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In the connection of the church and state, I have considered 
the former as subservient only, and relative, to the latter ; a 
salutary maxim, if in fact, as well as in narrative, it had ever 
been held sacred. The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, 
the dark abyss of predestination and grace, and the strange 
transformations of the Eucharist from the sign to the sub* 
stance of Christ’s body I have purposely abandoned to the 
curiosity of speculative divines. But I have reviewed, with 
diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiastical history, 
by which the decline and fall of the Roman empire were 
materially affected, the propagation of Christianity, the con- 
stitution of the Catholic church, the ruin of Paganism, and 
the sects that arose from the mysterious controversies con« 
ceniing the Trimty and incarnation. At^ the head of this 

* The learned Selden has given the historjf of transiibstantlation in a 
comprehensive and pithy sentence. ** This opinion is only rhetoric turned 

into logic.** (Hii Wor]»f voL ui» p. «073. in his TaWe-talfc)* 

VoL. VII. B 
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class, we may justly rank the worsliip of images, so fiercely 
disputed in the eighth and ninlii centuries ; since a question 
ol popular superstition produced the revolt of Italy, the tem- 
poral power of the popes, and the restoration of tlie Roman 
empire in the West. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an uncon- 
querable repugnance to the use and abuse of images, and 
this aversion may be ascribed to their descent from the Jews, 
and their enmity to the Greeks. The Mosaic law had severely 
proscribed all representations of the Deity; and that precept 
was firmly establislied, in the principles and praelice of the 
the chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists was 
pointed against the foolish idolaters, who bowed V)efoie the 
workmanship of their own hands; tlie images of brass and 
marble, which had they been endowed with sense and motion, 
should have started rather from the pedestal to adore th« 
creative powers of the artist*. Perhaps some recent and im- 
perfect converts of the Gnostic tribe, might crown the statues 
€)f Clirist and St. Paul with the profane honours which they 
paid to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras f; but the public* 
religion of the Catholics was uniformly simple and spiiitual ; 
and the first notice of the use of pictures is in the ceiiMire of 
the council of Illiberis, three hundred years after ilie Chris- 
tian acra. Pnder the successors ol‘ Constantine, in the peace 
and luxury of the iriuinpluint church, the more prudent bi- 
shops condescended to indulge a visible superstition, for the 
benefit of the multitude; and, after the ruin of Pagaiiksin, 
they were no longer restrained by the apprehension of an 
odious parallel. The first introduction of a symbolic worship 
was in the veneration of lire cross, and df relics. The saints 
and martyrs, whose intercession was implored, were seated 
on the right hand of God ; but the gracious and often super- ' 
natural favours, wliicli, in the popular belief, were showered* 

* ivee intclligunt homines in eptissiuii quod si sentire simulacra et mo- 
vcii posserit, adcratura liominem fuissent a quo sunt expolita (Divin, 
lusfitut. 1. ii. r.e.)- Lactantius is the last, as well as the most eloquent of 
the Latin apologists. 'I'hcir raillery of idols atlacks^iiot only the object 
hut the form and matter. 

t See Irenarus, Kpiphanius, and Augustin (Basnage, Hist, dcs Edises 
Rcfornices, toin. ii. p. 1313.). This Gnostic practice has a singular affiT 
nity with the private worship of Alexander Severus (Lampridius, 

Lttidner, Hcatncii Testimonies, vol.^ii. p. 34.). 
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j onnd their tomb, conveyed an unquestionable sanction of the 
devout pilgrims, who visited, and touched, and kissed, these 
lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and sufferings. 
Ihjt a memorial, more interesting than the skull or the san- 
dals of a departed wortin*, is a failliful copy of liis person 
and feature^ delineated hy the arts of painting or sculpture, 
fn every ago, such copies, so congenial to human feelings, 
iiave been cherished by the zeal of private friendship or pub- 
lic esteem : the images of the lioman emperors were adored 
with civil and almost religions honours; a reverence less 
ostcnljitioiis, but more sincere, was applied to the statues of 
sages and patriots ; and these profane virtues, these splendid 
sins, disap[)cared in the presence of the holy men, who had 
died for their celestial and everlasting country. At first, tlie 
experiment was made wdth caution and scruple; and the ve- 
nerable pietures were discreetly allowed to instruct the igno- 
rant, to awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices of the 
heathen proselytes. By a slow though inevitable progression, 
the honours of the original were transferred to the copy : the 
devout Christian prayed before the image of a saint; and 
the Pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and incense, again 
stole into the Catholic church. The scruples of reason, or 
piety, were silenced by tlie strong evidence of visions and 
miracles; and the pictures which speak, and move, and 
b’eed, must be endowed with a divine energy, and may be 
considered as the pro[>cr objects of religious adoration. I’lie 
most audacious pencil might tremble in the rash attempt of 
defining, by forms and cciiours, tlie infinite Spirit, the eternal 
Father, who pervades and sustains the universe*. But the 
superstitious mind was more easily reconciled to paint and to 
worship the angels, and, above all, the Son of Cod, under 
the human shape, which, on earth, they have conde scended 
‘to assume. The second person of the Trinity had been 

* Ov yeep TO Gsiov vTap^ov icai ccXyjTrrov ria-y xat crp/wjiAacrtv 

are x»i^w xa* ^vXoig t»j» v7rtfy<r*o> xxi 7rpoaya^;^ov ijTiuv 
vpjinc hiymxxiJiiv (Concilium Nicenum, ii. in Collect. Liil)b. torn. viii. p. 
J02£>. edit. Venet ). U seroit peutetre a-propos de ne point soufiVir 
d'iinages de la Trinite ou de la Divinite ; les dclensciir^ les plus zeles des 
images ayant condamne ceilcs ci, et le concile de Trente ne pailaut que 
des images dc Jesus Christ ct des Saints (Dupin, Bibiiot. Ecclcs. toin, vi,. 
p. IM.}. 

B2 
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clothed with a real and mortal body ; but that body had 
ascended into heaven, and, had not some similitude been pre- 
sented to the eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of Christ 
might have been obliterated by the visible relics and repre- 
sentations of the saints. A similar indulgence was requisite, 
and propitious, for the Virgin Mary : the place gf her burial 
was unknown ; and the assumption of her soul and body into 
heaven was adopted by the credulity of the Greeks and La- 
tins. The use, and even the worship, of images, was firmly 
established before the end of the sixth century ; they were 
fondly cherished by the warm imagination of the Greeks and 
Asiatics : the Pantlieon and Vatican were adorned with the 
emblems of a new suj)erstition ; but this semblance of idola- 
try was more coldly entertained by the rude Barbarians and 
the Ariaii clergy of the West. The bolder forms of sculpture, 
in brass, or marble, which peopled the temples of antiquity, 
were offensive to the fancy or conscience of the Christian 
Greeks; and a smooth surface of colours has ever been 
esteemed a more decent and harmless mode of imitation 

The merit and efl'ect of a copy depends on its resemblance 
with the original; but the primitive Ciiristians were ignorant 
of the genuine features of the Son of God, his mother, and 
his apostles: the statue of Christ at Paneas in Palestine f 
was more probably that of some temporal saviour; the Gnos- 
tics and their profane monuments were reprobated ; and the 
fancy of the Christian artists could only be guided by the 
clandestine imitation of some heathen model. In this dis- 

^ This general history of images is drawn from the xxiid book of the 
Hist, des Eglises Reformees of Basnage, tom. ii. p. 1310— 1SS7. He was a 
protestant, out of a manly spirit; and on this head the protestants are so 
notoriously in the right, that they can. venture to be impartial. See the 
perplexity of poor friar Pagi, Critica, tom. i. p. 42. 

t After removing some rubbish of miracle and inconsistency, it may be 
allowed, that as late as the year 300, Paneas in Palestine was decorated* 
with a bronze statue, representing a grave personage wrapt in a cloak, 
with a grateful or suppliant female kneeling before him, and that an in- 
scription— ry Tw ivipyiT^was perhaps inscribed on the pedestal. 

By the Christians, this groiipe was foolishly explained of their founder and 
the Door woman whom he had cured of the bloody fiux (Euseb. vii. 18. 
Pbifostorg. vii. 3, &c.). M. de Beausobre more reasonably conjectures 
the philo^pher Apollonius, or the emperor Vespasian : in the latter sup- 
position, the femsue is a city, a province, or perhaps the queen Berenice 
(Bibliothequt Germaniqtie, tom. xiii. p. i— 92.). 
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tress, a bold and dextrous invention assui*ed at once the like- 
ness of the image and the innocence of the worship. A new 
superstructure of fable was raised on tiie popular basis of a 
Syrian legend, on the correspondence oi’ CLnist and Abgftriis, 
so famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by 
our modern advocates. The bishop of Caesarea’^ records the 
cpistlef, but he most strangely forgets the picture of Christ 
the perfect impression of his face on a linen, wilii which he 
gratified the faith of the royal stranger, wlio had invoked his 
iiealing power, and offered the strong city of Edessa to pro- 
tect liim against tlie malice of the Jews. The ignorance of 
the primitive church is explained by the long imprisonment 
of the image in a nich of the tvall, IVom wlicnce, alter an ob- 
livion of five hundred years, it was released by some prudent 
bishop, and seasonably presented to tlie devotion of the times. 
Its first and most glorious exploit was the deliverance of the 
city from the arras of Cliosioes Nushirvan ; and it w^as soon 
revered as a pledge of the divine j)romise, that Edessa should 
never be taken by a foreign enemy. It is true indeed, that 
the text of Jh'ocopius ascribes the double deliverance of 
Edessa, to the w^ealth and valour of her citizens, who pur- 
chased the absence and repelled the assaults of the i^ersian 
monarch, lie was ignorant, the profane historian, of the 
testimony wliicii he is compelled to deliver in the ccclesias- 


* Euseb. TIist. Eccles. I. i. c. 13. The Icnrrcd Asseinannns lias bmngbt 
up the collateral aid of three Syrians, Si. E})hreni, .losiia Stylilcs, and 
.lames bishop of Sarug; hut I do not find any notict* of the Syriac original 
or the archives of Edessa (Biblirtt. Oneiit. toin. i. p. 318. 420. 354. their 
vague belief is probably derived from the Greeks. 

t The evidence for these epistles is stated and rejected by the candid 
Lardner (Heathen 'Festimonies, vol. i. p. 297 — ^SOO-)- Among the herd 
of bigots who are forcibly driven from this convenient, but untenable post, 
1 am ashamed, with tlie Grabes, Caves, 'I’illemonts, &:c lo discover Mr. 
Addison, an English gentleman (his Works, vol. i. p. 528. Baskei ville’s edi- 
tion); but his superficial tract on the Christian religion owes its credit to 
his name, his style, and the interested applause of oiu- clci gy. 

X From the silence of James of Samg (Asseman. Bihliot. Orient, p, 280, 
318.), and the testimony of Evagrius (Hist. EceJes. 1. iv. c. 2?.), 1 con- 
cludcf that this fable was invented between the years 521 and 59i, most 
probably after the siege of Edessa in 540 ( Asseman. tom. i. p. 4I6. Pro. 
copius, de Bell. Persic. 1. ii.). It is the sword and buckler of Gregory II. 
(in Epist. i. and Leon. Isaur. Concil. tom. viii. p. 656,6.37.), of John Da- 
mascenus (Opera, tom. i. p. 281. edit. Lequien), and of the second Nicene 
Council (Actio, v. p. 1030.). The most perfect edition may be found in 
Cedrenus (Compend. p. 175—178.). 
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tical pagt: of Evagrius, that the Palladium was exposed ou 
the rampartj aiui tfiaL the water wliich liiid been spriuked on 
the holy facc^ instead of quenching, added ncvv.j'uel to the 
flames of tlic besieged. After this imjjoitant service, the 
image of Ed essa was preserved with respect and gratitude; 
and if the Armenians rejected the legend, the more credulous 
(jireeks adored the similitude, which was not the work of any 
mortal pencil, but the immediate creation of the divine ori~ 
ginal. I’hc style and s(^ntiments of a Pyzaiitine bynin will 
declare liow far tlicir worship was removed from the grossest 
idolatry. Ilow can we with mortal eyes contemplate this 
image, who-jC celestial splendour the host of heaven jne- 
sumes not to behold? He who dwells in heaven condo 
sc<aids this day to visit us by his venerable image; 11 l 
wlio is seated on the cherubim, visits us this day by a pic- 
” tiirc w’bicli tl)C Father has delineated with bis immaenJate 
band, which lie has fornied in an ineflable manner, and 
which we sanctify by adoring it with fear and love.” Be- 
fore the end of the sixth century, these images, made zvitJiout 
hands (in Greek, it is a single word propagated in 
the camps and cities of the Eastern empire f : they were the 
objects of w'orship, and the instiumenis of miracles; and in 
the hour of danger or tumult, their venerable presence could 
revive the hope, rekindle the <a)urage, or repress the fuiy, 
of the Homan legions. Of these pictures, the l‘ar greater 
part, the transcripts of a human pencil, could only pretend to 
a secondary likeness and improper title : but iliere were some 
of higher descimt, who derived their resemblance from an 
immediate tx»nlact with the original, endowed, I'of that pur- 
pose, with a miraculous and prolific virtue. The most ambi- 

* Ap^eifo'TotriTc:. Sec Durango, in Gloss. Grax. ct Lat. The subject 
is treated with rqual learninj* and liii;olry by the Jesuit Gretser (Syntagma 
dc Ini.aginibus nun Many tac tis,aclralccm Codini d.eOfliciis, p. 289 — S30.), 
the ass, or rather tlie fox, oiTn:4<»ldstadl (see the Scaligerana} ; with equal 
reason and wit by the protesiaiit Bcausobre, in the ironical controversy 
wliirh he has spiead tliroui;b many voliunes of the Bibliotbeque. Ger- 
inanique (foin. xviii. p. I — ,'>0. xx. p. 27 — hS. xxv. p. 1—30. xxvii. p. 
S5 — 118. xxviii. p. 1 — 33, xxxi. p. Ill — M8. xxxii. p. 73 — 107. xxxiv. 
p. G7~-9(k). 

t I'heophilact Simociitta (1. ii. c. 3. p. 34. 1. iii. c. 1. p. C3.) celebrates 
flic wliich he styles a;cnpo9roi»;Toy ; yet it w'as no more 

than a copy, since he adds, apx^rv^rov ro (khvov a Pw/xaio* (of Edessa) 
0;y,(r)f[v>J7t T* upfKTOP, Sec lorn, ii, A.D. 3S0, No, 1 1. 
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tious aspired from a filial to a fraternal relation with the 
image of Edessa ; and such is the ver&iika of Home, or Spain, 
or Jerusalem, which Christ in his agony and bloody sweat 
applied to his face, and delivered to an holy matron. The 
fruitful precedent was speedily transferred to the Virgin 
JNIarv, and the saints and martyrs. In the church of Dios- 
polls in Palestine, the features of the mother of God* ** were 
deeply inscribed in a marble colnmii : the East and West 
liave bceii decorated by the pencil of St. Luke ; and the 
evangelist, who was perhaps a physician, has been forced to 
exercise the occupation of a painter, so profane and odious 
in the eyes of the primitive Christians. The Olympian Jove, 
created by the muse of Homer, and the chissel of Phidias, 
might inspire a philosophic mind wdth momentary devotion : 
but these Catholic images were faintly and flatly delineated 
by monkish artists in the hist degeneracy of taste and 

genius t* 

The worship of images had stolen into the church by in- 
sensible degrees, and each petty step was pleasing to the 
superstitious mind, as productive of comfort and innocent of 
sin. But in the heginning of the eighth century, in the full 
magnitude of the abuse, the more timorous Greeks were 
awakened by an appiehcnsion, that under the mask of Chris- 
tianity, tliey had restored the religion of their fathers: they 
heard, will) grief and impatienee, the name of idolaters; the 
incessant charge of the Jews and Mahometans;}:, who derived 
from the Law and the Koran an immortal hatred to graven 
images, and all relative worship. The servitude of the Jews 
might curb their zeal and depreciate their authority ; but the 
triumphant Musulmans, who reigned at Damascus, and 

* Sec, in the j^enuine or supposed works of John Damascenus, two pas- 
. sages on the Virgin and St. Luke, which have not fu*cn noticed by Gretser, 
nor consequently by Beuusobre (Opera Joli. Damascen. tom. i. p. 6 18. 
631.). 

t “ Your scandalous figures stand quite out from the canvass: they arc 

** as bad as a group of statues t” It was thus tliat the ignorance and bigotry 
of a Greek priest applauded the pictures of Titian, which he had ordered, 
and refused to accept. 

X By Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Manasses, the origin of tlie Tcono^ 
clasts is imputed to the caliph Yezid and two jews, who promised the em- 
pire to Leo; and the reproaches of these hostile sectaries are turned into 
an absurd conspiracy for restoring the purity of the Chiistian worship (see 
Spanheim, Hist. Imagi c. 2 ). 
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threatened Giiistantinople, cast into the scale of reproach 
the accumulated weight of truth and victory. The cities ot 
Svna, Palestine, and Egypt; had been fortified with the 
images of Christ, his mother, and his saints: and each city 
presumed on the hope or promise of miraculous defence. In 
a rapid conquest of ten years, the Arabs subdued those cities 
and these images; and, in their opinion, the Lord of Hosts 
pronounced a decisive judgment between the adoration and 
contempt of these mute and inanimate idols. For a while 
ISdessa had braved llte Persian assaults; but the chosen cit3% 
the spouse of Christ, was involved in the common ruin ; and 
his divine resemblance became the slave and trophy of the 
infidels. After a servitude of three hundred years, the Pal- 
ladium w%'is yielded to the devotion of Constantinople, for a 
ransom of twelve thousand pounds of silver, the redemption 
of two hundred Musulmans, and a perpetual truce for the 
territory of Edessa*. In this season of distress and dismay", 
the eloquence of the monks was exercised in the defence of 
images ; and they attempted to prove that the sin and schism 
of the greatest part of the Orientals had forfeited the favour, 
and annihilaU'd the virtue, of these precious symbols. But 
they were now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or 
rational Christians, who appealed to the evidence of texts, of 
facts, and of the primitive times, and secretly desired the re- 
formation of the church. As the worship of images had 
never been established by any general or positive law, its 
progress in the Eastern empire had been retarded, or accele- 
rated, by the differences of meh and manners, the local de- 
grees of refinement, and the personal characters of the 
bishops. The splendid devotion was fondly cherished by the 
levity of the capital, and the inventive genius of the Byzan- 
tine clergy, while the rude and remote districts of Asia w^ere 
strangers to this innovation of sacred luxury. Many large 
congregations of Gnostics and Arians maintained, after their 
conversion, the simple worship which had preceded their 

• SeeElmacJn (Hist. Saracen, p. 267.)» Abnlnhaiagius (Dynast. p.SOJ.), 
and Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 2O4.) and the Criticisms of Pagi (tom. 
iii. A. D. 044.). The prudent Franciscan refuses to determine whether 
the image of Edessa now reposes at Rome or Genoa ; but its repose is 
indorious, and this ancient object of worship is no longer famous or 
iasnionable. 
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^e^ration ; aird the Ai^meniarnt, the most warlike aiibjocts Off 
Xlottie^ were not reconeifecl^ in the twelfth eeotary, W the 
sight of images’*^. These vari<!^u8 denominations of nseii af- 
forded a fund of prejudice and aversion, of small accMiililt ia 
the villages of Anatolia or Thraee, but which, in the fortuae 
of a soldier, a prelate, or an eunuch, might be ofiew con- 
nected with the powers of the church and state. 

Of such adventurer^, the most fortunate was the emperor 
Leo the'third f , who, from the mountains of Isanria, ascended 
the throne of the Raist. He was ignorant of sacred and pro- 
fane letters ; but his education, his reason, perhaps his inter- 
course with the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the martial 
peasant with an hatred of images ; and it was held to be 
the duty of a prince, to impose on his subjects the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. But in the outset of an un- 
settled reign, during ten years of toil and danger, Leo sub- 
mitted to the meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before the idols 
which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the 
annual professions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the refor- 
mation of religion, his first steps were moderate and cautious : 
he assembled a great council of senators and bishops, and 
enacted, with their consent, that all the images should be 
removed from the sanctuary and altar to a proper height in 
the churches, where they might be visible to the eyes, and 
inaccessible to the superstition of the people. But it was 
impossible on either side to check the rapid though adverse 
impulse of veneration and abhorrence : in their lofty posi- 
tion, the sacred images still edified their votaries add re- 


* Apjxmoii xat AXa&ju.avoi; v dywv Eixovwy wp9<rKV*ncri^ et^^itnyofivTUk 

(Nicetas, 1. ii, p. 258.). 'Fhe Armenian churcbei are still content with the 
cross (Missions du Levant, tom. iii P* 148.) : but surely the superstitious 
Greek is unjust to the superstition or the Germans of the xiftb Century. 

t Our original, but not impartial, monuments of tbe IconocliuKs must 
be drawn from the Acts of the Councils, tom. viii. and ix. Collect. Labb^, 
edit. Venet. and the historical writings of rheophanes, Kicephorus, Ma- 
nasses, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. Of the modern Catholics, Barontus, Pagi, 
Natalis Alexander (Hist. Eccles. Seculum yiii. and ix.}, and Itimmbourg 
(Hist, des Icouoclastes)# have treated the sul^ect with . p^sion, 

and credulity. The nrdtestant labours of Frederic ^Bistpria 

Itnaginarnm Bestituta) and James Basnage (Hist, des iMiiis 
tom. iL 1. xxiii. p. l39ShrlSS5,) are ca^ imavtbe Iconocmt sc4|j|, W^ith 
this mutual aid, and opposite tendency, k is easy for m ta ppb.e IhVlbai^ce 
with philosophic indifference. 

Voi.. vn. c 
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proached the tyraut. He was himself provoked by resistance 
and invective ; and his own party accused him of an imper- 
fect discharge of his duty, and urged for his imitation, the 
example of the Jewish king, who had broken without scruple 
tlie brazen sei pent of the temple. By a second edict, he pro- 
scribed the existence as well as the use of religious pictures; 
the churches of Constantinople and the provinces were 
^ansed from idolatry ; the images of Christ, the Virgin, 
aJid tlie Saiitts, were demolished, or a smooth sniface of 
plaster was spread over the walls of the edifice. The sect of 
tiic Iconoclasts was supported by the zeal and despotism of 
six emperors, and the East and West were involved in a 
noisy conflict of one hundred and twenty years. It was the 
design of Leo the Isaiirian to pronounce the condemnation 
of images, as an article of faith, and by the authority of a 
general council : but the convocation of such an assembly 
was reserved for his son Constantine * ; and though it is stig- 
matised by triumphant bigotry as a meeting of fools and 
atlieists, their own partial and mutilated acts betray many 
symptoms of reason and piety. The debates and decrees of 
many provincial synods introditced the summons of the ge- 
neral council which mot in the suburbs of Constantinople, 
and was composed of the respectable number of three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight bishops of Europe and Anatolia; for 
the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria were the slaves of 
the caliph, and the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churches 
of Italy and the West from the communion of the Greeks. 
This Byzantine synod assumed the rank and powers of the 
seventh general council: yet even this title was a recognition 
of the six preceding assemblies which had laboriously built 
the struciRre of the Catholic faith. After a serious delibera- 
tion of six months, the three hundred and thirty-eight bishops 
pronounced and subscribed an unanimous decree, that all vi- 

^sible iyuiboU of Christ, e.xcepi in the Eucharist, were either 

• 

* Some flowers of^rhetoric are Iwohy rrxfxyofiw kxi x^bov^ and4l)e bishops 
•ro»{ ftArajoftwy. By Damasceniis ft is styled xom (Opera, 

tottt. i. p.6a5.). Snanheim's Apology for the Sped of Constantinoi^ 
(p. 17b &c.) js worked up with truth and in*»enuity, from swh materials 
as be couM find in the Nicenc Acts (p. 1046, Src.*). The wftty John of 
Damascus converts into sTiyxor^rj* makes them slaves 

of didr belly, &c. Opera, toni. i. p. SOC. 
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blasphemous or heretical ; that image worship wa? a corrup- 
tioti of Christianily and a renewal of Paganism; tibat all such 
monuments of idolatry should be broken or erased ; and that 
those who should refuse to deliver the objects of their private 
superstition, were guilty of disobedience to the authority of 
the church and of the emperor. In their loud and loyal ac*- 
elamations, they celebrated the merits of their temporal re- 
deemer; and to his zeal and justice they entrusted the exe- 
cution of their spiritual censures. At Constantinople, as in 
the former councils, the will of the prince was the rule of 
episcopal faith ; but on this occasion, 1 am inclined to sus- 
pect tljat a large majority of the prelates sacrificed their 
secret conscience to the temptations of hope and fear. In tlie 
long night of superstition, the Ciiristians had wandered far 
away from the simplicity of the gospel ; nor was it easy for 
them to discern the clue, and tread back tlie mazes, of the laby- 
rinth. The worship of images was inseparably blended, at 
least to a pious fancy, with the Cross, the Virgin, the Saints 
and their relics : the holy ground was involved in a cloud of 
miracles and visions; and the nerves of the mind, curiosity and 
scepticism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience and 
belief. Constantine himself is accused of indulging a royal 
licence to doubt, or deny, or deride the mysteries of the Ca- 
tholics ♦, but they were deeply inscribed in the public and 
private creed of his bishops ; and the boldest Iconoclast 
might assault with a secret horror, the monuments of popular 
devotion, which were consecrated to the honour of bis celes- 
tial patrons. In the reformation of the sixteenth centurj^ 
freedom and knowledge bad expanded all Uie faculties of 
man; the thirst of innovation superseded the reverence of 
antiquity, and the vigour of Europe could disdain those 
phantoms which terrified the sickly and servile weakness of 
the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed 
to the people by the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet ; but 

* He is accused of proscribing the title of saint styling (be Virgin, 
mother of Christ; comparing her after her delivery to an empty purse of 
Arianism, Nestorianism, £rc. In his defence, Spaoheim (c. iv> p. eb7*) is 
semewhat embarrassed between the interest of a protestimt ana the duty 
of an orthodox divine. 

CS 
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the most igooraat can perceive^ the most torpid must feel^ 
the profanation and downfal of their visible deities. The 
first hostilities of Leo were directed against a lofty Christ on 
the vestibule^ and above the gate, of the palace. A ladder 
had been planted for the assault, but it was furiously shaken 
by a crowd of zealots and women : they beheld, with pious 
transport, the ministers of sacrilege tumbling from on high, 
and dashed against the pavement; and the honours of the 
ancient martyrs were prostituted to these crimiiu^ls, who 
justly sufi'ered for murder and rebellion*. The execution 6f 
the Imperial edict was resisted by frequent tumults in Con- 
stantinople and the provinces: the person of Leo was en- 
dangered, his officers were massacred, and the popular 
enthusiasm was quelled by the strongest efforts of the civil 
and military power, OF the Archipelago, or Holy Sea, the 
numerous islands were filled with images and monks: their 
votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy of Christ, his 
mother, and the saints : they armed a fleet of boats and 
gallies, displayed their consecrated banners, and boldly 
steered for the harbour of Constantinople, to place on the 
throne a new Favourite oF God and the people. They de- 
pended on the succour oF a miracle ; but their miracles were 
inefficient against tlie Greek Jire; and, after the defeat and 
conflagration oF their fleet, the naked islands were abandoned 
to the clemency or justice oF the conqueror. The son of 
Leo, in the first year of his reign, had undertaken an ex- 
pedition against the Saracens: during his absence., the 
capital, the palace, and the purple, were occupied by his 
kinsman Artavasde.s, the ambitions champion of the ortho- 
dox faith. The worship of images was triumphantly re- 
stored: the patriarch renounced his dissimulation, or dis- 
sembled flis sentiments; and the righteous claim of the 
usurper was acknowledged, both in the new, and in ancient, 
Home. Constantine flew for refuge to liis paternal moun- 
tains ; but he. descended at the head of the bold and affec- 
tionate Isaurians; and his final v ictory confounded.the arms 


• The holy confessor Theophanes approves the princ iple of tlieir rebel- 
(p. 3S9.). Gregory II. (in Epitt. i. ad Imp. Leon 
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and predictions of the fanatics. His long reign was <dii^ 
tracted with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, and mutual 
hatred, and sanguinary revenge : the persecution of images 
was the motive, or pretence, of his adversaries ; and, if they 
missed a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the Greete 
with the crown of martyrdom. In every act of open and 
clandestine treason, the emperor felt the tmforgiving enmity 
of the monks, the faithful slaves of the superstition to which 
they owe4 their riches and influence. They prayed, they 
preached, they absolved, they inflamed, they conspired; 
the solitude of Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective; 
and the pen of St. John Damascenus*, the last of the Greek 
fathers, devoted the tyrant’s head, both in this world and 
the nextf. I am not at leisure to examine how far the 
monks provoked, nor how much they have exaggerated, 
their real and pretended sulferings, nor how many lost their 
lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, by tlie cruelty of 
the emperor. From the chastisement of individuals, he pro- 
ceeded to the abolition of the order; and, as it was wealthy 
and useless, his resentment might be stimulated by avarice 
and justified by patriotism. The formidable name and mis- 
sion of the DragonX, his visitor-general, excited the terror 
and abhorrence of the olack nation : the religious communi- 
ties were dissolved, the buildings were converted into maga- 

* John, or Mansur, was a noble Christian of Damascus, who held a 
considerable office in the service of the caliph. His zeal in the cause df 
images exposed him to the resentment and treachery of the Greek em- 
peror ; and on the suspicion of a treasonable correspondence, he was de- 
prived of his right handi which was miraculously restored by the^,Viigin. 
After this deliverance, he resigned his office, distributed his wealth, and 
buried himself in the monastery of St. Sabas, between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea. The legend is famous 9 but his learned editor, father Lequieq, 
has unluckily proved that St. John Damascenus was already a monk be- 
fore the Iconoclast dispute (Opera, tom. i. Vit. St. Joan. Damagcen. 
. p. 10—13. et Notas ad loc.). 

t After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir— to fxict^ov 
avTti xai ai/rn xXtipovo/ttOf fv yifofjcivog (Opera 

Damascen. tom. i. p. 625.). If the authenticity of this piece be suspicious, 
we are sure that in other works, no longer extant, Damascenus bestowed 
on Constantine the title, of vto¥ (tom. i. 

p. S06.). 

X In the narrative of this nersecution from Tbeoplianes and Cedrraus, 
Spanbeim (p. 235 — 238.) is happy to compare the Draco of Leo with the 
dragoons (DraconesJ of Louis *X IV. ; and highly solaces himsdf with 
this controversial pun. 
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eines^ or barracks; the lauds, moveables, and cattle, were 
confiscated ; end oor modern precedents will support the 
charge, that much wanton or malicious havoc was exercised 
against the relics, and even tiie books, oF the monasteries. 
With the habit and profession of monks, the public and 
private worship of images w^as rigorously proscribed ; and it 
should seem, that a solemn abjuration of idolatry w’us 
exacted from the subjects, or at least from the clergy, of 
the Eastern empire , 

The patient East abjured, with reluctance, her sacred 
images; they were fondly cherished, and vigorously de- 
fended, by the independent zeal of the Italians. In eccle- 
siastical rank and jurisdiction, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and the pope of Rome were nearly equal. But the 
Greek prelate was a domestic slave under the eye of his 
Piaster, at whose nod lie alternately passed from the convent 
to the throne, and from the throne to the convent. A 
distant and dangerous station, amidst the Barbarians of the 
West, excited the spirit and freedom of the Latin bishops. 
Their popular election endeared them to the Romans : the 
public and private indigence was relieved by their ample re- 
venue ; and the weakness or neglect of the emperors com- 
pelled them to consult, both in peace and war, the temporal 
safety of the city. In the school of adversity the priest 
insensibly imbibed the virtues and the ambition of a prince ; 
the same character was assumed, the same policy w^as 
adopted b;^ the Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who 
ascended the chair of St, Peter; and, after the loss of her 
legions and provinces, the genius and fortune of the popes 
again restored the supremacy of Rome. It is agreed, that 
in the eighth century, their dominion was founded on rebel- 
lion, and that the rebellion was produced, and justified, by 
the heresy of the Iconoclasts; but the conduct of the’ 
second and third Gregory, in this memorable contest, is 
variously interpreted by the wishes of their friends and ene- 
mies. The Byzantine writers unanimously declare, that, 

* ic*t« r«q-a» 

myryt xeu o/hvvkm «6(TD^a» rnv Tfoa-xvnto'nf rut 

riimiry iixovtfv (Damascen. Op* tom. i. p, 625.). This oath and subscrip- 
tion 1 do not remember to have seen in an^ modern compilation. 
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afUT a fruitless admonition, they pronoanccd the separatioti 
uf the East and West, and deprived the sacrilegious tyrant 
of the revenue and sovereignty of Italy. Their excommn- 
nication is still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who 
beheld the accomplishment of the papal triumphs; and as 
they are more strongly attached to their religion than to 
their conntry, they praise, instead of blaming, the zeal and 
orthodoxy of these apostolical men* * * § , llie modern cham- 
pions of Uome are eager to accept the praise and the pre- 
cedent: this great and glorious example of the deposition of 
royal heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Baronins and 
Bellarmirie t ; and if they are risked, why the same thunders 
were not hurled against the Ncros and Julians of antiquity r 
thej’ reply, that the weakness of the primitive church was 
the sole cause of her patient loyalty j. On this occasion, 
I he effects of love and hatred are the same ; and the zealous 
protestants, who seek to kindle the indignation, and to alarm 
the fears, of princes and magistrates, expatiate on the in- 
solence and treason of the two Gregories against their lawful 
sovereign^. They are defended only by the moderate Ca- 
tl)olics, for the most part, of the Gallican church jj, who 


* Kai Tnv aoy iFacm^ tuiT uvth afforw> says 

Theoj)hancs (Chronograph, p! S For this Gi egory is styled by Cedre- 
nils ayfio ocToroXiMi (p. 4r>0.). Zonaras specifies the thunder a^voSTifAscri 
9‘vvohKv (tom. ii, 1. xv. p. 104, 105.). It may beobsenred, that the Greeks 
arc apt to confound the times and actions of two Gregories. 

t See Baronius, Annal. Ecclcs. A.D. 730, No. 4, 5.: dignum exem- 
plumi Bellarmin, de Romano Pontificc, I. v. c. 8.: mulctavit cum parte 
imperii. Sigonius, de Regno Itaiix*, 1. iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 169. Vet 
such is the change of Italy, that Sigouius is corrected by the editor of 
Milan, Philippus Argelatus, a Bolognese, and subject of the pope. 

} Quod si Christian! ©lira non deposnerunt Ncronem aut JuJianum, id 
fuit quia deerant vires tempoiales Coristiaiiis (honest Bellarmine, dc Rom. 
Font. i. V. c. 7.). Cardinal Perron adds a di^stinction more honourable to 
.the first Christians, but not more satisfactory to moderti princes*— -the 
freemen of heretics and apostates, who break their oath, belie their coin, 
and renounce their allegiance to Christ and his vicar (Perroniana, p. 89.}. 

§ Take, as a s])ecimeii, the cautious Basnage (Hist, de TEglise, p. ]35<^ 
1351.) and the vehement ^nheim (Hist, linaginum), who, with an 
hundred more, h ead in the fmtsteps of the centui iators of Mag^eburgh. 

II See Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii. epist. vi:. 7. p. 436—474.), Na- 
talis Alexander (Hist. Nov. Testanienti, secul. viii. dissert, i. p. 92*7-96 ), 
Pagt (Oitica, tom. iti. p. 215 — 216 ^ ^nd Giannone (Istoiia Civile di 
Napoli, toni. i. p. 317-^20.), a disciple of the Galiican school. In the 
field of controvei-sy i always pity the moderate jparty, who stand*oti the 
open middle ground exposed Co the fire of both sides.. 
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res|>e^ the saint, without approving the sin. These common 
advocates of the crown and the mitre circumscribe the truth 
of facts by the rule of equity, scripture, and tradition ; and 
appeal to the evidence of the I^tins*, and the liv^sf and 
epistles of the popes themselves. 

Two original epistles, from Gregory the second to the em- 
peror Leo, are still extant and if they cannot be praised 
as the most perfect models of eloquence and logic, they ex- 
hibit the portrait, at least the mask, of the founder of 
the papal monarchy. During ten pure and fortunate 
years,” says Gregory to the emperor, vve have tasted 
** the annual comfort of your royal letters, subscribed in 
purple ink, with your own hand, tlie sacred pledges of 
your attachment to the orthodox creed of our fathers. 
How deplorable is the change ! how tremendous the 
scandal! You now accuse the Catholics of idolatry; and, 
by the accusation, you betray your own impiety and ig- 
norance. To this ignorance vve arc compelled to adapt 
the grossness of our style and arguments : the first ele- 
ments of holy letters arc sufficient for your confusion; 
** and were you to enter a grammar-school, and avow yonr- 
self the enemy of our worship, the simple and pious 

• They appealed to Paul Waruefrid, or Diacouus (de Gestis Lanejo- 
bard, 1. vi. c. 49. p. 506, 50?. in Script. Ital. Muratori, tom. i. pars i.). 
and the nominal Anastasias (de Vit. Pont, in Muratr)ri, tom. iii. pars i.) 
Gregorius IT. p. 154. Gregorius III. p, 158. Zacharias, p. i6l. Steplm- 
nus nr. p. i65. Paulus, p. 17e. Stephanas IV. p. 174. Hadrianus, p. 179. 
Leo III. p. 195.). Yet I may reinaik, that the true Anastasias (llist. Ec- 
clofl. p. IS4. edit, Reg.) and the llistoria Miscella (K xxi. p. 151. in tom. i. 
Script. Ital.), both of the ixih centur}', translate and approve the Greek 
text of Theopbanes. 

t With some minute difference, the most learned critics, Lucas Hoi-. 
stenius, Schelestrate, Ciampini, Bianchini. Muratori (Prolegomena ad 
tom. iii. pars i.), arc agreed that the Liber Pontiticaiis was composed and 
continued by the apostolical librarians and notaries of the viiith and ixth 
centuries; and that the last and smallest part is the work of Anastasias, 
whose name it bears. I’he style is barbarous, the narrative partial, the 
details are trifling — yet it must be read as a curious and autlientic record 
of the times. The epistles of the popes are dispersed in the volumes of 
Councils. 

t The two epistles of Gregory IT. have been preserved in the Acts of 
the Nicenc Council (tom. viii. p. 651 — 674.). 'I'hey are without a date, 
which is variously fixed, by Baronius in the year 726, by Muratori (An- 
nali dTtalia, tom. vi. p. 120.) in 799, and by Pagi in 730. Such is the 
force of prejudice, that some papists have praised the good sense and 
moderation of these letters. 
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children would be provoked to cast their hom-bc^ks at 
your head/' After this decent salutation, the pope at- 
tempts the usual distinction between the idols of antiquity 
and the Christian images. The former were the fanciful 
representations of phantoms or dae^monsv ata thne when the 
true God had not manifested his person in. any visible like- 
ness. The latter are the genuine form's of Christ, his mother, 
and his saints, who had approved, by a crowd of miracles, 
the innocence and merit of this relative worship. He must 
indeed have trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since he could 
assert the perpetual use of iiT>ages, from the apostolic age, 
and their venerable presence in the six synods of the Ca- 
tholic church. ' A more specious argument is drawf^i from 
present possession find recent practice : the harmony of the 
Christian world supersedes the demand of a general council; 
-and Gregory frankly confesses, that such assemblies can 
only be useful under the reign of an orthodox prince. To 
the impudent and inhuman Leo, more guilty than an heretic, 
he recommends peace, silence, and implicit obedience to 
bis spiritual guides of Constantinople and Rome. The 
limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are defined by the 
pontiff. To tlie former he appropriates the body; to the 
latter, the soul : the sword of justice is in the hands of the 
magistrate : the more formidable weapon of excommunica- 
tion is entrusted to the clergy ; and in the exercise of .their 
divine commission, a zealous son will not spare his offending 
father : the successor of St. Peter may lawfully chastise the 
kings of the earth. You assault us, O tyrant! with a 
carnal and military hand : unarmed and naked, we can 
only implore the Christ, the prince of the heavenly host, 
that he wdll send unto you a devil, for the destruction of 
your body and the salvation of your soul. You declare, 
with foolish arrogance, I will dispatch my orders to 
Rome: I will break in pieces the image of St, Peter; and 
Gregory, like his predecessor Martin, shall be Vansported 
in chairts, and in exile, to the foot of the Imperial throne. 
Would to God, that I might be permitted to tread in the 
footsteps of the holy Martin; but may the fate of Con- 
stan$ serve as a warning to the persecutors of the church. 
V After his just condemnation by the bishops of Sieily, tlte 
VoL. VII. J> 
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^ tyrant was cat off, in the fulness of his sins, by a domestic 
servant: the saint is still adored by the nations of Scythia, 
among whom he ended his banishment and his life. But 
^ it is our duty to live for the edification and support of the 
^ jfaithful peo^ ; nor are we reduced to risk our safety on 
^ the event of a combat. Incapable as you are of defend- 
ing your Roman subjects, the maritime situation of the 
city nray perhaps expose it to your depredation ; but we 
" can remove to the distance of four-and-twenty sladm 

to the first fortress of the Lombards, and then ^j'ou 

may pursue the winds. Are you ignorant that the popes 
are the bond of union, the mediators of peace, between 
the East and West ? The eyes of the nations are fixed on 
our huinilit^'^ ; and they revere, as a Gpd upon earth, the 
apostle St. Peter, whose image you threaten to destroy 
The remote and interior kingdoms of the West present 
their homage to Christ and his vicegerent; and we now 
prepare to visit one of their most powerful monarchs, who 
“ desires to receive from o«r hands the sacrament of bap* 
tisin;}:. The Barbarians have submitted to the yoke of 
** the gospel, while you alone are deaf to the voice of the 
sheplierd. These pious Barbarians are kindled into rage : 
they thirst to avenge the persecution of the East. Aban- 
don your rash and fatal enterprise ; reflect, tremble, and 
repent. If you persist, we are innocent of the blood that 
will be spilt in the contest v may it fall on your own 
^ bead.” 

* E*ieo<n»Ti«’a'a^« h tt; rytf 

Tt>> Kxt vTxye xvtjxdi (iLpist. i. p. 664<)* 'i'his 

proximity of the Lombards is hard of digestion. Camillo Pellegrini 
(dissert, iv. de Ducatu Beneventi, in the Script. Ital. tom. v. p. J7i?v 
173.) forcibly reckons the xxivth stadia, not from Rome, but from the 
limits of the Roman dutchy, to the first fortress, perhaps Sora,' of the 
l.<ombard». 1 rather believe that Gregory, with the pedantry of the 
age, employs stadia for miles, without much inquiry into the genuine 
measure. 

i* *0* a» vao'Xi $xa-kXiyxt th; v? 0Eoy 

t Air© Tuf sffwrtgti ^vaeuf ra ^syofAtvy (p. 665.). The pope 

appears to have imposed on the ignorance of the Greeks ; he lived and 
died in tlie Lateran; and in his time all the kingdoms of the West had 
embraced Christianity. May not this unknown Septeius have some 
refeVence to the chief of the Saxon Heptarchy t to Ina king of Wessex, 
who, in the pontificate of Gregory the second* visited Rome, for the 
purpose, not of baptism, but of pilgrimage (Pagi^ A.D. 680^ No. 0. 
A.4l. 7i.*6, No. 15.) i: 
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The first assault of Leo against the images of Constanti- 
nople had been witnessed by a crowd of strangers from Italy 
and the West, who related with grief and indignation the 
sacrilege of the emperor. But on the reception of his pro- 
scriptive edict, they trembled for their domestic deities; 
the images of Christ and the Virgin., of the angels, martyrs, 
and saints, were abolished in all the churches of Italy; and 
a strong alternative was proposed to the Roman pontiff, the 
royal favour as the price of his compliance, degradation 
and exile as the penalty of his disobedience* Neither zeal 
nor policy allowed him to hesitate; and the baughty strain 
in which Gregory addressed the emperor displays his confi- 
dence in the truth of his doctrine or the powers of resist- 
ance. Wkho*M't depending on prayers or miracles, he boldly 
armed against the public enemy, and his pastoral letters 
admonished the Italians of their danger and their duty 
At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and the cities of the Ex- 
archate and Pentapolis, adhered to the cause of religion; 
their military force by sea and land consisted, for the most 
part, of the natives; and the spirit of patriotism and zeal 
was transfiised into tl>e mercenary strangers. The Italians 
swore to live and die in the defence of the pope and the 
holy images; the Roman people was devoted to their father, 
and even the Lombards were ambitious to share the merit 
and advantage of tliis holy war. The mo^t treasonable act, 
but the most obvious revenge, was the destruction of the 
statues oF Leo himself: the most effectual and pleasing 
measure of rebellion, was the with-holding the tribute of 
Italy, and depriving him of a power which he had recently 
abused by the imposition of a new capitation f. A fori^ of 

• I shall transcribe the important and decisive passage of the TJber 
Pontificalis. Hespiciens ergo pius vir profanam principis jussioneni, jam 
contra Imperatorem quasi contra hostem se armavit, retiMens hseresim 
ejus, scribens ubique se cavere Christianos, eo quod ortafuisset, impictas 
tabs. Igitur permoti omiies Pentapolenses, atque Venetiarum exercitus 
contra Imperatoris jussionem restiterunt; dicentes se nunquam in ejiis* 
dem pontiticis coodescendere necein, sed pro ejns magis defensione vitb 
liter decertare (p. 150.}. 

t A census, or capitation, says Anastasius (p. 156.) ; a most cruel tax, 
unknown to the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous Maimbourgb 
(Hist, des Iconoclastes, 1. i.). and Tbeopbancs (p. 344.}, who talks of 
Pharaoh’s numbering the male children or Israel. This mode of taxation 
was familiar to the Saracens: and, most unluckily for the histoHaq, it 
imposed a few years afterwards in France by bis patron Lewis XiV« ^ 

Da 
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administration was preserved by the election of magistrates 
and governors; and so high was the public indignation, 
that the Italians were prepared to create an orthodox em- 
peror, and to conduct him with a fleet and army to the 
palace of Constantinople. In that palace, the Roman bi- 
shopsi the second and third Gregory, were condemned as 
the authors of the revolt, and every attempt was made, 
either by fraud or force, to seize their persons, and to strike 
at their lives. , The city was repeatedly visited or assaulted 
by captains of the guards, and dukes and exarchs^ of high 
dignity or secret trust; they landed with foreign troops, 
they obtained some domestic aid, and the superstition of 
Naples may blush that her fathers were attached to the cause 
of heresy. Rut these clandestine or open attacks were re- 
pelled by the courage and vigilance of the Romans; the 
Greeks were overthrown and massacred, their leaders suf- 
fered an ignominious death, and the popes, however inclined 
to mercy, refused to intercede for these guilty victims. At 
Ravenna’*', the several quarters of the city had long exer- 
cised a bloody and hereditary feud ; in religious controversy 
they found a new aliment or faction : but the votaries of 
images were superior in numbers or spirit, and the exarch, 
who attempted to stem the torrent, lost his life in a popular 
sedition. To punish this flagitious deed, and restore his 
dominion in Italy, the emperor sent a fleet and ahny into 
the Adriatic gulf. After suffering from the winds and waves 
much loss and delay, "^the Greeks made their descent in the 
neighbourhood of Ravenna : they threatened to depopulate 
the guilty capital, and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the 
example of Justinian the second, who had chastised a former 
Rebellion by the choice and execution of fifty of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. The women and clergy, in sackcloth and 
ashes, lay prostrate in prayer; the men were in arms for the 
defence of their country ; the common danger had united 
the factions, and the event of a battle w\as preferred to the 

* See the Liber Pontificals of Agnellus (in the Scriptores Rentm Ita- 
llrarum of Muratori* torn. ii. parsi.), whose deeper shade of Barbarism 
marks the difierence between Rome and Ravenna. Yet we are indebted 
to him for some curious and domestic facts — the quarters and factions of 
Ravenna (p. 154 ), the reveno^e of Justinian II. (p, l6o, l6l.)» the defeat 
of the Greeks (p. 170, 
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slow miseries of a siege. In a hard-fought day, as the two 
armies alternately yielded and advanced, a phantom was 
seen, a voice was heard, and Ravenna was victorious by the 
assurance of victory. The strangers retreated to their ships, 
but the populous sea-coast poured forth a multitude of 
boats ; the waters of the Po w^ere so deeply infected ^with 
blood, that during six years, the public prejudice abstained 
from the fish of the river; and the institution of an annual 
feast perpetuated the worship of images, and the abhorrence 
of the Gfeek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Catfiolic 
arms, the Roman pontiff convened a synod of ninety-three 
bishops against the heresy of the Iconoclasts. With their 
consent he pronounced a general excommunication against 
all who by word or deed should attack the tradition of the 
fiithers and the images of the saints; in this sentence the 
emperor was tacitly involved '^, but the vote of a last and 
hopeless remonstrance may seem to imply that the anathema 
was yet suspended over his guilty head. No sooner had they 
confirmed their own safety, the worship of images, and the 
freedom of Rome and Italy, than the popes appear to have 
relaxed of their severity, and to have spared the relics of the 
Byzantine dominion. Their moderate counsels delayed and 
prevented the election of a new emperor, and they exhorted 
the Italians not to separate from the body of the Roman 
monarchy. The exarch was permitted to reside within the 
walls of Ravenna, a captive rather than a master; and till 
the Imperial coronation of Charlemagne, the government of 
Rome and Italy was exercised in the name of the successors 
of Constantine f. 

The liberty of Rome which had been oppressed by the 

• Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the si quis .... imaginum 
sacrarum .... destructor .... extiteritsit extorris acorpoie D.N. Jesu 
Christi vel totius ecclesise unilatc. The canonists may decide whether 
Ihe guilt or the name constitutes the excommunication ; and the decision 
is of the last importance to their safety, since, according to the oracle 
(Gratian Caus. xxiii. q. 6. c. 47. apud Spanheim, Hist Iniag. p. 112.), 
liomicidas non esse qui excommunicates trucidant. 

t Compescuit tale consilium Pontifex, sperans conversionem principis 
(Anastas, p. 156.). Sed ne desisterent ah amore et fide R. J. adinoneoat 
(p. 157.). The popes style Leo and Constantine Copronyinus, Impera- 
tores et Domini, with the strange epithet of Pimimi, A fitmous Mosaic 

theLateraa (A.D. 798.) represents Christ, who delivers the keys to 
St. Peter and the banner to Constantine V. (Muratori, Annali dltalia, 
torn. vi. p. 337. )• 
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Arms and arts of Augustus^ was rescued^ after seven hundred 
and fifty years of servitude, from the persecution of Leo the 
Isaurian. By the Caesars, the triumphs of the consuls had 
been annihilated : in the decline and fall of the empire, the 
god Terminus, the sacred boundary, had insensibly receded 
from the ocean, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates; 
and Rome was reduced to her ancient territory from Viterbo 
to Terracina, and from Narni to the mouth of the Tiber’*'. 
Whjn the kings were banished, the republic reposed on the 
firm basis which had been founded by their wisdom and 
virtue. Their perpetual jurisdiction was divided between 
two annual magistrates; the senate continued to exercise 
the powers of administration and counsel ; and the legisla- 
, live authority was distributed in the assemblies of the peo- 
ple, by a well-proportioned scale of property and service. 
Ignorant of the arts of luxury, the primitive Romans had 
improved the science of government and war; the will of 
the community was absolute ; the rights of individuals were 
sacred ; one hundred and thirty thousand citizens were 
armed for defence or conquest ; and a band of robbers and 
outlaws was moulded into a nation, deserving of freedom, 
and ambitious of glory f. When the sovereignty of the 
Greek emperors was extinguished, the ruins of Rome pre- 
sented the sad image of depopulation and decay ; her slavery 
was an habit, her liberty an accident; the effect of super- 
stition, and the object of her own amazement and terror. 
The last vestige of the subtance, or even the forms, of the 
constitution, was obliterated from the practice and memory 
of the Romans; and they were devoid of knowledge, or 
virtue, again to build the fabric of a common-wealth. Their 
scanty remnant, the offspring of slaves and strangers, was 
despicable in the eyes of the victorious Barbarians. As 
often as the Franks dr Lombards expressed their most bitter 

* I have traced the Roman duteby according to the maps, and the maps 
according to the excellent dissertation, of father Beretti (de Choro^raphia 
(tali^e Medii ^vi, sect. xx. p. 23*2.). Yet I must nicely observe, 
that Viterbo is of Lombard foundation (p. 211.), and that Terracina was 
usurped by the Greeks. 

t On the extent, population, 3cc. of the Roman kingdom, the reader 
may peruse, with pleasure* the Discours Preliminaire to the Republique 
Romaine of M. de Beaufort (tom. i.), who will not be accused of too 
much credulity fi^r the early ages of iioxae. 
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contempt of a foe, they called him a Roman ; and in this 
name,” says the bishop Liutprand, we include what- 
ever is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious^ 
the extremes of avarice and luxury, and every vice that 
can prostitute the dignity of human nature*.” By the 
necessity of their situation, the inhabitants of Rome were 
cast into the rough model of a republican government: they 
were compelled to elect some judges in peace, and some 
leaders in war ; the nobles assembled to deliberate, and their 
resolves could not be executed without the union and con- 
sent of the multitude. The style of the Roman senate and 
people was revived f, but the spirit was fled ; and their new 
Independence was disgraced by the tumultuous conflict of 
licentiousness and oppression. The want of laws could only 
be supplied by the influence of religion, and their foreign 
and domestic counsels were moderated by the authority of 
the bishop. His alms, his sermons, his correspondence with 
the kings and prelates of the ^^iest, his recent services, their 
gratitude and oath, accustomed the Romans to consider 
him as the first magistrate or prince of the city. The 
Christian humility of the popes was not offended by the 
name of Dominns, or Lord ; and their face and inscription 
are still apparent on the roost ancient coins J. Their tem- 
poral dominion is now confirmed by the reverence of a thou- 
sand years; and their noblest title is the free choice of a 
people, wdioin they had redeemed from slavery. 

* Quos ^ Romanos J nos, Longobardi scilicet, Saxones, Franc?, Lotha> 
ring?, Bajoarii, Suevi, Biirgiiiidiones, tanto dedignamur ut inimicos nos- 
tros comiiioti, nil aliud contumeliarum nisi Roiriane, dicainus: lioc solo, 
id est Uomanoruin nomine, quicquid i^nobilitatis, quicquid timiditatis, 
quicquid avaritia^, quicquid luxuria:, quicquid niendacii, iramo quicquid 
vitiorum cst comprehendentes (Mutprand, in Legal. Script. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 481.). For the sins of Cato or Tally, IVIinos might have im- 
posed, as a fit penance, the daily perusal of this barbarous passage. 

• t Pipino regi Francorum, omnis senatus, atque umVersa populi gene- 
ralitas a Deo servatae Romans urbisi Codex Carolin. epist. S6. in Script. 
Ital. tom. iii. pars ii. p. l(>0. The names of senatus and senator were 
never totally extinct (Dissert. Chorograph. p. 2l6, 217.); but in the 
middle ages they signified little more than nobiles optimates, &:c. (Du- 
cange. Gloss. Latin.). 

t See Muratori Antiquit. Italiae Medii JEvu tom. ir. dissertat. xxvii.. 
p. 548. On one of these coins we read lladrianus Papa {A,D. 772.); on 
the reverse, Viet. ODNN. with the word CONOJB, which the P6re Jou- 
bert (Science des Medaille$, tom. ii. p. 42.) explains by CONstantinopoli 
Officina B ( secunda ) . 
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In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of 
Elis enjoyed a perpetual peace, under the protection of Ju-' 
piter, and in the exercise of the Olympic games Happy 
would it have been for the Romans, if a similar privilege 
had guarded the patrimony of St. Peter from the calamities 
of war; if the Christians, who visited the holy . threshold, 
would have slieathed their swords in the presence of the 
apostle and his successor. But this mystic circle could have 
been traced only by the wand of a legislator and a sage : 
this pacific system was incompatible with the zeal and am# 
bition of the popes; the Romans were not addicted, like 
the inhabitants of Elis, to the innocent and placid labours 
of agriculture ; and the Barbarians of Italy, though soft-' 
ened by the climate, were far below the Grecian states in 
the institutions of public and private life. A memorable 
example of repentance and piety was exhibited by Liut- 
prand king of the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the 
Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice of Gregory the 
second withdrew his troops, resigned his conquests, re- 
spectfully visited tlie church of St. Peter, and after perform- 
ing his devotions, offered his sword and dagger, his cuirass 
and mantle, his silver cross and his crown of gold, on the 
tomb of the apostle. But this religious fervour was the 
illusion, perhaps the artifice of the moment; the sense of 
interest is strong and lasting ; the love of arms and rapine 
was congenial to the Lombards; and both the prince and 
people were irresistibly tempted by the disorders of Italy, 
the nakedness of Rome, and the un warlike profession of her 
new chief. On the first edicts of the emperor, they de- 
clared themselves the champions of the holy images: Liut- 
prancl invaded the province of Romagna, which had already 
assumed that distinctive appellation ; the Catholics of the 
Exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civil and mili- 
taijr power ; and a foreign enemy was introduced for the first 
time into the impregnable fortress of Ravenna. That city 

• See West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Gaines (Pindar, vol. ii. p. SS 
-^6. edition in ISmo.), and the judicious reflections of Polybius (tom. i. 
i. iv. p, 466. edit. Gronov.). 

t The speech of Gregory to the Lombard is finely composed by Sigiv 
idus (de Regno Italix, 1. iii. Opera, tom. p. 173.), who imitates tlm 
license and the spirit of Sallust or Livy. 
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and fortress were speedily recovered by the active diligence 
and maritime forces of the Venetians; and those faithful 
subjects obeyed the exhortation of Gregory himself^ in se* 
parating the personal guilt of Leo from the general cause of 
the Roman empire*. The Greeks were less mindful of the 
service, than the Lombards of the injury: the two 'nations, 
hostile in their faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and 
unnatural alliance ; the king and the exarch marched to the 
eonquest C>f Spoleto and Rome : the storm evaporated with» 
out e^ect, but the policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a 
vexatious alternative of hostility and truce. His successor 
Astolphus declared himself the equal enemy of the emperor 
and the pope: Ravenna was subdued by force or trea- 
chery f, and this final conquest extinguished the series of 
the exarchs, who had reigned with a subordinate power 
since the time of Justinian and the ruin of the Gothic king- 
dom. Rome was summoned to acknowledge the victorious 
Lombard as her lawful sovereign ; the annual tribute of a 
piece of gold was fixed as the ransom of each citizen, and 
.the sword of destruction was unsheathed to exact the penalty 
of her disobedience. The Romans hesitated ; they en- 
treated ; they complained ; and the threatening Barbarians 
were checked by arms and negociations, till the popes had 
engaged the friendship of an ally and avenger beyond the 
Alps^:* 

In his distress, the first Gregory had implored the aid of 
the hero of the age, of Charles Martel, who governed the 
French monarchy with the humble title of ma^^or or duke ; 
and who, by his signal victory over the Saracens, had saved 

* The Venetian bistoriatis John Sagorninus (Chron. Venet. p. IS.) and 
the doge Andrew Dandolo (Scriptore# Rer. Ital. tom. xii. p. 1S5.), ba\^ 
preserved this epistle of Gregory. The loss and recovery of Ravenna are 
mentioned by Paulus Diacoous (de Gest. Langobard. 1. vi. c. 49 . 64. m 
Script, hah tom. i. pars i. p. 506. 508.) ; but our cbronolpglsts, Pa^ 
Muratori» &:c. cannot ascertain the date or circumstances. 

t The option will depend on the various readings of the MSS. of 
tSL»mB^ec€perai 9 or decerpserat (Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars i. p. I 67 .). 

X The Codex Carollnus is a collection of the epistles of the JBopes to 
Charles Martel (whom they style Sudreguius), Pepin and Charlemagne 
as far ^ the year 791» when it was formed by the last of these princes. 
Hisorigind and authentic M$. '(Bibiiothecse Cubicularls) if npw in tlie 
Iffiperiad Ulw^y of Vienna, and has been published by Laml&ecius and 
Muratori ( Serspu Berum Ital. tom. iii. pars ii. p. 75, &c.). 

VoL. VII. E 
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his country, and perhaps Europe, from the Mahometan 
yoke. The ambassadors of the pope were received by 
Charles with decent reverence; but the greatness of his oo 
cupations, and the shortness of his life, prevented his in* 
terference in the affairs of Italy, except by a friendly and 
ineffectual mediation. His son Pepin, the heir of his power 
and virtues, assumed the office of champion of the Romi^a 
church ; and the zeal of the French prince appears to have 
been prompted by the love of glory and religion.* But the 
danger was on the banks of the Tyber, the succour on those 
of the Seine; and our sympathy is cold to the relation of 
distant misery. Amidst the tears of the city, Stephen the 
third embraced the generous resolution of visiting in person 
the courts of Lombardy and France, to deprecate the injus* 
tice of his enemy, or to excite the pity and indignation of 
his friend. After soothing the public despair by litanies and 
orations, he undertook this laborious journey with the am* 
bassadors of the French monarch and the Greek emperor. 
.The king of the Lombards was inexorable ; but his threats 
could not silence the complaints, nor retard the speed of 
the Roman pontiff, who traversed the Pennine Alps, reposed 
in the abbey of St. Maurice, and hastened to grasp the 
right-hand of his protector, a hand which was never lifted 
in vain, either in war or friendship. Stephen was enter- 
tained as the visible successor of the apostle ; at the next 
assembly, the field oi March or of May, his injuries were 
exposed to a devout and warlike nation, and he repassed 
the Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror, at the 
head of a brench army, which was led by the king in person. 
The Lombards, after a weak resistance, obtained an igno- 
minious peace, and swore to restore the possessions, and to 
respect the sanctity, of the Roman church. But no sooner 
was Astolphus delivered from the presence of the French 
arms, than he forgot his promise and resented his disgrace. 
Lome was again encompassed by his arms; and Stephen, 
appr^ensive of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine allies., 
enforced his complaint and request, by an eloquent letter 
in the name and person of St. Peter himself*. The apostle 

* most extraordinary letter in the Codex Carolinns, epift, iti. 

?• 92. rue enemies of the poises have charged them with fraud and 
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assures his adoptive sons, the king, the clctgy, and the 
nobles of France, that dead in the flesh, he is still alive in 
the spirit ; that they now hear, and must obey, the voice of 
the founder and guardian of the Roman church; that the 
Virgin, the angels, the saints, and the martyrs, and all the 
host of heaven, unanimously urge the request, and will con- 
fess the obligation; that riches, victory, and paradise, will 
crown their pious enterprise, and that eternal damnation 
will be the penalty of their neglect, if they suffer his tomb,, 
his temple, and his people, to fall into the hands of the per- 
fidious Lombards. The second expedition of Pepin was 
not less rapid and fortunate than the first : St. Peter was 
satisfied, Rome was again saved, and Astolphus was taught 
the lessons of justice and sincerity by the scourge of a fo- 
reign master. After this double chastisement, theXombards 
languished about twenty years in a state of languor and 
decay. But their minds were not 3'ct humbled to their con- 
dition ; and instead of aftecting the pacific virtues of the 
feeble, they peevishly harassed the Romans with a repeti- 
tion of claims, evasions, and inroads, which they undertook 
without reflection and terminated without gloiy. On eitVier 
side, their expiring monarchy was pressed by the zeal and 
prudence of pope Adrian the first, the genius, the fortune* 
and greatness of Charlemagne the son of Pepin ; these 
heroes of the church and state were united in public and 
domestic friendship, and while they trampled on the pro- 
strate, they varnished their proceedings with the fairest 
colours of equity and moderation"^. The passes of the Alps, 
and the walls of Pavia, were the only defence of the Lorn - 
bards; the former were surprised, the latter were invested, 
by the son of Pepin ; and after a blockade of two years, 

blasphemy; yet they surely meant to persuade rather llian deceive. 'This 
introduction of the dead, or of immortals, was familiar to the ancient 
orators, though it is executed on this occasion in the rude fashion of the 

age. 

* Except in the divorce of the daughter of Desiderius, whom Chaiie- 
masne repudiated sine aliquo crimine. Pope Stephen IV. bad most fiiri- 
ousW opposed the alliance of a noble Frank— cum pertida horrida, nec di- 
cenda, loetentissima natione Longobardorum— to whom he imputes the 
first stain of leprosy (Cod. Caroliii. cpist. 45 . p. 178, 179.)* Another rea- 
son against the marriage was the existence of a first wife (Muratori, Annali 
altalia, tom. vi. p. 232 , 233 . 236 , 237 ). But Chailemagnc indulged him- 
self in the freedom of polygamy or concubinage. 
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Desiderius^ the last of their native princes^ snrrendered hia 
sceptre and his capital. Under the dominion of a foreign 
king, but in the possession of their national laws, the Lom- 
bards became the brethren, rather tlian the subjects, of the 
Franks; who derived their blood, and manners, and lan- 
guage, from the same Germanic origin 

The mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovingian 
family, form the important link of antient and modern, of 
civil and ecclesiastical, history. In the conquest of Italy, 
the champions of the Roman church obtained a favourable 
occasion, a specious title, the wishes of the people, the 
prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the most essential 
gifts of the popes to the Carlovingian race were the dignities 
of king of France t, and of patrician of Rome. I. Under 
the sacerdotal monarchy of St. Peter, the nations began to 
resume the practice of seeking, on the banks of the Tyber, 
their kings, their laws, and tl»e oracles of their fate. The 
Franks were pei*plexed between the name and substance of 
their government. All the powers of royalty were exercised 
by Pepin, mayor of the palace ; and nothing, except the ae- 
gal title, was wanting to his ambition. His enemies wei*e 
crushed by his valour ; his friends were multiplied by his li- 
berality ; his father had been the saviour of Christendom ; 
and the claims of personal merit were repeated and en- 
nobled in a descent of four generations. The name and 
image of royalty was still preserved in the last descendant 
of Clovis, the feeble Childeric ; but his obsolete right could 
only be used as an instrument of sedition : the nation W’‘as 
desirous of restoring the simplicity of the constitution; and 
Pepin, a subject and a prince, was ambitious to ascertain 
his own rank and the fortune of his family. The mayor 
and the nobles were bound, by an oath of fidelity, to the 
royal phantom ; the blood of Clovis was pure and sacred 

• See the Annali d*ltalia of Muratori, tom. vi. and the three first disser* 
tations of his Antiquitates Italise Medii iEvi, tom. j. 

t Besides the common historians, three French critics, Launoy (Opera, 
tom. V. pars ii. 1. vii. epist. 9* p- 477 — 487.)» Pag* (Critica, A.D. 75J, No. 

1 — 6. A.D. 752, No. I — 10.), and Natalis Alexander (Hist. Novi Testa* 
menti, diwertnt. ii. p. 90-“ 107.), have treated this subject of the deposi- 
tion of Childeric with leaiming and attention, but with a strong bias to 
save the independence of ihcci owu. Yet they arc hard pressed by the 
text which they produce of F.^iubard, Theophancs and the old anhals^, 
Laureshanienscs Faldensis, Loisielau<. 
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in their eyes ; and their common ambassadors addressed t^e 
Roman pontiff, to dispel their, scruples| or to absolve their 
promise. The interest of pope Zachary, the successor of the 
two Gregories, prompted him to decide, and to decide in 
their favoot^vhe pronounced that the nation might lawfully 
unite^ in t^ same person, the title and authority of king; 
and that th^ unfortunate Cbilderic, a victim of the public 
safety, should be degraded, shaved, and confined in a monas* 
tery for the remainder of his days. An answer so agreeable 
to their wishes was accepted by the Franks, as the opinion 
of a casuist, the sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a pro- 
phet: the Merovingian race disappeared from the earth; 
and Pepin was exalted on a buckler by the suffrage of a free 
people, accustomed to obey his laws and to inarch under his 
standard. His coronation was twice performed,/^ with the 
sanction of the popes, by their most faithful servant St. Bo- 
niface, the apostle of Germany, and by the grateful hands 
of Stephen the third, who, in the monastery of. 1^. Denys, 
placed the diadem on the head of his benefactor. The royal 
unction of the kings of Israel was dexterously applied'**' : the 
successor of St. Peter assumed the character of a divine am- 
bassador; a German chieftain was transformed into the Lord’s 
anointed ; and this Jewish rite has been diffused and main- 
tained by the superstition and vanity of modern Europe. 
The Franks were absolved from their ancient oath; but a dire 
anathema was thundered against them and their posterity, if 
they should dare to renew the same freedom of choice, or to 
elect a king, except in tlite holy and meritorious race of the 
Carlovingian princes. Without appreliending the future dan- 
ger, these princes gloried in their present security ; the secre- 
tary of Charlemagne affirms, that the French sceptre was 
transferred by the authority of the popes f; and in their 

* Not absolutely for the first time. On a less conspicuous theatre, it 
had been used, in the yith and viilh centuries, by the provincial bishops 
of Britain and Spain. The royal unction of Constantinople was borrowed 
from the Latins in the last age of the empire. Constantine Manasses men- 
tions that of Charlemagne as a foreign, Jewish, incomprehensible cere- 
mony. See Selden’s Titles of Honour, in bis Works, vol. iiu part i. ps 
S34--249. 

t See Eginhard, in VitA Caroli Mt^t, c. i. p. 9# 8rc. c. iii/p.^4. Gbil 
dcric deposed— the Carlovingians were e8tablished--*imM^^rf/tf^e, 
Pontificis Romani. Launoy, &c. pretend that these strong wdrt^ are sus- 
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boldest enterprises, they insist, with confidence, on this sig- 
nal and successful act of temporal jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and language, the patricians 
of Rome * were far remoTcd from the senate of Romulus, or 
the palace of Constantine, from the free nobles of the repub- 
lic, or the fictitious parents of the emperor. After the reco- 
very of Italy and Africa by the arms of Justiniarr, the impor- 
tance and danger of those remote provinces required the 
presence of a supreme magistrate; he was indifferently styled 
the exarch or the patrician : and these governors of Ravenna, 
who fill their place in tlie chronology of princes, extended 
their jurisdiction over the Roman city. Since the revolt of 
Italy and the loss of the Exarchate, the distress of the Ro- 
mans had exacted some sacrifice of their independence. Yet, 
even in this act, they exercised the right of disposing of them- 
selves ; Jtnd the decrees of the senate and people, successively 
invested Charles Martel and his posterity, with the honours 
of patrician of Rome. The leaders of a powerful nation 
would have disdained a servile title and subordinate office ; 
but the reign of the Greek emperors was suspended ; and, in 
the vacancy of the empire, they derived a more glorious com- 
mission from the pope and the republic. I’he Roman am- 
bassadors presented these patricians with the kc^ys of the 
shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol of sovereignty ; 
-with a holy banner, which it was their right and duty to un- 
furl in the defence of the church and city f. In the time of 
Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard 
kingdom covered the freedom, while it threatened the safety, 
of Rome; and the represented only the title, the 

ceptible of a very soft interpretation. Be it so } yet Eginbard understood 
the world, the court, and the Latin language. 

* For the title and powers of patrician of Rome, sec Ducange (Gloss. 
Latin, tom. v. p. 149—151.)* Pagi (Critica, A.D. 740, No. 6 — 1 1.), Mura; 
tori (Aiinali d'ltalia, tom. vi. p. SOS — .S^OOtand St. Marc (Abrcge Chrol 
nologique d’ltalie, tom. i. p. .S79 — .382.). Of these the Franciscan Pagi is 
the most disposed to make the patrician a lieutenant of the church, radier 
than of the empire. 

t The papal advocates can soften the symbolic meaning of the banner 
and the keys; but the style of ad return dimisimus, or direximus (Codex 
Carolin. enist. i. tom. iii. pars ii. p, 76 .), seems to allow of no palliatioi;) or 
escape. In the MS. of the Vienna library, they read, instead of regnum^ 
rogmt^ prayer or request (sec Ducange) ; and the royalty of Charles Mar- 
tel is subverted by this important correction (Catalini, in his Critical Fre*. 
fiires Annali dltaiia, toni. xvii. p. 9’i*'--99.). 
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service/ the alliance of these distant protectors, ^be power 
^nd policy of Cbarlemaji^ne annihilated an enemy, and im* 
posed a master. In his first visit to the capital, he was re- 
ceived with all the honours which had formerly been paid 
to the exarch, the representative of the emperor ; and these 
honours obtained some new decorations from the joy and 
gratitude of pope Adrian the first*. No sooner was he in- 
formed of the sudden approach of the monarch, than he dis 
patched |be magistrates and nobles of Rome to meet him, 
with the banner, about thirty miles from the city. At the 
distance of one mile, the Flaminian way was lined with the 
schools j or national communities, of Greeks, Lombards, 
Saxons, &c. : the Roman youth were under arms ; and the 
children of a more tender age, with palms and olive branches 
in their hands, chanted the praises of their great deliverer. 
At the aspect of the holy crosses, and ensigns of the saints, 
he dismounted from bis horse, led the procession of bis 
nobles to the Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, de- 
voutly kissed each step of the threshold of the apostles. In 
the portico, Adrian expected him at the head of his clergy: 
they embraced, as friends and equals ; but in their march to 
the altar, the king or patrician assumed the right-hand of 
the pope. Nor was the Frank content with these vain and 
empty demonstrations of respect. In the twenty-six years 
that elapsed, between the conquest of Lombardy and his 
Imperial coronation, Rome, which had been delivered by 
the sword, was subject, as his ow^n, to the sceptre of Charle- 
magne. The people swore allegiance to his person and fa- 
mily : in his name money was coined, and justice was admi- 
nistered ; and the election of the popes was examined and 
confirmed by his authority. Except an original and self-in- 
herent claim of sovereignty, there was not any prerogative 
remaining, which the title of emperor could add to the pa- 
trician of Romet- 

* In the authentic narrative of this reception, the Liber Pontificalis ob- 
serves— obviam ilii cjus sanctitas dirigens venerabiles cruces, id est signa; 
sicut, mos est ad exarcbum, aut patricium suscipiendum, eum cum ingen ti 
honore suscipi fecit (tom. iii. pars i. jp. 186.). 

t Paulus Diacdnui, who wrote before the empire of Cbar|ema^e, de- 
scribes llome ^ his subject cityr-^yestr^ civitates (ad Pompi^m Fcstum^ 
#uii tiddidit sceptris (da Metensis Ecciesia ^isoopis). Some Carlavingiaii 
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Tto jpmtitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to these 
i^IigtUUonSj and their names are consecrated as the saviours 
and benefactors^ the Roman church. Her ancient patri- 
jnmiy of famtt and houses was transformed by their bounty 
into the temporal dominion of cities and provinces ; and the 
donation of the Exarchate was the first fruits of the con«- 
quests of Pepin*. Astolphus with a sigh relinquished his 
prey; the beys and the hostages of the principal cities were 
delivered to the French ambassador; and, in his master’s 
name, he presented them before the tomb of St. Peter. The 
ample measure of the Exarchate f might comprise all the* 
provinces of Italy which had obeyed the emperor and his 
vicegerent: but its strict and proper limits were included in 
the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara: its inse* 
parable dependency was the Pentapolis, which stretched 
along the Adriatic from Rimini to Ancona^ and advanced 
into the midland country as far as the ridges of the Apen- 
nine. In this transaction, the ambition and avarice of the 
popes had been severely condemned. Perhaps the humility of 
a Christiati priest should have rejected an earthly kingdom, 
which ii was not easy for him to govern without renounc- 
ing the virtues of his profession. Perhaps a faithful subject, 
or even a generous enemy > would have been less impatient 
to divide the spoils of the Barbarian ; and if the emperor had 
intrusted Stephen to solicit in his name the restitution of the 
Exarchate, I will not absolve the pope from the reproach of 
treachery and falsehood. But in the rigid interpretation of 
the laws, eveiy one may accept, without injury, whatever his 
benefactor can bestow without injustice. The Greek empe- 

ineiiids» struck at Romc» have cup^ged Le BJauc to write au elaborate* 
though partial, dissertation on their autiiority at Home, both as patricians 
and emperors (Amsterdam, 1692, in 4to.). 

^ Mosbeim (Institution Hist. Eccles. p. 263.) weighs this donation vrith. 
fair and deliberate prudence. The original act has never btetp 
but the Liber Pontihcalis represents (p. 171.). and the Codex Carolinus 
supposes, this ample gift. Both are coateinpurary records : and the latter 
ii the more autlietHk, since it has beeupneserved, not in the papal, huf the 
Imperial,, library, 

t Batwern the exorbttant end narrow concessions, of interest 

andpr^udice, from which even Muratori (Antiquitet.'totn* 1. p. 69 ^ 8 .} 
h id^exaiiqtt* I have been guided, in^ limits of % Esarchatc and Pen- 
PisKftafio t^orographica iidia; <|fiedii toin. x. p. 
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Edr bad aMtoaiid «ir ferfeited bit rigbt td tbe 
Eodthe iward of Att^fdiEt wot brokim by iheatrpnger ^woi^ 
of the Cafflovingmii; It wet not to the tease of^ the Icoeo* 
clast that Peftn bodoEfOted hii peraoa and army to a do^de . 
expedition hayond Alpts he pottesied, mid might li^ 
fatly alaeMte Ms coiMiaetit ; and to the importimiiiet of ^ 
<Sreekg> he frnmly rep^Ml, Hiet no haman coasidedEtoE 
thould tempt Mm to resOme the gift which he had confeihped 
on the Roman pontiff for the remission of bis sins end the- 
satyation of his soul<> The splendid donation was granted in 
supreme and absolute dominion^ and the world beheld for 
the first time a Cfafistian bishop invested with the preroga- 
tives of a temporal prince; the choice of magistrates;^ the 
exercise of justUse^ tiie imposition of taxes> and the wealth of 
the palace of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the Lombard 
hingdom^ the inhabitants of the dutchy of Spoleto* sought 
II refuge from the storm^ shaved their heads after the Roman 
fashion^ declared themselves the servants and subjects of St. 
Peter, and completed, by this vOiantary surrender, the pre- 
sent circle of the ecclesiastical state. That mysterious circle 
was enlarged to an indefinite extent, by the verbal or written 
donation of Charlemagne f, who, in the first transports of bis 
victory^ despoiled himself and the Greek emperor of the ci- 
ties and islands which had formerly been annexed to the 
Exarchate. But, in the cooler moments of absence and re- 
flection, he viewed, with an eye of jealousy and envy, the 
recent greatness of his ecclesiastical ally. The execution nf 
bis own and his father^s promises was respectfully ehidm t 
the king of the Franks and Lombards asserted the inalieii- 
able rights of the empire ; and, in his life and death, Rb- 


^ Speietitii depreesti sunt, ut eoi io servltio B. P^tri recipsret et ixpic 
Rotiiaiiorttiii ubnaniri &ceret (Anasusiin, p* IB5.). Yet it sahy J m aqui^ 
lion wbethtr they gave fhdr own peisqaa or their ooiaiitry. 

t Tbebot icy mid donadont df ChariemuM are eurdUly jCMmiaai 
St Marc tom. i. p. dflo-HOS.), bat ttomcAlN C^nm 

Carotbli^ l^ieTe,«iA.Wr that ^ eci. lie 

pde^lietdfdaDatMii tbaf pre^aai^tolMextaiiL hibftjaf dikdaMaa^ 

Louit Jite piem (»c(mliiiL de 

Gb«ra)ibii|^, p/ttleaatimiBtt^ BHwb^aadMm (Sw 

Vol^VIL. F 
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>^ q 11 tii Rome^ Was titifiabercd in th^5 list of lift 
ifiatropoHtan sovereignty of the- Exavcbaie 

.melted aWajr;iO tiio hands of the popes : they found 4n tlic 
archbishops ofVRaveona a datigerous* arid’ domestic rivalf : 
Ae iioliles and ^]f>rietts disdain yoke of a priest; and, 

4a the disorders* of the times, they could only retain the 
menaory of an ancient claim, which, in a more prosperous 
age,’ they ‘have revived and realized. 

* Fraud is tlie feSource of weakness and cutminge; and the 
"strong, though ignorant,* Barbarian, was often entangled in 
the net of sacerdotal policy. The Vatican and Lateran were 
an arsenal and manufacture, which, according to the oc- 
casion, have produced or concealed a various collection of 
false or genuine, of corrupt or suspicious, acts, as they 
tended to promdte the interest of the Roman church* < Be- 
fore the end of the eighth century, some aposiolkifesadbe, 
perhaps the notorious Isidore, composed the dlimfetai»> and 
the donation of Constantine, the two magtt^ pilkrs of the 
spiritual and temporal monarchy of the popes. This me- 
morable donation was introduced to the world by an epistle 
of Adrian the first, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the 
liberality, and revive the name, of the great Constantine J. 
According to the legend, the first of the Christian emperors 
was healed of the leprosy, and purified iu the waters of bap- 
tism, by St. Silvester, the Roman bishop ; and never was 
physician more gloriously recompensed. His royul pro- 
selyte withdrew from the seat and patrimony of St, Peter; 
dedaied his resolution of founding a new capital in the 

* Charlemagne solicited and obtained from the proprietor, Hadrian T. 
tbemoBaicB of the palace of Ravenna, for the decoration of Aix.kChapellc 
(Cod. Carolin. cpist. 07. p. 223.). 

t The popes of^en complain of the usurpations of Leo of Ravenna 
f Codex Carolin. epist. 51, 52, 63. p. 200—205.) : Si ^rpus St. Andrese 
mtrhi |;ertnahi St Petri htc humasset, nequaquam nos Romani pontificcs 
sic subjugassent (Agncllus, Liber Pobt|ficalis, in Scriptores Rerpm Ital. 
•tbm. it pars i. p. 107.). ; • 

' X Ptiwlmo Constanfino magno, per ejus Jargitatem S. R. Ccclesl^ ele- 
vata et exaltata esV et ’potestateUi In his Hesperiae partibps laf^ri digna* 
ttis est . J • . Quia ecce abvus Constantinus bis tempd^lhus, Ac. (Codex 
“CavdUn. epist. 49. in toth.1ii. pai;sit p. 1DA0« Pagf (witka^ A.lX 324> 
)]0.) ascribes them to an tmpos^r of the vtiith century,, vdkOviKp*Wm 
of St hh hdbMe title pf PteeaforWas ig&nrauUy^ but 

turned iatb hh ufeyehdiidiie was 

a few sheets of paper wpre" sPid for much wealth gnd power. 
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Eist ; ta tlia popes the free peFpe||iiil 

sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the West 
This lietton was prodnetive of tlie most beneficial^ 

The Greek priiie^were convicted of the gailt of ttsnfpa- 
tion; and tlie revolt of Gregory was the claim of his la«i^ 
inheritance; The popes were delivered from their debt %f 
gratitude; and the nominal gifts of the Carlovingians ^dre 
no more than the jnsttaOd irrevocable restitution of a scanty 
portion of the ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome 
no longer depended on the choice of a fickle people; and 
the successors of St. Peter and Constantine were invested 
with the purple and prerogatives of the Cmsars. So deep 
was the ignorance and^credulity of tlie times, that the most 
absurd of fables was received, with equal reverence, in 
Greece and in France, and is still enrolled among the de- 
crees of the canon lawf. The emperors, and the Rdmims, 
were incapable of discerning a forgery, that subverted their 
rights and freedom; and the only opposition proceeded 
from a Sabine monastery, which, in the ^beginning of the 
twelfth century, disputed the troth and validity of the dona- 
4tion of Constantine:}:. In the revival of Jetters and Jibeti|y 
this fictitious deed was transpierced by the |Jen of Laurenfius 
Valla, the pen of an^ eloquent critic and a Roman patriot |. 

• Fabricius (Bihliot. Grjec. tom. vi. p. 4 — 7.) has efiomerated the seve- 
ral editions of this Act, hi Greek and Latin. The copy Mihich Laurentius 
Valla recites and refutes, appears to be taken either from the spurious 
Acts .of Sx. Silvester or from Gratian's Decree, to which, according to him 
and otheri;, it has been surreptitiously tacked. 

t In the year 1059, it was believed (was it believed?) by pop#«LeolX. 
cardinal Peter Damiauus, &c. Muratori places (Ann^i (Tltalia^ tom. it. 
p. tS, t4-} the fictitious donations of Lewis the Pious, the Otho^,i&c* de 
Donafione Constantini. See a Dissertation, of Natalis Akxand^* 
lum iv. diss. 25. p. 335— S50, , , 

I See a l^rge acoou|tt of the controversy ( A .D. 1 105), which arose from 
.a private lawsuit, in the Cbronicon Farsense (Script. Heriiili Italicsmir, 
tom. ii< 4^ it* p. ^7, Ape*), a eopioi|8 extract from the <|f ihat 

BetWjd^tlieald>ey. , They «wdi;e formerly accessible to curious foreigners 
(Le Blanc ^^bitlon), and would have enriched th« vpluimii^f 
the H^toria; Monasttqa Italia qf Quirinj, But they ^re no^ impriioned 
. ^riptoieCH^IvtonV u« piirs«. p. by the li|Wd poto^ bf 

Ahe court of ftome,;, and the future cardinal yielded the vdfoe oJf autho- 
rity apd % whisper* of ambition (Quiriip, Po«ppiei?^t par^fi^ 

. .I l have read in t^eoHeetihn of SchAr4m^]l^ieBli$t9 m 

thiskninmted dhe^rsei^liicb wa#mpeaejf by 
^the auuior, A.D. 1440, six years after the flight of pope Ec^^us IV. it 

F2 
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maUHOpowum oi tiic iftef»tb emtmy ime'Mtoni^sd 
lil ymt coeb u tbe sikot aod irw> 

sMbie I f n t gw w tf 4>f KMoh, 'tiiat Mom die «ad of die next 
i|ge, tli« Mli ma wheeled bf <be oontetapt of buioriuu* 
«|ld poektt wsd^tbe teeit'or modest eensoK of the advo- 
ostet of die Roaiaa chvrdit- The popes themselves have 
indalged a mbiIom the credulity of the Vulgar^; bat a ikisc 
tu^ obkolete tide still sanctifies their reiga ; and, by the 
aarae .fertane which has attended the -decretals, and the 
iSibylliae oracles, the edifice has subsh^ after the foaadai> 
lioM have been nadermiaed. 

While the popes establuhed in Italy their freedom mid 
dominion, the images, the first cause' of their revolt, were 
restored in the Eastern empire ||. Under the reign of CSoa« 


iSE most vehement pskrty pEoipblet : Valla justifies and animates the re* 
volt of the Romanss and would even approve the use of a dagger against 
their taeardotal tyrant Such a critic might expect the persecution of the 
clergy I yet lie made his peaces and is buried in the Lateran (0ayle» Dio 
tionatre Critiquep Valla ^ Vossius, de Historicis Isatinis, p. 5SO.). 

* See Guicciardini, a servant of the popes, in that long and valoable 
4tflrefsioii, which has resnmed Its y^ce in the last edition, correctly pnb- 
Rraed from the author’s MS. and printed in four volumes in quarto^ under 
ilNf name of Friburgo, 1775 (Istoria dltalia, tom. i. p. 565—^.). 

t The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, among foe things that 
were lost upon earth (Orlando Furioso, xxxiv. 80.). 

Di vari fiore ad nn grand monte pasta, 

Ch’ebbe gtk'buonp ^ore, or pnxza forte 
^ueslD era il dono f se perd cUr lece) 

Che Constantino al buon Silvestro fece. 

Yet this incomparable poem has been approved by a buR of Lno X. 

t See Baronins, A.D. 324, No. 1)7— ItS. A.D. 1191, No. 51, 5rc. 
’rhr cardinal wishet to suppose that Rome was ot&red Constantine, and 
sm^kiy Silvester. The act of donation he considers, strangdy enough, 
«• a for^ry of the Greek's. 

t Baronins ii%n dk giierei eontre) eiM^oreait a.it'tl tfop dlt^ et Von von- 
loit sm tool fCan^awdu Perron Jo qui Tempechai, censiirer cettepartie 
de son histoire. J’en devisai un jour avec le Pape, et il ne me repondit 
wuffe ditise ^ chb volete^ I Cfomki la te^ono,” !! k diiok en fiant 
4jPenroniona,|>.77.). 


R The Temaioing history of bnagtot R't’ni Irene to Theodora, » opl- 
lecled* s6r the CaStelidi, l^ltordSfids and P^i f A.D.' Ifd- 
Mb Allwan^r (Hill: N. Tv aecttimii vin. Raaopna adv^tdns 


f Froteslanta; 


Eccles. torn*, vi* 
Imag. p. S(k0^«*4H 
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^staatioe the 4 lbb, tbenniM^f oivil unieiedcsiafl^afd^W 
had ovmht^mube, tr«e^ irithoat «Ktkfiikli«^<lhdt fWNt».Mf 
sBfemiUoa. Tb« adob, tot such they men vum Mf, mn 
sectedy cherished by the enicr asd the seic eioat pveoeee 
devotion ; and the food niliiaoe of Ae monks nod 
obtained a ifinal victory oter the reason end 
maBk Leo the foortk meiatataed with len rigenr the 
gion of his fatbm' and grandlsther ; hot his «ife» the tm 
Mid amhitioos Irene, bod imbibed the zeal of the Atheniansb 
the heirs of the tdoiiiiiy» rather than the ^ilosophy> of theif 
ancestors. Daring the life of her bnsband, these senthneota 
mere ioflaiaed by danger and disiimulation, and she could 
only. labour to protect^and promote some favourite monks 
whom she drew iiom their caverns, and seated on the>iaetro> 
politan thrones of the East. But as soon as the reigned in 
her own name and that of her son, Irene more seriot^jr 
undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and the first step eff 
her future persecution, was a general edict for liberty 'of 
conscience. In the restoration of tire monks, a thousand 
images were exposed to the public veneration; a thousand 
legends were invented of their sufferings and miracle. Py 
the opportunities of. death or removal, the episcopal eeats 
were judiciously filled; the most eager competitors for 
earthly or celesUal favour, anticipated and flattered the 
judgment of their sovereign; and the promotion of her 
secretary Tarasius, gave Irene the patriarch of Constant* 
Dople, and the command of the Oriental church. But the 
decrees of a general conncH Qould onl/ be repealed ’by « 
similar assembly*; the Iconoclasts whom she cojlvlip^ 
were bold in possessioa, and averse let. debate; iflic 
feeble voice of the bishops was le-cchoed' by the liiflp<e 1 bilh> 
midable ekmour of the soUian and peo{^ of* Ceosimt* 
•tiaople. The delay and intrigoes of a year, th« iepura^ 
tiff titaUBsiiflbebtd tro<^ and the cbiaec of 39 «oe ,|i 

Meond orApdax iynod, removed tbew ebstnulea pend . tbit 
e{^opal Masbiebce Was again; iaflariibeOreali^^hb)ti,Jii 


* AM; taGiilekaBdIntini urdbsKendCsnndldlaiBat'WMi 
• jmiBbar of rdslive.pieesi; iathe viikh vatusM of tae Ca<i|Nin> tia.^ 
mA sonur ecMtat'ame^ 
4 <ffiwem'jmiintasPinramd|s. 



H HISTOItY m itHZ AI^D FALL 

Ihe princ^^ No irfedre tha^li ei^tfeeft days were 
tdlowei for^tWddhs^^iktion of this impottaht work : the 
lipo^oclaiitli Bpp#it€d/^ as jttdges, but as criminals br 
beetle decorated by the legates of pope 
Adriatt slad the Eastern patriarchs*, the decrees were 
framed by the president Tarasius, and ratified by the acchi- 
mationll atidstibscriptions of three hundred arid fifty bishops. 
They ^anitnoosly pronounced, that the worship of images 
is agreeable to scripture and reason, to the fathers and 
touricils of the church 5 but they hesitate whetlier that wor- 
ship be relative or direct; whether the Godhead, and the 
figure, of Christ, be entitled to the skme mode of adoration. 
Of this second Nicene council, the acts are still extant ; a 
curious monument of superstition and ignorance, of false- 
hood and folly. I shall only notice the judgment of the 
bishops, on the comparative merit of image- worship arid 
morality. A monk had concluded a trnce with the daBmoh 
of fornication, on condition of interrupting his daily prayers 
to a picture that Hiung in his cell. His scruples prompted 
him to consult the abbot. Rather than abstain from 
‘‘ adoring Christ and his Mother in their holy images, it 
would be better for you,” replied the casuist, to enter 
every brothel, and visit every prostitute, in the city f.” 
For the honour of orthodoxy, at least the orthodoxy of 
the Roman church, ii is somewhat unfortunate, that 
two princes who convened the two councils bf Nice, are 
both stained with the blood of their sons. The second of 
these assemblies was approved and rigorously executed by 
the despotism of Irene, and she refused her adversaries the 
tofcraiion which at first she had granted to her friends. 
During ^the five Succeeding reigns, a period of thirt^r-eight 

poll's legates were casual messengers, two priests without asiy 
sf>ecial couioiission, and who were disavowed on lljeir return, 
Va^borid monks were persuaded bvtbe Catholics to lefpreye'ril (tie wfenW 
^trinr^. ; /Ibis , curions anecdote js revealed by li^KW^re ^SHidiles 

tom. v. p, 1319*), one^of the wj^nteat 

' f h fAff iv flToXii ravrp iropfnoy us 0 f*fi 

"etfimavi * tv top KVfu>i^ Xptr^ 

pvm tvf awTtf fAurpof p itxayr. These visit* Could nof be inriocenj^ 
(SHieda^nwn of ibrmedddh) • • • 

/At» m iViit!*T 0 atvTf &c. Atfio hr; bbl. SfVetio v. p. idit 



y^rs^ ^,CQUt^t,was inaia mt^ uoabAtcdri**^ 
y;»jrious s^qqes?, b^^weea ijbe wor^bippers i|^^a4 thjgs' 

of the im$i,ges ; bat I am pat incUaecl to pursue 
diligence l^e repetition of the sfime events. Niuephonifi^ 
lowed a general liberty of speech ^ndi pmcfXce; and tbf 
virtue of his reign is accused by the monks as the ca^i^ ^ 
bis temporal and eternal perdi^OQ. . Saperstition anfl.,w^p|fr 
ness formed the character pf ^(icbael the firsts but t^ saints 
and images were incapable of suppprliag their votary on the 
.throne, 'in the purple^ Leo the fifth asserted the name and 
religipn of an Armenian; and the idols^ with their seditious 
adherents, were condemned to a second exile. Their ap- 
plause ^would have sanctified the murder of an impious 
tyrant, but his assassin and successor, the second Michael, 
w^s tainted from his birth with the Phrygian heresies: he 
attempted to mediate between the contending parties; and 
the intractable spirit of the Catholics insensibly cast him 
into the opposite scale.. His moderation was guarded by 
timidity ; but bis son Theophilus, alike ignorant of fear and 
pity, was the last and most cruel of the Iconoclasts. The 
enthusiasm of the times ran strongly against them; and the 
emperors, who stemmed the torrent, were exasperated and 
punished by the public hatred. After the death of Theo- 
philus, the final victory of the images was atcbieved by a 
.second female, his widow Theodora, whom he left the 
guardian of the empire. Her measures were bold and de- 
cisive. The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame 
and the soul of her deceased husband ; the sentence of the 
.Iconoclast patriarch was commuted from the loss of his eyes 
to a whipping of two hundred lashes : the bishops trembled, 
ibe mooks shputed, and the festival of orthodoxy preserves 
theianaual memory of .the triumph of the images. A single 
* 4juesCion yet remained, whether they are endowed with ^ny 
proper and inherent sanctity; it wiis agitated by the Greeks 
^of the eleventh century*; and as this opMon has the 
Strongest recommendation of absurdity, 1 at4,#i}|fprised t|bi|t 
4t was not mpie explicitly decided in tlie a£ri^ive« la 
fewest, pope Adrian the first ftteoepled 

f Seel^'accbuot coofrove^sv in' the Afexius of ijM „ ^ 

(I. V. p. te90 sod Mosheim (institut. Hist. JEfcdes. p. d7U * 



vltt HlSTdRT Of tHB HtCttirB A«P FALL 

the Niciene which ts now revered 

%j the Cnlholicg ai the seventh in rank of the general cnmi- 
Oih. Rdt^ and Itdy wem decile to the voice of their 
deiher f mt the greatett part of the Latin Christians were 
llw behind i» the tmse of superstition. The churches of 
France^ Germany^ Enghnidj and Spain^ steered a middle 
oonrsa between the adoration and the destroetton of tmagesi^ 
which they admitted into their temples, not as objects of 
worship^ but as lively and useful memorials of ^faitb and 
history. An angry book of controversy was composed and 
publkhed in the name of Charlemagne*; under his autho* 
lity a synod of three hundred bishops was assembled at 
Frankfort +: they blamed the fury of the Iconoclasts, but 
they pronounced a more severe censure against the supersti- 
tion of the Greeks, and the decrees of tlietr pretended coun- 
cil, which was long despised by the Barbarians of the 
West j:. Among them the worship of images advanced with 
a silent and insensible progress; but a Large atonement is 
made for their hesitation and delay, by the gross idolatry of 
the ages which precede the reformation, and of the eoon- 
tries, both in Europe and America, which are still imn|ersed 
in the gloom of superstition. 

It was ^fter the Nicene synod, and under the reign of 
the pious Irene, that the popes consummated the separation 
of Rome and Italy, by the translation of the empire to tb(S 
less orthodox Charlemagne. They were compelled to chuse 


or wiiiler*quai;tors of Charletnagne, at Worms, A.D. 7U0; and sent by 
Engebert to pope Hadrian T. who answered them by a grsndis et verbosa 
epi^tola (ConciL tom. viii. p. 1S0S-). The Carolines propose ISOobjec* 
tions against the Niceoe synod, and such wor^ as these are the flowers of 
their rhetorio-^detnenciam prised Gefiplitatis ehsibletum errorem ..... 
immenta iasainiiiiiia et aVsortotm .... deritioae dignas ammi^ 

t The assemblies of Charlemagne were political^ as well as ee^^esladi- 
Cii; and the three hundred members (Nat. Akxander^ iee. viiL pi; 
who sat and voted at Fnmkk)ft must indude not only the lNsiiopi^.iiit 
s|U»ots, and even the prindpal toymen. 

i Out supra .lanctistihia patres nostri (^piroopi et sae^doles) esiiitoio. 
dto servlduifi ei adoralioiWss tfiMinttm reouentes conMipSeniiit atque 
comeiuianllli^Mm (ConoiL tom* ix. p« lOl. %aim« 

AardL Ajmemic tmwtbe hard-hearted indeed, who does smsI ^9 





iT&eir frlenal, with relu<st^nt^e khd 

the Catholic virtues of ftieir i*he "dfiffew^ce of ^ 

guage and maphfers had pcrpetnateff ^ dimity of tjl^' I 
capitals; and they were Klibnated tfom, each ptfaeir 
hostile opposition of seventy y^ars. * In that sch^i^ 
Romans had Uste^ of .fre^gW of 

abmissiou would nave exposed them id iftw 



reigpty: their subtnissidii 


revenge of a jealous t^^raht; and the revolution of Italy had 
betrayed the impotence, as well as the tyranny, of ihfe 
Byzantine court. The Greek emperors had restored the 
images, but they had not restored the Calabrian ^tatcs* 
and the Illyrian diocese t, which the Iconoclasts had torn 
away from the successors of St. Peter; and pope Adrian 
threatens them with a sentence of excommunication utt|ess 
they speedily abjui’e this practical heresy The 
were now orthodox, but their religion mi^bt be tainted by 
the, breath of the reigning luonarch ; the Franks werfe now 
contumacious; but a distierning eye might discern their ap-* 
proaching conversion from the use, to the adorationi of 
images. The name of Charlemagne was stained by th& 
polemic acrimony of his scribes; but the conq^ueror himself 
confonned, with the temper of a statesman, the vmiotis 

Theophanes (p. 343.) specifies those of Sicily and €alabi% %l^eh 
vielded an annual lent of three talents and a half of ^old <perhaj|^ 
stcHing). Liutprand more pompousi^r enumerates the patrimonies of die 
Honwn church. in preece,. Judxa, Persia, Mesopotamia, £faMcuiia^J^ 
and Lybia, Which were detained by the injusuce of th^ tiMk emplvor 
ad I^lcephorutht ih Script. Rerum itahesrum, 

P.481.). 

^Bast^nl 

dipe deljtfisib t^. I4%j 



jM^^rch of < 

»f rhessaionica, j 


metropolUans of inessalonica, Athens, Corlni . ... 

O^Ci Holsten. j and hjs jpiritiiri 

mM to Naples wd.Aa^pbivrGmnqneb Civile 

|>.5l7— 5^ Pagi, A.D. rSOiNo. n.> ^ 

. J In hoe osteaditor, <}uia ex uim capitolo ik errorf^ 
tte fam?). perii|an«Rt er^re , • 

A. R« E. sen dc patrimoQiis.iteruin increpantes coixmioii^ 
stitoere noluerit beretlcuin eum pro faujusmodi cirrocej 
'ceroemus (Epilil 

duct, that be prefaiitdPw llffii 

goods of this traantoy worM* . ■ 

Vot. VII. G 


mi%on« 
_ to tlw 



BISTORT OF fIfZ DECLINE JklStf FALL 

$rf Frasce «nd Italy. In bis four pilgriuiagei^ or: 
min|s to ifiie e^br^ed the 4po{>es the coim ^ 

of friepd^ip c^d piety ; knoU be^re tho tomb, and 
Cfjpse^aen^^bi^^ of' the apostle; and joined^* 

wij^ouli sqruple^ in all the prayers and processions of the 
Rpmau liturgy/ Would prudence or gratitude allow the. 
politics to renounce their benefactor i Had they a right to 
alienate his gift of the Exarchate ? Had they power to 
si^oli^h his government of Rome ? The title of patrician was 
below the merit and greatness of Charlemagne ; and it was 
only by reviving the Western empire that they could pay 
thei/ obligations to secure their establishment. By this de-^ 
cisive measure they would finally eradicate the claims of the 
Greeks from the debasement of a provincial town^ the, 
majesty of Home would he restored: the Latin Christians* 
would be united under a supreme head^ in their ancient 
metropolis; and t,he conquerors of the West would receive 
their crown from the successors of St. Peter. The Roman 
church ivpuld acquire a zealous and respectable advocate 
;uid| under the shadow of the Carlovingian power> tbe^ 
bishop might exercise, with honour and safety, -thp govern-.^ 
men t of the city*'. 

Befeure the ruin of paganism in Rome, the competitioUK 
for p wealthy bishopric bad often been productive of tamult 
and bloodshed. The people was less numerous, but the 
tiiines were more savage, the prize more important, and the 
chuir of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the leading eccle^. 
aiaitics w'ho aspired to the rank of sovereign. The reign of 
Acfrjan the first f surpasses the measure of past or succeed*. 

* Fonteini conitders the emperors as no more than the advocates of 
the ebur^ (advocatus et defensor S. R. E. See Ducange, Gloisi Lal^ 
tom. i. p*.97*)* Hk antagonist Muratc^i reduces the popes to be no morw 
dban the eXarths of the emperor. In the more' equitable view of Moa* 
l9i@b) ’(filitttdt, ffJst Eedes. p. «64, 265.), tl)ey held Rome under tlie 
empire at the most honourable specii?s of fief or benefice^premiuitillir 
n^^i|riD 08 dl ^ 

liieHw and h(^ up in an epitaph of diirty^igbt 

jd Cbarl6ma^(fe declares himself ’ the audioc fvaAsettk 

> V ^ laosfiiians Carolus hate eariniiHi scrips}. ^ 

Tnomii doMt^amw, le modo piango paj^ « • • 

.^ria»a% QboIuv rex tuque ^ ^ 



OP tHie %01IAK £MPtMU 

itig Ufa ♦ ; the flails of lloiii^, the Mted pittmiiAnf, the 
ruNitof ^ Lomh«it]»> and the frteodshii^ of Char^m^e; 
were the trophies of bis faoie ; he (^retly edified the thrcme 
of bis subeessorsi and displayed in a narrow space the ysf* 
tues of a great pt'iOce. His memory was revered ; buttfn 
the next eieclioti, a priest of the l^teran, Leo the 
was preferred to the nephew and the favourite of Adiiah» 
a^hom he had promoted to the first dignities of the church* 
Their acquiescence or repentance disguised/ above fear 
years^ the blackest intention of revenge, till the day of a 
procession, when a furious band of conspirators dispersed 
the unarmed mnkitude, and assaulted with blows and 
w'ounds the sacred person of the pope. But their enterprise 
on bis life or liberty was disappointed, perhaps by tl)eir 
own confusion and remorse. Leo was left for dead on the 
ground ; on his revival from the swoon, the effect of his 
loss of blood, he recovered his speech and sight ; and this 
natural event was improved to the miraculous restoration of 
his eyes and tongue, of which be had been deprived, twice 
deprived, by the knife of the assassins f* From his prison, 
he escaped to the Vatican ; the duke of Spolcto hastened to 
hfs rescue, Charlemagne sympathised in his injury, and in 
his camp of Paderborn in Westphalia accepted or solicited 
a visit from the Roman pontiff. Leo repassed the Alps 
with a commission of counts and bishops, the guards of bis 
safety, and the judges of bis innocence : and it was not 
without reluctance, that the conqueror of the Saxons dW 
layed till the ensuing year the personal discharge of/BlIa 
pious office. In his fourth and last pilgrimage, he was re* 

Tbe poetry might he supplied hv Alcuin; but the tears, tfaejBOst gtb«, 
riMia tribute, can only belong to Charlemagne. W 

• Every new pope is admonished—** Sancte pater, non i^debis, 
•Fctrf/* twenty-five years. On the whole senes the avei^e is at^ut 
e%ht yeai s— a short hope for an ambitious cardinal. 

t Tbe assurance of Auastasius (tom. iii. pars i. p. 197, l^8«) U, 
ported by the credulity of some French annalists ^ but Erhard, ^ an? 
ether iitrlters of tbe same age, arc more natural and sincere.^** 

** occulus pauflulum est imius/* says John the deacon of l^lapfel (vit.' 
Episcop. Napoi. in Scriptures Muratori, tom. i. part it. p.Wp.)* Triteo- 
dolphus, a contemporary bishop of Orleaas, obiiervfe prndah^ 
<1. III. carm. 3.), ^ -vv'- 

Eeddita sunt? mirum est: mlmm est auferre 
Est tameo in dubio, bine roirer aut inde magis. 



ntStQBV FAtt 

il willt ti^4ve of kiag md; 

lioo wa« {Mexmitled oath of tte mmm. 

Hiqrated In liii dbarge^ fais enemies were silenced^ Md the 
stmnie^oat against, his life was punished hj the 

miid viin4 msnftcieot penalty of exile. On the festival 6£ 
CSsrisImas^ the last year of the eighth century^ Charlemagne 
appeared in the charch of St.-PeW; and to gratify the 
vanity of Rome^ he had exchanged the simple dress of hts 
oountry for the habit of a patrician ♦. After the celebra- 
tion of the holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed a' precious 
crown on his head t> and the dome resounded with the 
ac^amations of the people, " Long Ufe and victory to 
Char]es> the most pious Augustus, crowned by God the 
great and pacific emperor of the Romans!” The heath 
and body of Charlemagne were consecrated by the royal 
unction; after the example of the Cmsars he was saluted 
or adored by the pontiff; his coronation oath represents a 
promise to maintain the faith and privileges of the chuich ; 
and the first fruits were paid in bis rich offerings to the 
shrine, of the apostle. In his familiar conversation, the em« 
peror protested his ignorance of the intentions of heo, 
which he would have disappointed by his absence on that 
memorable day. But the preparations of the ceremony 
mpst have disclosed the secret ; and the journey of Gbariej; 
magne reveals his knowledge and expectation: he had'ac#r 
knowledged that the imperial title was the object of his 
ambition^ and a Roman senate had pronounced, that it was 
the only adequate reward of his merit and services ^ 

♦ Twice, at the request of. Hadrian and Leo, he appeared at Rome^ 
loUj^d tuuic& et chlamyde amictus, et calceapaentis quoque Eopiano more 
^rmatis. Eginhard (c. xxili. p. lOQ-^US.) describes, like Suetoniui,^ th«^ 
simplicity of bis dress, so popular in the nation, that when Charles ihe 
Ihiia returned to France in a foreign habit, the patriotic dogs ^ 

the apostste (Gaillard, Vie de Charleinagne, tom. iv. p. lOQ.). 

t See Anastasius (p, IQp.) and Eginhard (c. xxviii. p. 

The unction is mentioned by Theophanes (p. 3^,), the oath by Sigopius 
(from the Ordo Romanus), and the pope's adoration more antiquoruiii 
princinium, by the Annales Bertiniani (Script. Murator. tom. A, pm ii. 

p. 

v4rTt^grc^ even(of the translatipin or restoration of die ensure. Is 
ftiwteil and discimd by Katalis Alexander (secui. ix. disfert. b jr. 

Fnd (tom. iti. p. 41S.), Muratori ( Annati dltalia, topa^ ^t. p. 339 
«!r-338U, »goniu4 <de Regno Italiac, 1. tv. teifti; h. 

S|>anho|ni (de beta Translatione Im|>erii), Giannone (tom^ p.395<^ 
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'4 

'flKft of gm 0 hem 0 ^m 

MJ»^Ham d^sert0d, hat CuA^tvmAGNR k tbn ^uripco 
ta whose fi^vo^r iitle hot hpea h^dissolubly 
the name. That Ofame^ with, the additiaa of ^ 
serted ia the Kot^aa eal#iidar; aad the $aint> bj a ^^areix^ 
liqity, is crowned with the pi5ajses pf '^|be hi8^oriai|a:4^ 
philoto^ers, of aa enKghteiied age His re 0 l 
doubtless eabaaced by the barbarism the nation and thm 
times from which he emerged : but the apparea/ magaittide 
of an object is likewise enlarged by an unequal camparf||p I 
and the ruins of Palmyra derive, a casual splendo^^r from the 
nakedness of the surrounding desert. Without injustice to 
his fame> I may discern some blemishes in the sanctity and 
greatness of the restorer of the Western empire. Of hi«i 
moral virtues^ chastity is not the most conspicuous-}*: bult 
the public happiness could not be materially injured by his 
nine wives or concubines^ the various indulgence of meaner 
or more transient amours, the multitude of his bastards 
whom he bestowed on the church, and the long celibacy 
and Ucenlioas manners of his daughters j;, whom the f^th^g 
was suspected of loving with tpo fond a passion. I shall bq 
scarcely permitted to accuse the ambition of a conqueror^ 
but in a day of equal retribution, the sons of his brother 
Carloman, the M<?rovingian princes of Aquitain, and tba 
four thousand five hundred Saxons who were beheaded on 


406.), St. Marc (Abrcge Chronologique, tom. i. p. 438—46.0.), Gaillard 
([Hist, de Charlemagne, tom. ii. p. 386^446.). Almost all these moderm 
have some religious or national bias. 

* By Mably (Observations sur THistoire de France), Voltaire (Histoim 
Generate), Rorortson (History of Charles V.); and Montesquieu (Espril 
des Loix, 1. xxxi. c, IB.). In the year 178S; M* Gaillard published 
Histoire de Charlemagne (in 4 vols. in 12mo.), which 1 have freely ana 
profitably used. The author is a man of sense and humanity; and hia 
work if laboured with industry and elegance* But 1 have likewise, 
mined the original monuments of the reigns of Pepin and C}iar}emagt|% 
in the vth volume of the Historians of France. ^ 


t 'Fhe vision of Weltln^ compjsed by a monk, eleven yel^s after 
death of Charlemagne, shews him in purgatory, with a vulihre, Whd ii 
perpetually gnawing the guilty member, while the rest of his body, the 
emmem or m virtoes, is sound and perfect (see Gaillard, tbiii. ti* |»p 5J7 
•-- 360 .). . 

Thewovlto of Eginhard with Imma, daughter of€h qdbflin | |i | ai i 
^ refuted by the p9>^rum imt* - r i^f i 

without excepting hii own wife (e. xix/^ 
iticfeeX The husband imitt have been too elMtg fellW 

M- 


these fiii 
cum Nu 
bistormn* 






4ii^ «IST0RV’dF‘4‘ll»s^f«Sl^lNl An'C FALL 

klMk to allege me 

llp^ hiitoaoity treatment of 
^ ijaxbtis wal an Hboto of *tbe right of edn^' 

; Wf laa^ not less nangttinary than his arms, atwl 
in the4iiitotiioh Of his motives^ 'whatever is subtracted from 
bi|j;otrytouit be ithputed totem The sedentary reader 

is biMli^d by his ince&ant actttity mind and body; and 
his subjects and enemies were not less astonished at his 
sudden\presen€e, at the moment when they believed him at 
tbl^osl distant extremity of the empire; neither peace nor 
war^ not summer nor winter, were a season of repose: and 
our fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals of his reign 
with the geography of his expeditions. But this activity 
was U national rather than a personal virtue; the vagrant 
life of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, in 
military adventures; and thejournies of Charlemagne were 
distinguished only by a more numerous train and a more 
important purpose. His military renown must be tried by 
the scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and bis actions. 
Alexander conquered with the arms of Philip, but the two 
h^tee$ who preceded Charlemagne, bequeathed him their 
name, their examples, and the companions of ibcir victories. 
At the bead of bis veteran and superior armies, he oppressed 
the savage or degenerate nations, who were incapable of 
confederating for their common safety : nor did he ever en- 
counter an equal antagonist in numbers, in discipline, or in 
arma- The science of war has been lost and revived with 
•the arts of peace ; but his campaigns are not illustrated by 
, any siege or battle of singular difficulty and success; and 
he might behold, with envy, the Saracen trophies of his 
grandfather. After bis Spiuiisli expedition, bis rear->guard 
was defeated in thePyrenman mountains; and the soldiers, 
#,hose situation was irretrievable and whose valour was uae- 
less, might accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill 

* Acifdft,llie massacres and traasmigrattons, the pain of death waspro- 
noiuiced against the following crimes : l . 'I'lie refusal of baptism, ev The 
fidsepetenee^ baptism, 3* A relapse to idolatry. 4. Toe murder of a 
Huasaueacrifices. 6. Eating meat^ th l^t But 
ev^ ciidwmtf^ beexpiated bylalptism or penimee (tSIniliaid, toni. it; 
p,.B4l«M?47»): and the Cbriitiim Smrnns becamtt tb# 
of the Franks (Struv. Corpus Hist Cernuiiilcar, p. 133 ). 
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or cautio^„ of their generalf . I touch 
laws of Charlemi^iej so highly apiijaudcfd a i|i|»ii|ect«hls 
judge- They coiopose not a sy^em^ but a 
sional and minute edicts^ forr the correction of .al^seaf ^ 
reformation of maiiaers> the oecouomy of his faraitr 
care of bis poultry, and even, the sale of bis eggs* 
wished to improve the. laws apd the character of the 
and his attempts, however feeble and imperfect, are desjdrvf 
iog of praise : the inveterate evils of the times were sus- 
pended of mollified by bU government f; but in his infti- 
ttitions I can seldom discover the general views and the 
immortal spirit of a legislator, wlto survives himself for the 
benefit of posterity. The union and stability of his empire 
depended on the life of a single man : be imitated the dan- 
gerous practice of dividing bis kingdoms among bis sons; 
and, after his numerous diets, the whole constitution was 
left to fluctuate between the disorders of anarchy and des- 
potism. His esteem for the piety and knowledge of the 
clergy tempted him to entrust that aspiring order with 
temporal dominion and civil jurisdiction ; and his son 
Lewis, when Uc was stripped and degiaded by the bishops^ 
might accuse, in some measure, the imprudence of his fa- 
ther. His 4a ws enforced the imposition of tithes, because 
the dmmons bad proclaimed in the air that the default of 
payment had been the cause of the last scarcity;^. Tho 
literary merits of Charlemagne are attested by the founda- 
tion of schools, the introduction of arts, the works which 
were published in his name, and bis familiar connection 
the subjects and strangers whom he invited to bis court to 


* tn this aettoq the famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, was slalnr-*catp! 
plunbus atiis. See the truth in Cjciobard fc. 9- P- 51->50.)f aiid the fabled 
in an iageUiohs Supplement of M, Galilard (lom. ui. p, 474.). Tha 
Spaniards are too proud of a victory which history ascribes to 
and romance to the Saracens. 


t Yet Schmidt, from (be best authorities, represents the itit4|ior dtihr* 
dersand oppression of his reign (Hist, des AJIemands, tom. ii. 

i Omnisbomo ex sui proprietate kgitimam decimam ad eedesiatn ' 
conferat Expentiienlo enimdidieHiiias,^iii anno, quo ilia 
Irrepsiti cbuUtre vaciiai amionas a dwmdhtbus devoratas, et vim hnuTd- 
batioois audiUi. Sudi Is the decree and assertion of the^arekt CkmikcH df 
FraokM (canon xxv. tom* ix. p, tOS.) ^Both Seidenwi^M ^I^ 
Woiti^ vol. ill part il jp. 11460 Mofitewriiaal (espehips 
h x^h c. 1^*) ivpneseniCbaflemaaae as the first Ir^ ^ 

countiygenttemea toJiif nicmoryl ;j 



0' ...HisjroliY 'and fall. 

weA 

^ ^ >, ail'd 

derived the rudiiiients of knowledge 
; i*aila^r "that! from bdoks; aioid, in his 
t« acquire the practice of 
iterjr peasant how learns in his infancy*. 

the music ind iistrottotny, of the 
only CtiUivated as the handmaids of superstition; 
Btltth^^dtiridSity of th^ human mind must ultimately tend 
tb^flsMihliroVemcnt, and the encouragement of learning re- 
fltetA the and most pleasing lustre on the character 

df ChUrtema^^ne f. The di^^iity of his person the length 
of lihs reijgn, the prosperity of his arms, “the vigour of his 
gbverttment, and the reverence of distant nations, distin- 
glfish him from the royal crowd ; and Europe dates a new 
^ra from his restoration of the Western empire. 

ThaVempire was not unworthy of its title §; and some of 
the faitest kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or con- 
quest of a prince, who reigned at the-same time in France, 
Spain, ItAly, Germany, and Hungary [{. I. The Homan 
province of Gaul bad been transformed into the name and 
fttonerchy of France ; but, in the decay of the Merovingian 




!. His own iludics 

tf snnke tiAtih 


• figinhard (c. 25. p. nOu) clearly affirms, tentabat et scribere ... sed 
paruin pipspere tucccssH labor praepoaterus et sero inchoatus. The mo- 
derns hayejrcrverted and carrected this obvious meaning, and the title of 
M. Odifikas Dissertation (tom. iii. p^j 247 — 26o.) betrays his partiality. . 
.t SteGaillard, tom. iii. p. Id8w---i76« and ' Schmidt, tom. ii. p. 121 — 

Gaiillard ,(tom. iii. p. 372.) fijfes the trite stature of Cbarletnagne 
.(«ee a Dfssentadon of Marquard Prther ad calcem Eginhart, p.2^ &c.) 
at five feet nine inches of trench, about six feet one inch and ‘a fourth 


Etwlish ifteasure. The romance writers have in^eased it to eittlH ^<P€t, 
itlftke giaat was endowed with matchless strength, and appetite;' at a 
single stroke of his good sword Joj/euse, he cut asunder an. hbrsetr^n. and 
fimpprse; at a single re^st he devoured a goose, two fowls, a quarter of 

$ Sef (he, coQGtse, .but, correct and original, work' of d’AnviJlif (E(als» 
fim&iis an Europe apr^s la Chute defEmpire Koma^ en Ocerdept, f aris, 
lTTI»Tp 4fo)* wWe map includes the empire of thariemegnej \m diS- 
^srhatj^rts are ifittstratea, by Valestns f^otkid Galli^rum) for Franbe, 
(Dfsiertatip tlmiograp!^)' for Italy, de Mari^ (.^ared Tlispa- 
for ftnaln. For the middip gec^aphy of:t^emh4^^ 1 1 c6ofes«f^%self 
poor add. neWitute., 




Ito hlr diihpitd. *Strttyfua {Cetedf Hist. 'Gtfmd 
Wted in his NotdsHhe teitsi drtbt did *€^ 11 ^) 0101 ^ 51 " 





itt rimits were contracted by tlie IbcfejpeMlCijce of 
and the revolt of jtqmtain. €hiwftiiidgiie pilimtCd^ 
and cctrfirledy the Britons on the shores of the^ooemi ; aod^ 
that ferocious tribe, whose origtn and language OtO aO 4ii^ 
{S^rtnt fron^ the French, was chastised by the impoti^Oii ^ 
tribute, hostages, and peace. After a long and eeasiva 
contest, the rebellion of the dukes of Aquitain was pmkhed 
by the forfeiture of their province, their liberty, and thehr 
lives. Harsh and rigorous would have been such treatmtint 
of ambitious governors, who had too fithhfuHy copied the 
mayors of the palace. But a recent discovery * has proved 
that these unhappy princes weiwthe last and lawful heirs of 
the blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, from 
the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian house. Their 
andent kingdom was reduced to the dutchy of Gascogne, to 
the counties of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees : their race was propagated till the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ; and, after surviving their Carlovin* 
^an tyrants, they were reserved to feel the injustice, or the 
favours, of a third dynasty. By the re-union of Aquitain, 
Prance was enlarged to its present boundaries, with the ad* 
Atimis of the Netherlands and Spain, as far as the Rhine. 
IT. The Saracenfs had been expelled from France by the 
grandfather and father of Charlemagne ; but they still pos- 
sessed the greatest part of Spain, from the rock of Gib- 
raltar to the Pyrenees. Amidst their civil divisions, an 
Arabian emir of Saragossa implored his protection in the diet 
of Paderborn. Charlemagne undertook the expedition, re- 
stored the Cmir, and, without distinction of foith, iinpfty||^ 
tially crushed the resistance of the Christians, aiid rew'ardtwr^ 
the obedience and service of the Mahometans. In his at- 
'sence instituted the SpanisA march f, which exteilded 

* Of a charter granted to the monastery of Alaon (A«D. $45} by 
Charles the Bald» wicb deduces this royal pedigree. I doubt whether 
some subsequent links of the ixch and xth centuries are equmly firih; yet 
the whole is approved and defended by M. Gaillard (tom. ii. p. 60^81* 
vHio adirms^ ilu^the &mUy of Montesquieu (not of thO pke* 
sideot de Montesquieu) is deiU^ded in the female^line, friHn Clotaire and 
Clovis-HMi' tnnocent piwtenvion i . ^ 

t The governoxs or counts of the Spanish mart^ revoltii'i^iNmi C|li$Xle$ 
the Simple abont. the year and a poof pitted, has 

been reebttrt^ by the kings or France (LonguetWilpBescrij|^dbn 

VoL.vir. H 
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Ebr^: Barcelona \s»$ the ; 
goverBpi^: fac possessed the couoit, 
iind Qs^ania; and the infant kingdoms 
nf^^varrf ja^ wfre subject to bis jurisdiction*^ 

HI, king pf dh^ and patrician of Roine^ he 

reigned^yer the. greatest part of It^wly *, a tract of a thpn^ 
sand mUes:frQntt the .Alps to the borders of Calabria. The 
dutchy.nf a Lombard fief, had spread, at the 

e^penpc of the Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Naples.. 
Bnt 4 iTechiS| the reigning duke, refused to be included in 
the slavejy of his country ; assumed the h>depeudent title of 
prince^, and opposed his sword to the Carlovingian mo* 
nareby. His defence was firm, his submission was not in* 
glorious, and the emperor was content with ap easy tiibute, 
the demolition of bis fortresses, and the acktiowledgment, 
on bis coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattery of his 
son Grimoald added the appellation of father, but he asr.^ 
serted bis dignity with prudence, and Beneventum, insen*, 
sibly escaped from the French yokef. 1 V^ Charlemagne 
was the first who united Geumany under the same sceptre. 
The name of Oriental France is preserved in tlje circle of* 
Franconia; and the people of Hesse ^d Thuringia were 
recently incorporated with the victors, by the conformity of 
religion and government. The Alemanni, so formidable to 
the Romans, were the fiiithful vassals and confederates of 
the Franks; and their country was inscribed within the mo^ 
dern limits of Alsace, Swabia, and Switzerland. The Bava* 
rians^ with a similar indulgence of their laws and manners, 

« re less patient of a master: the repeated treasons of Ta- 
o justj%d the abolition of her hereditary dukes; and 
^their power w'as shared among the counts, who judged and 
guarded that important frontier, But the north of Ger* 
many, from the Rhine and beyond the Elbe, was still hostile 
and Pagan; nor was it till after a war of thiriy*three yema 
tlmt. lhe Sajeons bowed under the yoke of Christ and of 

da la Franop, tom. I. 920-^99.). Yet the Rousilion contains I8%noo* 
sohjects, and annually pays 9,6oo,OQO litres (Necker, Admmtstratron des 
Finances, lorn. i. p. «78, 979 ); more people perhaps, and douhtiess more 
^ney, than the march tif Charlemagne. . , 

( ^ Htfi;. des Allemahds«.ti)m. U. p. 900,. drc. r 



iChaH^iilagnei %e idoll and their vo'tarl^ wtefd 
the foundation height tjiishopries, of Muimer, 

Pat^erbtiiri, and Mirtden; of Bremen, Verdett/ 
and Haibemadt^ define; 6n either side ortbe the 

hounds of ancient Saxony ; these episcopal seats tfere 
first schools and cities of that savage land; and the itligioti 
and Knmahity of the c/hildren atoned, in some degi^/ for 
the ’massacre of the parents^ Bejohd the Elbe, the 
or Sclavonians, of similar manners and various denomina* 
tipns, overspread the modern doThihions of Prussia, Poland, 
and Bohemia, and some transient marks of obedience baVe 
tempted the French historian to extend the empire tO the 
Baltic and the Vistula. The conquest or conversion of those 
countries is of a more recent age ; but the first union of 
Bohemia with the Germanic body may be justly asuribud to 
the arms of Charlemagne. V. He retaliated on the Avars, 
or Huns of Pannonia, the same calamities which they had 
inflifcted on the nations. Their rings, the wooden fortified^ 
'"tions which encircled their districts and villages, were broken 
own by the triple eflfbrt of a French army, that was poured 
into their country by land and water, through the Carpa- 
thian mountains and along the plain of the Danube. After 
* a bloody conflict of eight years, the loss of some French 
‘generals was avenged by the slaughter of the most noble 
Huns; the relics of the nation submitted: the royal resN 
' dence of the chagan was left desolate and unknown : and 
' the treasures, the rapine of two hundred and fifty years, 
enriched the victorious troops, or decorated the churcheisof 
.Italy and Gaul*. After the reduction of Pannonia, the 
empire of Charlemagne was bounded only by the conflux of 
the Danube with the Teyss and the Save : the provinces Of 
Istria, Liburtiia, and Dalmatia, were an easy, though un- 
profitable, accession ; and it was an effect of bis modomtion, 
that be left the maritime cities under the real or^ nominal 
t ^sovereignty of the Greeks. But these distant j>08sestiQtts 

* Quot praelia in eo eesta! quantum sanguinis effusuiU sit! T^Jatur 
vacua ou>ni babitatioue Pannynia, et locus m quo regia v^Pi full Ita 
.deseittts»ni|t ne vesttgiiuu quldem bu^ii« babitationis a^paireat. Tyta 
Ifl hoc Mlo Hunuorum nooilitas perllt, tbta glpria decidUr omoii 
kh ti ooogesti ex loogo tempore thesauri dirept! sunt. 
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rfipnU^io^ tjhw jb the ppwer pf the Latin 
njoir 4ji4 rbk «ny .et^ktimtio^^ foiui4ati<»« to 
Bet^Uns v«grant iik ao 4 i^platitms 

tfpipbii). S(^e of t^onunoaication between the rivert, 
•Phe^a^e#ii4 the Meuse, the Bbioe and the Danube, weie 
nt^ntpitedf, Their execution wodd have vivified 
-the enipiie; end n|ore cost and khonr uwre often w.aated in 
the.ttrueture^M apatbedral. 

If we retrace the outlines of this geogtaphical .picture, h 
will be seen that the empire of the Franks extended, he* 
tween east and west, from the £bro to the Elbe or Vistula ; 
between the north end south, from the dutchy of Beneven* 
tom to. the river Eyder, the perpetual boundary of Oemiany 
•nd Denmark. The personal and political importance of 
Charlemagne was magnified by the distress and division of 
the rest of Europe. The islands of Great Britain and ire- 
land were, disputed by a crowd of princes of Saxon or Scot- 
tish origin ; and after the loss of Spain, the Christian and 
Gothic kingdom of Alphonsp the Chaste, was confined to 
the nsurfow range of the Austrian mountains. These petty 
soverei^s revered the power or virtue of the Carlovingian 
aioBarch, implored the honour and support of bis allianee, 
and styled him their common parent, the sole and supreme 
emperor of the Westf. He maintained a more equal in- 
tercourse with the caliph Harun al Rashid j;, whose domi- 
nion stretched from Africa to India, , and accepted from his 
ambassadors a tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and the 
keys of the holy sepulchre. It is not easy to conceive tile 


service « the PauDanian vmr ^aiUard, Vie tie OiarleiiiagBei tom.ti. 
p. SI9>-r3}9.). The canal which would have been only two leagues, in 
length, and of which tome traces are still extant in SWabia, was inter- 


t See fi^iriiard, e. 16.' and Gaillard, tern. ii. p. 36t-.^989, who’ nee- 
' ImwwiA t loaae leferenoe, theintercoune ofCliBslemasaeaod&riawl^ 
the empenw'i gift of bis own sword, and the modest answer of bis Saxon 
The aneodote, if genuine, would have adorned our Englkh 


1 The itOri«dp«MieBee Is mentioned only in die Frenclr aanek^aad 
d» Otisakfe are knerant of die caul's friendridp for dtt'tJiftMlM 
ftjj wa 'pclite i ^ Hs t ioii, whicir Bnmn botmn en' ike enmenr ef 
Greeks. •• , . <* 


private friendship of a Frank i^d ,an Arab^ i?ho 
stmofers lo each otberia ,per|s^n5 and Ian^nf|;€^J^d 
gion : bitt their pnblic correspondence was jfoond^d .ffjok 1 ^^- 
nity^ and their remote sitnatton left no room for 
tion of interest. Two-thirds of the Western eipp^d .qf 
Rome were subject, to Charlemagne/ and tbe dedcmncy.)!^ 
amply supplied by his command of the inaccessible .Qt'fjkr 
vincible nations of Germany. But in the choice hf his.ent- 
mies, we may be reasonably surprised that he , so often pre- 
ferred the poverty of the north to theiriches of the south. 
The three-and-tfair^ campaigns laboriously consumed in the 
woods and morasses of Germany^ would have sufficed to 
assert the amplitude pf his title by the ejfpulsion pf the 
Greeks from Italy and the Saracens from Spain. The weak- 
ness of the Greeks would have ensured an easy victory : aixd 
the holy crusade against tbe Saracens would have been 
prompted by glory and revenge, and loudly justified hy re- 
ligion and policy. Perhaps, in his expeditions beyond the 
Rhine and the Elbe, he aspired to save his monarchy from 
th^ fate of the Roman empire, to disarm the enemies of 
civilized society, and to eradicate the seed of future emi- 
grations. But it has been wisely observed, that in a light 
of precaution, all conquest must be ineffectual, unless it 
could be universal ; since the increasing circle must be in- 
volved in a larger sphere of hostility *. The subjugation of 
Germany withdrew the veil which had so long concealed 
the continent or islands of Scandinavia from the knowledge 
of Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of tlieir bar- 
barous natives. The fiercest of the Saxon idolaters esq^p^ 
from the Christian tyrant to their brethren of the npr^4 
the Oceon and Mediterranean were covered with, their 
tical iPicem^ and Charlemagne beheld with a sigh the de- 
structive progress of the Normans, who, jn less seyehl^y 
years,, preqipijtatedf the fall of bis race and monarchy. 

Had. dm; pope and the Romans rerivod tbe primitive con- 
stitution, ithe titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred 

iofn* U* ar 1—476. 466. Iliftve boi^l^ed lih 

judic^yt-mnirlet oa ^harleankgtie^t plim of cofiquett* and the^lnd^cionc 

tbe seomtd It. 
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M^C!^^fema|ae^^fo hU life ; and his successor^, 

eaci^ vticuncy^ ihu'sfiiaVl'yciinded the throne hy a formal 
eli^tiod. But 1^0 ^ of his son Lewis the 

Fioiiis assert! thk independent right of nionarchy and con- 
quest'^ and the eniperor seems on this occasion to have fore- 
seen and^pVevented the latent claims of the clergy. The royal 
youth Was commanded to take the crown from the altar, and 
with his own hands to place it on his head, as a gift which 
be held from God, his father and the nation The same ce- 
recnony was repeated, though with less energy, inn.he subse- 
quent associations of Lothaire and Lewis the second ; the 
Cairlovingian sceptre was transmitted from father to son in a 
lineal descent of four generations; and the ambition of the 
popes was reduced to the empty honour of crowning arid 
anointing these hereditary princes who were already invested 
with their power and dominion. The pious Lewis survived 
his brothers, and embraced the whole empire of Charle- 
magne; but the nations and the nobles, his bisfiops and his 
children, quickly discerned that this mighty mass was no 
longer inspired by the same soul ; and the foundations \Vere 
undermined to the centre, while the external surface was yet 
fair and entire. After a war or battle, which consumed one 
hundred thousand Franks, the empire was divided by treaty 
between bis three sons, who bad violated every filial and fra- 
lernal duty. The kingdoms of Germany and France were 
for ever separated ; the provinces of Gaul, between the Rhone 
and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, were assigned, with 
Italy, to the Imperial dignity of Lothaire. In the partition 
af his share, Lorraine and Arles, two recent and transitory 
kingdoms, were bestowed on the younger childi’en ; and 
Lewis the second, his eldest son, was content with the realm 
of Italy, the proper and sufficient patrimony of a Roman em-- 
|ieror. On his death without any male issue, the vacant 
throne was disputed by his uncles and cousins, and the 
popes most dexterously seized the occasion of judging the 

* Tkegati, the biographer of Lewis, relates this coronation} and Baronins 
bat hofamy trausa it^d h (A^ D. ^3, No. Id, ^ Gailiard, tom. ii* 
p, 3Qi^ 607f 30S.}, howsoever adverse ta the claims of the For. the 

•erles df the Cariovingiaos, s^e the hktorians ^ France, ihtly, and Ger- 
many} Pfeffel, Schmidt, Vclly, Muratori,and eveuVoitgiri^whMtp^tiiae^ 
are sottetimes just and always 
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elftims tad inerits^of the candidates^ aid rOf^ bestowing on the 
ntost't>b»e<|idoas or most liberal^ the Imperial office of advo^ 
cate of the Eoman chorch. The dregs of the Carlovtogian ^ 
race no longer exhibited any symptoms of virtqe or power^ 
and the rWicuIous epithets of the bald, the stummet&rg 
aid Xh^umph, distinguiabed the tame and uniform featujms of , 
a crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. By the faSarp 
of the collateral branches^ the wbok inheritance devolved to/ 
Charles the Fat^ the last emperor of his f|iniily ; his insanity 
authorised the desertion of Germany, Italy, and France : hp 
w^as depo^d in a diet, and solicited his daily bread from the 
rebels^ by whose contempt his life arid liberty had been 
spared. According to the measure of their force, the govern 
nors, the bisliops, and the lords, usurped the fragments of 
tbe falling empire ; and some preference was shewn to the 
female or illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater 
part, the title and possession were alike doubtful, and the 
merit was adequate to the contracted scale of their dominions. 
Those who could appear with an army at the gates of Rome 
were crowned emperors in the Vatican ; but their modesty 
was more frequently satisfied with tbe appellation of kings of 
Italy; and the whole term of seventy- four years may be 
deemed a vacancy, from the abdication bf Charles the Fat 
to the establishment of Otho tbe first. 

Otho* was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony; and ^ 
if he truly descended from Witikind, tbe adversary and pro* 
jelyte of Charlemagne, the posterity of a vanquished people 
was exalted to reign over their conquerors. His father 
Henry the Fowler was elected, by the suffrage of the natimi^ 
to save and institute tbe kingdom of Germany. Its limits^ 
were enlarged on every side by his son, the first and greatesjt 

* * He was the son of Otho, the son of Ludolph» in whose fsvnur (he 
diHchy of Saxony had been instituted, A. D. 858. Huotgerus, the biogra- 
pher of a St. Bruno (Bibliot. Bunavians Catalog, tom. iii. pars ji, p. dTO*}# 
gives a splendid character of his family. Atavorum atari usque ad homi- 
num memoriam omnes nobilissiml ; nullus ineorum stir]^ iguotuir Ctilhat 
degener facile reperitur (apud Struvium, Corp. Hist. German, p. 

Yet Gundling (in Henrico Aucupu) is not satisfied of his descent frooi 
Witikind. . 

t S^e the tr^tise of Conringius (de Fipihiis Imperil GeiiftanicwraoCOi* 
fayti Jn ^to.) : he rejects the extravagant and improper Kwhf the 

and, discutiet moddiip^ 

nghiipr&efinaoy, her vassals, ^nd her fl|ei£bhonrs<r ^ 
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^ tyj Othos- A €ii<iittC) Wei| of tlie Bh\n% ^ 
blanks '0f '^^tuie Md the Moieillb, 

blood awtf language it has been 
aibfee Caasar and Tacitus. Between the 

Ehttte^ the ibhenO^ add the Alfw, the successors of Otbo ao- 
4 ^iJed w Wrift 4^^ broken kingdoms of Bar- 

guady and Arles. In the north, Christianity was propagated 
hy the sWoTd of Othb, the conqueror and apostle of the Sla- 
Tte iwrtSods of the Elbe and Oder ; the marches of Bran- 
dbahilrg and SlesWick were fortified with German <co!l>ilies; 
andf the king of Denmark, the dukes of Poland and Dohemia, 
chhfbssed themselves his tributary vassals. At the head^of a 
viifetbrtods army, he passed' the Alps, subdued thwlrin^oes 
of ItaSy, delivered the pope, and for ever fixed the Imperial 
the name and nation of Germany. From that mW- 
xfiorahte mra, two maxims of public jurisprudence were intro- 
duced by force and ratified by time. I. That the prince Who 
vrim elec^ted in the German diet, acquired from that initaiif 
the subject kingdoms of Italy and Rome. II. But that he 
lifght net legally assume the titles of emperor and Augustus, 
tSH bWhad received the crown from the hands of the Roman 
pCtttlff*. 

The Imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to 
the East by the alteration of his style ; and instead of saluting 
yk fiithei‘Si the Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt the 
more equal and familiar appellation of brother f. Perhaps 
iiifhis ctohnection with Irene he aspired to the name of hus-*^ 
blind-: his embassy to Constantinople spoke the language of 
peace dnd friendship, and might conceal a treaty of marriage 
vllth that ambitious princess, who had renounced the most 
satred duties of a mother. The nature, the duration, the 
pjobable consequences of such an union between two distant 


• ^ Tne^pbwer of custom fortes me to number Conrad 1 . and Henry 
thb Fdvder, in the list of ciUperors, a title which was neter assuUiira by^ 
tlbid^ifiugs of Germany. Thw Italians^ Moratori Ibr iiurtauce; irdiiolW 
and only reckon the princes who have klbe^ 

, J Ittvidiam tamen suscepli nominis (C. P. imperatoribus iispef hot i«i 
tolH jpattetitid# vicitque eorttm contutuieiam , ; i init*. 
crebas l^^tioties, et in epistolis fratrts eos apptUiMd^' 
htrd, 't» as. 'p* ' Psrhdps it Wal on their acebulu fhat^.Hkoyhuil^l^m 

^ i^ted foiil leluctnicV to riteehre eai|nre. * 
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and dtnoilMEt eoip^, it m invpossilde io cbnjeetora ; biit!th|: 
unaDi!noa8 sil«ace'«f ihe Latins may teiiiieh us to satpeetr^ft 
the report was invented by the enemies of l^ene^^io.chia^gilb 
her with the guilt of betraying the church ^tid state ta i£|r 
strangers of the West The French ambassiwJors vi^^fhe 
spectators, and had nearly been the victims, of the contpir^y 
of Nicephoros, and the national hatred** Constantinople<wiis 
exasperated by the treason and st\crilege of ancient Romti; 
a prover^, Thai the Franks were good ^^friends and bail 
neighbours,” wa^ ir| every one’s mouth; but it was daiTger«> 
ous to provoke a neighl>our whe might be tedvpted to reite* 
S|jte> iiWthe church of St. Sophia, the ceremony of bis Impe- 
rial coronation. -'After a tedious journey of circuit and dd- 
lay, the ambassadors of Nicephoros found him in hipcan^j 
on the banks of the river Sala ; and Charlemagne affected to 
confound their vanity by displaying, in a Franconian vtU|i^l^ 
the potnpy OF wi^least the pride, of the Byzantine palace 
‘‘The Greeks were successively led through four halls of an* 
dience: ih the fir^t, they were repdy to fall prostrate befoi^ 
a splendid personage in a chair of state^ till he informed 
them tbUt he was only a servant, the constable, or master of 
the horse of the emperor. The same mistake, and the saoie 
^paswer, were repeated in the apartments o£>4he count palar 
tine, the steward, and the chamberlpin ; and their impatience 
wds gradually heightened, till the doors of the pres^ce- 
chamber were thrown open, and they beheld the genuine 
monarch, on his throne, enriched with th& foreign 
which he despised, and encircled with the love and rev^pde 
of his victorious chiefs. A treaty Of peace and allianceiWftS 
coiieloded between the two empires, and the limits of tbe Ea4t 
and West were defined by the right of present possession^ But 
the Greeks J soon forgot this humiliating equality, or remem- 

^ Hieophanes speaks of the coronation and unction of Charlal, 
^ChfOt^raph. p. 50p.)> and of his treaty M marriage with Irene (p. 4da0» 
wtSicb is unknown to the I^tins. Gaitiard relates his traaiactioiis with tpe 
Giiurk ero^re (tom. ii. p. 446— 468.}. 

^ « f GaiUan^ very praperly. observes, that this pageant was a farce saitalde 
enty; but that it was indeed repreaeoled iu fliw premiicc^ and 
Ibr Ilie.iMtfit, of chUdrea of.wdarger growths 
X in theorigiiiid texts collected bj Pagt (tom. uL\A. 0. 6IC» 

A.IX M4, Nb. t0» dsc^^^he contrast of Chiileini|pNfr4i^ hit ton ; 
to the former ^the ambassadors of Michael (who wfrt iimed Atavowed) 

Voi. VIL I 
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it c^y to hate the Barbarians by wliom it ijitas extorted. 
Ibadog the short unifn^f virtue and power, they respectfully 
l^ted the Charlemagne with the acclamations of ba* 

fjlrms^and edlpi;ror of the Romans. As soon as these quali* 
ties separated in the person of his pious son, the Byzaiir 
tine letters weee inscribed, To the king, or, as he styles 
^'‘ himself, the emperq^r of the Franks and Lombards.” When 
.both power and virtue were extinct, they despoiled Lewis the 
I^Odoad of ^is heredi^ry title, and with the barbarous appeU 
lation of 0k or rego, degraded him among the crowd of 
liitiu princes. His reply* is expressive of his weaknes^s he 
INTOves, with some learning, that both in sacred andiprofane 
history, the name of king is synonymous with the Greek word 
Mitfileggf: if, at Constantinople, it were assumed in a more ex- 
clusive and imperial sense, he claims from his ancestors, and 
,/coijDi the pope, a just participation of the honours of the 
Roman purple. The same controversy silts revived in the 
teign of the Othos; and their ambassador describes, in lively 
colours, the insolence of the Byzantine courtf. The Greeks 
affected to .despise the poverty and ignorance of the Franks 
and Saxons; and in their last decline, refused to prostitute to 
the kings of Germany the title of Roman emperors. 

> These emperors, in the election of the popes, continued to 
exereise the powers which had been assumed by the Gothic 
and Grecian princes; and the importance of this prerogative 
increased with the temporal estate and spiritual jurisdiction 
cf.tbe Roman church. In the Christian aristocracy, the prin- 
cipal members of the clergy still formed a senate to assist the 
ad^iinistration, and to supply the vacancy of the bishop. 
Rome was divided into twenty-eight parishes, and each pa- 

inore suo, id est lingud Grxcl laudes dixerunt, imperatorem eum 
Uxo-iXide abpeliantes ; to tlie latter, Vocato imperatori Fmneorum^ &c. 

* See tile epistle, in Paralipotnena, of the anonymous writer of Saleroe 
/Script lul. tom. ii. |iarsii. p. 245 — 254. c. nS — 107.)» Baxonius 

( A. D. 87 1 , No. 51—7 1 •) mif^ook for Erchempert, when piisi^ribed it 
|nhift Annals. » 

* t Ipse enim VOS, non imperaiorem, id est Boi^Ata sui lin^ifL sed ob in- 
dignationem id est regem nostra vocabat (Liutprand. in Leaat. ia 
Script Ital. tom^ ti. i* p* 479.}* The pope had exhorted Nieephonxs, 
emperor of the Greeks^ to make peace with Otho, the august emperor of 
the qu|p ihscriptio secundum Graecos peccatria et temeraria .... 

imperator^ Aiquiunt, Rmangrum^ A^fgnstum, magmtmp 

Nicephorum (p. 486.)- r 
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rish was'g*wrned by a«»rdinab-priest, or pi«Sbyt«Mr, a tifld 
which^ however common and modest in its origin, has isplieit 
to emulate the purple of kings. Their numbi^r wai eDlai|^ 
by the association of the seveh deacons of ^the most 
dei^ablc hospitals, the seven palatine judges of the 
and some dignitaries of the church. Thts ecclesiaslttq^j|j|? 
nate was directed by the seven cardinal-bishops of 
man province, who were less occupied in the suburb dio^esii 
of Ostia, Porto, Vclitrse, Tusculum, Prftneste, Tibur, and Itiii 
Sabines, than by their weekly service in the Lateran^ anil 
their superior share in the honours and authority Of 
apfslOtic see. On the death of the pope, these bishops re- 
commended a successor to the suffrage of the college of car- 
dinals*, and their choice was ratified or rejected by the 
applause or clamour of the Roman people. But the election 
was imperfect ; nor could the pontiff be legally consecrated 
till the emperor, the advocate of the church, had graciously 
signified his approbation and consent. The royal commis- 
sioner examined, on the spot, the form and freedom of the 
proceedings ; nor was it, till after a previous scrutiny into the 
qualifications of the candidates, that he accepted an oath of 
fidelity, and confirmed the donations which had successively 
enriched the patrimony of St. Peter. In the frequent schisms^ 
the rival claims were submitted to the sentence of the empcr 
ror; and in a synod of bishops he presumed to judge, to 
condemn, and to punish, the crimes of a guilty pontiff. Otho 
the first imposed a treaty on the senate and people, who ea* 
gaged to prefer the candidate most acceptable to his maV 
jesty f ; his successors anticipated or prevented their choiM> 

• The origin and progress of the title of cardinal may be found in 
Thomassin (Discipline dc TEglise, tom. i. p. 1261 — 1298 .), Muratori 
(Antiquitat. Italiae Medii Mv'u tom. vi. dissert. Ixi. p. and 

Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 345^347.)» who accurate||r remarks 
the forms and changes the election. The cardinal bishops, so highly 
exalted by Peter Damianus, are sunk to a level with the rest of the sacred 
college. i 

t Firmiter jurantes, nunquam se papam electuros autordina^Uros, prsp- 
ter consensiim et elcctionem Otbonis et filii sui (Liutprand^ 1. Vi. c* o« p- 
472 .}. Ibis iihportaitt concession may either supply or confitlii the de- 
cree of the ejer^ and p^le of llomeb so fiercely rejected by ^aroniuk, 
Pagi, and Muratpri (A.D. 9fi4.^ and so wvU defended and exmineci by 
St. Marc (Abregfe, tom. ii. p.' tom. iv. p. 1 167—- UB#.). ' Con- 

sult that bistbrical Critic, and the Anualt of Muratbri, for the dilution and 
confirmation of each pope. 


Is 
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besjbpiwad. jtbe Eon^ lil^e the bis^oprka' of 

Bamitexgf an tb«ir chancellors or preceptors ; and 
|r«jpi|;^,bie merit of a'^rank or Saxon, hk name 
$he interposition of foreign power. 1 hese 
of.|^r«|f^iyfr were most speciously-excused by the vices 
ef a pepulpr elecjtiion. The competitor who had been exr 
by the cardinals, appealed to the passions or avarice 
0 the Bittllitude: the Vatican and the Lateiaii were stained 
wjtih 'h)oodi and the most powerful senators, the tjiarquisses 
^ TuBcmg and the counts of Tuscuium, held the apostolic 
in along and disgraceful servitude. The Kuajan pouliffs, 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, were insulted, impriaoi|pd, 
and murdered, by their tyrants; and auch was their indi- 
gence after |the Joss and usurpation of the ecclesiastical pa- 
trimonies, tliat they could neither su[)port the state of- a 
|>rince, nor exercise the charily of a priest*. The influ- 
ence of two sister prostitutes, JVlarozia, and Theodora, was 
founded on their wealth and, beauty, their political and 
amorous intrigues : the most strenuous of their lovers were 
rewardedh^ with the Roman mitre, and their reign f may 
llavis suggested to the darker ages:{: the fable § of a female 

^ f The i^preition and vices of the Roman church in the xth century 
arestmngly painted in the history and legation of Liiuprand (see p. 440. 
450. 4^1—476. 479f &c.); and it is whimsical enouj^h to observe Mura- 
tori tempering the invectives of Baronius against the popes. But these 
popes had been chosen, not by the cardinals, but l>y lay. patrons. 

T The limeof pope Joan f papissa JwtnnaJ is placed somewhat earlier 
than Tbeod^a or Marozia ; and the two years of her imaginary reign 
are forcibly inserted between Leo IV. and Benedict 111. But the contem. 

e Anastasias rndissolubly links the death of Leo and the elevation of 
Ct (illtco, iiiox, p. 347.) : and the accurate chronology of Pagi, 
)ri, and Leibnitz, fixes both events to the year 857. 

J The advocates for pope Joan produce one hundred and 6fty witnesses, 
or rather echoes, of the xivth, xvth, and xvith centuries, 'i'hey hear 
t^ttmony against themselves and the legend, by multiplying tjb(^ proof 
|hat so curious a story must have been 'repeated by wi iters o? eVory de- 
vacripUpn to whom h was known. On thewe of Jxth and xth cehturies, 
fha recent^evttof would have Bashed with a dou^ force. Would Pbotius 
have spared such a reproach? Could Liutprand have missed such scan- 
dal? Itiiacarcely wprth while to discuss the various readings of Martinus 
TolonoC Sigehert of Gemblours, or even Marianus Scotui; but a most 
palpable forgery is the passage of pope Joan, which bef:|i foisted into 
^ 0 ^ MSS. and .Roman Apasta|ii!$. ' 

J | An false, it desses fhat naiim; but I womd ||ot p^nocmea it incre- 
iSle. Suppose a famops French ciievaUef of our times to have been 

i^rn in ^lica^ in the nharcb* imtead ;of rtie army: her 

meiitof fortune lit^athaye rkiseo her to St. Petai’*s icbair^ hfr amoufs 
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pape The bastard aon, the gtandson and the great grand* 
son of^ Marozia^ a rare genealogy^ were seated ia itbe ^bfir 
of St. Peter, and it was at the j^e of nineteen years th#l ^>c 
second of these became the head of the Latin cHur^di^f^is 
youth and manhood were of a suitable complexion^ and ibe 
nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the charges 
were urged against him ia^a Roman synod, and in tba 
sence of Otho the great. As John XIL had renounced the 
dress and decencies of his profession, the soldier may not 
haps be dishonoured by the wine which he drank, the bldb||l 
that he spilt, the flames that he kindled, or the licentious 
pursuits of gaming and hunting. His open simony might be 
the consequence of distress : and bis blasphemous invocation 
of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, could not possibly be se- 
rious. But we read with some surprise, that the worthy 
grandson of Marozia lived in public adultery with the ma- 
trons of Rome ; that the Lateran palace was turned into a 
school for prostitution, and that his rapes of viigins and 
widows had deterred the female pilgrims from visiting the 
tomb of St. Peter, lest, in the devout act, they should be 
violated by his successor f. The protestants have dwelt with 
malicious pleasure on these characters of anti-christ; but 
a philosophic eye, the vices of the clergy are far less dan- 
gerous than their virtues. After a long series of scacwldl^ the 
apostolic see was reformed and exalted by the austerity and 
zeal of Gregory Vll. That ambitious monk devoted his life 
to the execution of two projects. I. To fix in the college of 

would have beea natural} her delivery in the streets unltickyi bill not 
improbable. 

•. '['ill the reformation, the tale was repeated and believed without 
offence} and Joan's female statue long occupied her place among the 
popes in the cathedral of Sienna (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 624*^26. 
She has been annihilated by two learned protestants, Blondel and Bayle 
(Dictionaire Critique Pa PESSE, Pol ONUS, Blondel)} bat ll^ir 
brethren were scandKlised by this equitable and generons ..criticism. 
Spatibeim and Lenfant attempt to save this pootr engine of controversy ; 
and even Mosbeim condescends to cherish some doubt aro luspicioa 
(p. £89.). ^ r 

t Lateranense palatium . . « . prostibulum meretricuta « . . . • Testis 
omnium gentium, pr^terquam Bomanornm, absentia mittierumf quae 
sanctorum apostolorum limina orandi gratid timent vfsere, cam no^ul- 
las ante dies paucos, hunc ahdierint cbq^tlgatas viduas, .^lirines vi op. 
pressiase (Liutprand, Hist. Im. C.B. pb 47i. Sm die wb^ii^ofjobnr 
All. p. 471— 476. ’ / 
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cif®naf$ th^ freedom. anditiSfependence of election, and for 
to abolish the right or usurpation of the cnaperors and 
Roman pfeople; II. To bestow and resume the Western 
as ;a or benefice* of the church, and to extend 
hiW tcmpdlall dominion over the kings and kingdoms of the 
eirib. After a contest of fifty years, the first of these designs 
wks accomplished by the firm support of the ecclesiastical 
order, whose liberty was connected with that of their chief. 
But the second attempt, though it was crowned wkh some 
partial and apparent success, has been vigorously resisted by 
the secular power, and finally extinguished by the improve- 
ment of human reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Rome, neither the bishop 
nor the people could bestow on Charlemagne or Otho, 
the provinces which were lost, as they had been won, by 
the chance of arms. But the Romans were free to chuse a 
master for themselves; and the powers which had been 
delegated to the patrician, were irrevocably granted to the 
French and Saxon emperors of the West. The broken 
records of the times+ preserve some remembrance of their 
palace, their mint, their tribunal, their edicts, and the 
eword of justice, which, ns late as the thirteenth century, 
was derived from Cmsar to the praefect of the city J. Be- 
tween the arts of the popes and the violence of the people, 
this supremacy was crushed and annihilated. Content with 
the titles of emperor and Augustus, the successors of Char- 
lemagne neglected to assert this local jurisdiction. In the 
hour of prosperity, their ambition was diverted by more 
alluring objects ; and in the decay and division of the em- 
pire, they were oppressed by the defence of their hereditary 

• A new example of the mischief of equivocation is the Benefeium 
(Ducangc. tom. i. p. 6l7t &■€,) which the pope conferred on the ero* 
peror Freaeric I. since the Latin word may signily either a legal fief, or 
a iiiifple favouh an obligation (we want the word hierfalt). See 
Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 393 — 408. PfefFel, Abrege 
Chronolojctqne, tom. i. p. 829* ^96. 317. 324. 420. 430. 500. 505. 509. Src. 

t For the histo^ of the emperors in Rome and Italy, see Sigonius, 
de Regno Italise; 0pp. tom. ii. with the Notes of Sa.xius, and the Annals 
of Muratori, who might refer more distinctly to the authors of his gre^t 
cdleetioo* 

I See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end of bis treatise des Mon- 
litres de Brance, in which he produces some Roman coins of the Frei^di 
emperors. 
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provinces. Amidst the ruins of Italy^ the famous Marozia 
invited one of the usurpers to assume the character of he;r 
third husband ; and Hugh, King of Burgundy^ was intro- 
duced by her faction into the ino|e of Hadrian or castle of 
3t. Angelo^ which commands the principal bridge and en- 
trance of Rome. Her son by the first marriage, Albefic, 
was compelled to attend||it the nuptial banquet; but bi$ 
reluctant and ungrateful service was chastised with a blow 
by his new father. The blow was productive of a revolution. 
Romans/’ exclaimed the youth, once you were the 
masters of the world, and these Burgundians the most 
abject of your slaves. They now reign, these voracious 
and brutal savages, and my injury is the commencement 
of your servitude. The alarum-bell rung to arms in 
every quarter of the city; the Burgundians retreated with 
haste and shame; Marozia was imprisoned by her victorious 
son ; and his brother, pope John XI. was reduced to the 
exercise of his spiritual functions. With the title of prince, 
Alberic possessed above twenty years the government of 
Rome, and he is said to have gratified the popular preju- 
dice, by restoring the office, or at least the title, of consuls 
and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian assumed, with tbo 
pontificate, the name of John XII. ; like his predecessor, he 
was provoked by the Lombard princes to seek a deliverer 
for the church and republic; and the services of Otho were 
rewarded with the imperial dignity. But the Saxon was im- 
perious, the Romans were impatient, the festival of the coro- 
nation was disturbed by the secret conflict of prerogative and 
freedom, and Otho commanded his ^ word -bearer not to stir 
from his person, lest he should be assaulted and murdered 
at the foot of the altar f. Before he repassed the Alps, tlie 
emperor chastised the revolt of the people and the ingraii^ 
tude of John XII. The pope was degraded in a synod; 
the prasfect was mounted on an ass, whipped through the 

' I 'iv 

* Romanorum aliquando servi* scilicet Burgundiones, Roiiiauis irn^- 
rent? . . . Romana; urbis dignitas ad tantam est stuititiam dutita, ut in6- 
retricum etiam imperio pareat? (Liutpraud, 1. iii. c. le. p.^^0.). $i- 

f onius (L vi. p. 400.^ positiyely a$rms the renovafioti of the libiltuhhip ; 

ut in the old writers Albedcus is more frequently styled {^pcepS E6« 
.lUanonim. ' 

t Dhmar, p. 354. ppud Sefimidb tom. iii. p. 439. 
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ctlf/aiid ciit into ft dungeon; thirteen of the most guilty' 
bangedi ^thers were mutilated or banished ; and this 
severe proce^f^ v^aa justified by the ancient laws of Theodo- 
srus and Jusilisiaa. The voice of fame has accused the 
second a perfidious and bloody act> the massacre of 

the senators/ whom he had invited to his table under the 
fair sembiapce of hosphality- an(§ friendship In the mi- 
nority of his son Otho the third, Rome made a bold attempt 
to #bake off the Saxon yoke, and the consul Crescentius 
wat the Brutus of the republic. From the condition of a 
swl^ct and an exile, he twice rose to the command bf the 
<^ty, oppressed, expelled, and created the popes, and 
formed a conspiracy for restoring the authority of the 
Greek emperors. Jn the fortress of St. Angelo, he main- 
tained an obstinate siege, till the unfortunate consul was 
betrayed by a promise of safety: his body was suspended 
on a gibbet, and his head was exposed on the battlements of 
the castle. By a reverse of fortune, Otho, after separating 
his troops, was besieged three days, without food, in, his 
palace; and a disgraceful escape saved him from the justice 
dr fury of the Romans. The senator Ptolemy was the 
leader of the people, and the widow of Crescentius enjoyed 
the pleasure or the fame of revenging her husband, by a 
poison which slie administered to her Imperial lover. It 
was the design of Otho the third to abandon the ruder 
cemn tries of the north, to erect. his throne in Italy, and to 
revive the institutions of the Roman monarchy. But his 
successors only once in their lives appeared on the banks of 
the Tyber, to receive their crown in the Vatican f. Tbcir 
absence was contemptible, their presence odious and formi- 
dable* They descended from the Alps, at the head of their 

* This bloody feast is described in Leonine verse, in the Pantheon of 
Godffey of Viterbo ^Script. Ital. torn. vii. p. 436, 437-), who flourished 
towards the end of tne xiith century (Fabricius, Bibiiot. Latin, roed. et 
iiiflmi tom. iii. p. 69 . edit. Mami) ; but his evidence, which im{K>5ed 
on Sigoniii^ is reasonably suspected by Muratori (Annali, ton^ viii. p. 
i77»y» f ■ I 

t The coronation of the emperor, and some original ceremonies of the* 
'xth century ore preserved in toe Panecyrre on Berengarius (3cript. Itai. 
toiii. ib pars i. 405—414.), illustrated % the Notes, of HadriM Y^estus, 
and j^ihnite. Si^nius nos related the whole process of the Roinaii, e|c- 
pedition, in good Xatin, but with some errors of time and (h vji* p*. 
441*^446.). 
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Biirbdria&85 iJirho were and enemlea to tJiie cotitolry^; 

and their transient visit was a scene of tumult and Itfead^ 
shed^. A faint remembrance of their ancestors still W- 
mented the Romans ; and they beheld with pious indigna- 
tion the succession of Si^stons, Franks^ Swabians^ and 
hemians^ who usurped thei purple and prerogatives of the 
Caesars* 4 p 

There is nothing perha^to more adverse to nature and 
reason thpn to hold in obedience remote countries and 
foreign nations^ in opposition to their inclination and in- 
terest. " A torrent of Barbarians may pass over the earth, 
hut an ej^ensive empire must be supported by a refined 
system of policy and oppression ; in the centre, an absolute 
power, prompt in action, and rich in resources ; a swift 
easy communication with the extreme parts: fortifications to 
check the first effort of rebellion : a regular administration 
to protect and puHtsh^ and a well-disciplined army to in* 
spire fear, without provoking discontent and despair. Far 
different was the situation of the German Cmsars, who 
were ambitious to enslave the kingdom of Italy* Their 
patrimonial i^tates were stretched along the Rhine, or scat- 
tered in the provinces; but this ample domain was alien- 
ated by the imprudence or distress of successive princes; 
and their revenue, from minute and vexatious prerogative, 
was scarely sufficient for the maintenance of their household. 
Their troops were formed by the legal or voluntary service 
of their feudal vassals, who passed the Alps with reluctance, 
assumed the licence of rapine and disorder, and caprltiously 
deserted before the end of the campaign. Whole armies 
were swept away by the pestilential influence of the cUmate ; 
the survivors brought back the bones of their princes and 
nobles t> and the effects of their own intemperance were 
often imputed to the treachery and malice of the Italians, 

* In a quarrel at tbe coronation of Conrad^. Muratori takes jeave to 
observe— Kloveano ben essere ^lora, indisciplinati, Bs^bari, e I 

Tedesebi* Annal. tom. viii. p. 308. 

t Alter boiling away the bones. Tbe caldrons for that ^^urpqse were 
a necessary piece of travelling fiirniture; and a German who wai usii^ it, 

bis brotbert promised it to a friend, after it should bav^ ^|^n em- 
ployed for himself (Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 423, 424.>. Tbe sam author 
observes that the whole Saxon line eras extinguished in Italy mm* 
p. 440.}. ■ 

\QUYll. 
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i|rlio rejdeed At >ieast in the calamities qf the Barbarians# 
'Ifhii irregular tyranny might contend on equal terms with 
the petty tyrants of Italy; nor can the people, or the reader^ 
be much interested in the event of the quarrel. But in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Lombards rekindled thf 
flame of industry and freedom; and the generous example 
was at length imitated* by the republics of Tuscany. In the 
Italian cities a municipal government had never been totally 
abolished ; and their first privileges were granted by the 
i^vour and policy of the emperors, who were desirous of 
erecting a plebeian barrier against the independence of the 
nobles. But their rapid progress, the daily extension of 
their pjwer and pretensions, were founded on the numbers 
and spirit of these rising communities’*^. Each city filled 
the measure of her diocese or district: the jurisdiction of 
the counts and bishops, of the^marquisses and counts^ was 
banished from the land : and the proudest nobles were per- 
suaded or compelled to desert their solitary castles, and tq 
embrace the more honourable character of freemen and 
magistrates. The legislative authority was inherent in the 
general assembly ; but the executive powers were entrusted 
to three consuls, annually chosen from the three orders of 
captains^ vahasson'f, and commons, into which the republic 
was divided. Under tlie protection of equal law, the labours 
of agriculture and commerce were gradually revived ; but 
the martial spirit of the Lombards was nourished by the 
presence of danger ; and as often as the bell was rung, or 
the standard :|; erected, the gates of the city poured forth a 
numerous and intrepid band, whose zeal in their own cause 
was sooti guided by the use and discipline of arms. At the 
foot of these popular ramparts, the pride of the Csesars was 

^ ♦ Otho bishop of Frisingen has left an important passage on the Italian 
cities (I. ii. c. 13. in Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 707— 710.); and the rise, 
progress, and governmwt, of these republics are perfectly illusti;ated by 
Muratori (Antiquitat. real, Mcdii iEvi, tom. iv. dissert, xlv—lii# p. I— 
675. Aunal. tom. viii, ix, x.). « 

t For these titles, see Sdden (Titles of Honour, vol. iii. part i. jp. 48^.)* 
Ducangc (Gloss. Latin, tom. it. p. 140. torn.' vi. p. 776.; and St. Marc 
(A.breg6 Chronologique, lorn. ii. p. 719*). 

^ 'I'he Lombards invented and used the carociunif a standard planted 
oh a car or waggon, drawn by a team of oxen (Ducange, tom. ii. p, 
194, 105, Muratori, Antiquitat. torn. il. diss. xxxvi. p. 439—^.), 
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iverthro^n ; and the invincible genius of libertjK 
over the two Frederics, the greatest princes of the niMdte 
age: the first, 'superior perhaps in military prowess; tli^ 
second, who undoubtedly f;accelled in the softer accomplish- 
ments of peace and learning. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the purple, Fre- 
deric the first invaded the republics of Lombardy, with the^; 
arts of a statesman, the valour of a soldier, and the cruelty 
6f a tyrant. The recent discovery of the pandects had 
renewed a science most favourable to despotism; and his 
venal advocates proclaimed the emperor the absolute master 
of the lives and properties of his subjects. His royal pre- 
rogatives, in a less odious sense, were acknowledged in the 
diet of Roncaglia; and the revenue of Italy was fixed at 
thirty thousand pounds of silver**^, which were multiplied 
to an indefinite demand, by the rapine of the fiscal officers. 
Tlie obstinate cities were reduced by the terror or the force 
of his arms; his captives were delivered to the executioner, 
or shot from his military engines; and, after the siege and 
surrender of Milan, the buildings of that stately capital 
were razed to the ground, three hundred hostages were sent 
into Germany, and the inhabitants were dispersed in four 
villages, under the yoke of the inflexible conqueror f. But 
Milan soon rose from her ashes ; and the league of Lom- 
bardy was cemented by distress ; their cause w^as espoused 
by Venice, pope Alexander the third, and the Greek empe- 
ror: the fabric of oppression was overturned in a day; and 
in the treaty of Constance, Frederic subscribed, w'ith some 
reservations, the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. His 
grandson contended with their vigour and maturity ; but 
Frederic the second ;{: was endowed with some personal and 
peculiar advantages. His birth and education recommended 

* Gunther Ligurinus, 1. viil. p. 584. et seq. apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 
399. 

t Solus imperator faciem suam firmavit ut petram (Burcard de Eit 
cidio Mediolani, Script. Ital. tom. vi. p 917.). This volume of Mura 
tori contains the originals of the history of Frederic the firsts which 
must be compared with due regard to the circumstances and prejudices 
of each German or Lombard writer. 

J For the History of Frederic ll. and the house of Swabia at ^aples, 
sec Giannoue, Isturja Civile, tom. ii. 1. xiv— xU* 

K2 . 
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jtfflfil ta tfae Italianfs ; and in the implacable discord of tht 
faction?^ the Ghibelins were attached to the emperor, 
%hile the Ghielfs displayed the banner of liberty and the 
church, The court of Rome had slumbered^ when hia 
father Henry the sixth was permitted to unite with the em^ 
pire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily; and from these 
hereditary realms^ the son derived an ample and ready sup-- 
ply of troops and treasure. Yet Frederic the second was 
finally oppressed b}' the arms of the Lombards and the 
thunders of the Vatican ; his kingdom was given to a 
strangei^j and the last of his family was beheaded at Naples 
on a public scaffold. During sixty years, no emperpr ap-» 
peered in Italy, and the name was remembered only by the 
ignominious sale of the last relics of sovereignty. 

The Barbarian conquerors of the West were pleased to 
decorate their chief with the title of emperor; but it was 
not their design to invest him with the despotism of Con* 
stanrine and Justinian. The persons of the Germans were 
free, their conquests were their own, and their national 
character was animated by a spirit which scorned the servile 
jurisprudence of the new or the ancient Rome, It would 
have been a vain and dangerous attempt to impose a 
inonarch on the armed freemen, w'ho were impatient of a 
magistrate; on the bold, who refused to obey; on the 
powerful, who aspired to command. The empire of Charle* 
jnagne and Otho w^as distributed among the dukes of the 
nations or provinces, the counts of the smaller districts, and 
the margraves of the marches or frontiers, who all united 
the civil and military authority as it had been delegated to 
the lieutenants of the first Cresars, The Roman governors, 
who, for the most part, were soldiers of fortune, seduced 
their mercenary legions, assumed the Imperial purple, and 
either failed or succeeded in their revolt, without wounding 
the power and unity of government. If the* dukes, mar* 
graves, and counts of Germany, were less audacious in their 
claims, the consequences of their success were more lasting 
and pernicious to the state. Instead of aiming at the 
supreme rank, they silently laboured to establish and appro* 
priate their provincial independence. Their ambition was 
seconded by the weight of their estates and vassals, tbejr 



mutual example and suppojrt^ the eommoQ ^ iiit^rfst of tl^e 
subordinate nobiiity, the change of princes and families^ 
the minorities of Otho die third and Henry the foiirdi^ the 
ambition of the popes^ and the vain pursuits of the fugitive 
crowns of Italy and Rome. All the attributes of regal and 
territorial Jurisdiction were gradually usurped by the com- 
manders of the provinces; the right of peace and war^ of 
life and deaths of coinage and taxatioHj of foreign alliance 
and domestic oeconomy. Whatever had been seized by 
violeijce, was ratified by favour or distress^ was granted as 
the price of a doubtful vote or a voluntary service ; whatever 
liad been granted to one, could not, without injury, be 
denied to his successor or equal ; and every act of local or 
temporary possession was insensibly moulded into the con- 
stitution of the Germanic kingdom. In every province^ 
the visible presence of the duke or count was interposed be- 
tween the throne and the nobles ; the subjects of the law 
became the vassals of a private chief ; and the standard, 
whicTi he received from his sovereign, was often raised 
against him in the field. The temporal power of the clergy 
was cherished and exalted by the superstition or policy of 
the Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly de- 
pended on their moderation and fidelity ; and the bishoprics 
of Germany were made equal in extent and privilege, supe- 
rior in wealth and population, to the most ample states of 
the military order. As long as the emperors retained the 
prerogative of bestowing on every vacancy these ecclesiastic 
and secular benefices, their cause was maintained by the 
gratitude or ambition of tfieir friends and favourites. But 
in the quarrel of the investitures, they were deprived of 
their infiuence over the episcopal chapters; the freedom of 
election was restored, and the sovereign was reduced, by a 
aolemn mockery, to his Jtrst prayers^ the recommendation, 
once in his reign, to a single prebend in each church. The 
fecular governors, instead of being recalled at the will of a 
superior, could be degraded only by the sentence of their 
peers. Jn the first age of the monarchy, the appointment 
of the son to the dutchy or county of his father, was 
solicited as a favoisr ; it was gradually obtained as a custom, 
aad extorted as a j:igbt: the lineal suepessiha wa4|pften ex- 
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Cwded to cdl lateral or 'female branches; the states of 

tlie empire (thctr popular^ and at length their legal, appel- 
iMiofi) were^ divided and alienated by testament and sale ; 
and a!! idea of a public trust was lost in that of a private and 
perpetual inheritance. The emperor could not even be en- 
riched by the casualties of forfeiture and extinction : within 
the term of a year, he was obliged to dispose of the vacant 
fief, and in the choice of the candidate, it was his duty 
consult cither the general or the provincial diet. • 

After the death of Frederic the second, Germany was left 
a monster with an hundred heads. A crowd of princes and 
prelates disputed the ruins of the empire: the lords of in«» 
numerable castles were less prone to obey, than to imitate, 
their superiors; and according to the measure of their 
•trength, their incessant hostilities received the names of 
ccHiquest or robbery. Such anarchy was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the laws and manners of Europe; and the king- 
doms of France and Italy were shivered into fragments by 
the violence of the same tempest. But the Italian cities 
and the French vassals were divided and destroyed, while 
the union of the Germans has produced, under the name of 
An empire, a great system of a foederative republic. In the 
frequent and at last the perpetual institution of diets, a 
national spirit was kept alive, and the powers of a common 
legislature are still exercised by the three branches or col- 
leges of the electors, the princes, and the free and Imperial 
cities of Germany. I. Seven of the most powerful feuda- 
tories were permitted to assume, with a distinguished name 
and rank, the exclusive privilege of chusing the Roman 
emperor; and these electors were the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburgh, the count 
palatine of the Rhine, and the three archbishops of Mentz, 
of Treves, and of Cologne. II. The college of princes and 
prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous multitude: 
they reduced to four representative votes, the long series of 
independent counts, and excluded the nobles or equestrian ^ 
order, sixty thousand of whom, as in the Polish diets, had 
appeared on horseback in the field of election. III. The 
pride of birth and dominion, of the swArd and the mitre; 
wisely adopted the commons ns the third bmneb of the 
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legislature, and,. ip the progress of society, lliey were ia* 
troduged about the same aera into the national a8seipblio,s of 
france, England, and Gerraatiy. The Hanseatic league 
commanded the trade and navigation of the north: the con- 
federates of the Rhine secured the peace and intercourse 
of the inland country: the influence of the cities has been 
adequate to their wealth and policy, and their negative still 
invalidates the acts of the two superior colleges of electors 
and princes*. 

. It is in the fourteenth century, that we may view in ti)C 
strongest light the state and contrast of the Roman empire 
of Germany, which no longer held, except on the borders 
of the Rhine and Danube, a single province of Trajan ox 
Constantine. Their unworthy successqrs were the counts of 
Hapsburgh, of Nassau, of Luxetnburgh, and of Schwartzen- 
burgh : the emperor Henry the seventh procured for his son 
the crown of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles the fourth 
was born among a people, strange and barbarous in the 
estimation of the Germans themselvesf. After the excom- 
munication of Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or pro- 
mise of the vacant empire from the Roman pontiffs, who, in 
the exile and captivity of Avignon, iffecied the dominion of 
the earth. The death of bis competitors united the electoral 
college, and Charles was unanimously saluted king of tlie 
Romans, and future emperor:, a title which in the same 

• In the immense labyrinth of the^M.? pulllcum of Germany, I must 
either quote one writci’ or a thousand % and I bad rather trust to one faith- 
ful guide, than transcril>e, or credit, a multitude of names and passages. 
That guide is M. I’feffe], the author of the best legal and constitutionai 
history that I know of any country (Nouvel Abreg6 Chronologiqne de 
THrstoire et da Droit I’nblic; d'AItemaone, Paris, 1776, 2 vols. in 4 to.)* 
His Iparninjj and judgment have discerned the most interesting facts; hj« 
simple brevity comprises them in a narrow space; his chronological order 
distributes them under the proper dates; and an elaborate index collexrtr 
them under their respective heads. I'o this work, in a less perfect state. 
Dr. Robertson was gratefollv indebted for that masterly sketch which 
traces even the modern changes of the (iermanic body. The Corpus 
Hisrorise Gei manic* of Struvius has been likewise consulted, the more 
usefully, as that huge compilation is fonified in every page with the ori- 
ginal texts. 

t Yet, personalty f Charles IV. must not be considered as a«|Barbarian. 
* fter his education at Pans, he recovered the use of the lk>bmian, bis 
native, idiom; and the emperor conversed and wrote with eqibl f^cilitf 
in French, Latin, Italian, and German (Struvius, p. 6l^, Fetrarcb 

always represeiiu him as a polite aai learned prince* 
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1 ^ frair pr<»$tkut6d to the CflBiars of Gemiaoj and Greece^ 
Tlie Gernmti emperor was no more than the elective and 
impotent ma^strate of an aristocracy of prince^^ who 
had not l^fi him a village that be might call his own. 
His best ^prerogative was the right of presiding and pro* 
posing in the national senate^ which was convened at his 
summons; and his native kingdom of Bohemia^ less opulent 
than the adjacent city of Nuremhergh, was the firmest seat 
of his power and the richest source of his revei\ue. The 
army with which he passed the Alps, consisted of three hun- 
dred horse. In the cathedral of St. Ambrose, Charles was 
drowned with the iron crown, which tradition ascribed to. 
the Lombard monarchy ; but he was admitted only with a 
peaceful train ; the gates of the city were shut upon him ; 
and the king of Italy was held a captive by the arms of the 
Visconti, whom he confirmed in the sovereignty of Milan. 
In the Vatican he was again crowned with the go/den crown 
of the empire; but, in obedience to a secret treaty, the 
Roman emperor immediately withdrew, without reposing a 
single night within the walls of Rome. The eloquent 
Petrarch *, whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious flight of the 
Bohemian; and even his contemporaries could observe, that 
the sole exercise of bis authority was in the lucrative sale of 
privileges and titles. The gold of Italy secured the election 
of his son ; but such was the siiameful poverty of the Roman, 
emperor, that his person was arrested by a butcher in the 
streets of Worms, and was detained in the public inn, as a 
pledge or hostage for the payment of his expences. 

From this humiliating scene, let us turn to the apparent 
majesty of the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The 
golden bull, which, Axes the Germanic constitution, is pro^ 
mulgated in the style of a sovereign and legislator. Aji 
hundred princes bowed before his throne, and exalted their 
own dignity by the voluntary honours, which they yielded ta 
their chief or minister. At the royal banquet, the hereditary 

•' i 

^ Besides the Gerinan and Italian historians, the expedition of 
Charles IV. is painted in lively and original colours in the curious Me> 
moires, tur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. S76--4S0. fa^ the abb6 de 
Bade, whose prolixity has never he^ hv any reader of taste and 

curiosity. 
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gveaX officers^ the «even ekotor^^ wlio in rank and iitk wert 
^nal to kings^ performed their solemn and domestic serviof 
of the palace. The seals of the triple kingdom were borm 
in state by the archbishops of Meatz^ Cologne, and Treves,^ 
the perpetnal arcti-chanceHors of Germany, Italy, and Ar]es« 
The great marshal, on horseback, exercised his function with 
a silver measure of oats, which he emptied on the ground, and 
immediately dismounted to regulate the order of the guests. 
The great steward, the count palatine of the Rhine, placed 
the dishes on the table. The great chamberlain, the mar* 
grave of Brandenburgb, presented, after the repast, the 
golden ewer and bason, to wash. The king of Bohemia, as 
gres^ cup*bearer, was represented by the emperor’s brother, 
the duke of Luxemburgb and Brabant; and the procession 
was closed by the great huntsmen, who introduced a boar 
and a stag, with a loud chorus of horns and hounds’*^. Nor 
was the supremacy of the emperor confined to Germany 
alone: the hereditary monarchs of Europe confessed the 
pre-eminence of his rank and dignity : he was the first of the 
Christian princes, the temporal head of the great republic 
of the West+: to his person the title of majesty was long 
appropriated ; and he disputed with the pope the sublime 
prerogative of creating kings and assembling councils. The 
oracle of the civil law, the learned Bartolus, was a pensioner 
of Charles the fourth; and his school resounded with the 
doctrine, that the Roman emperor was the rightful sovereign 
of the earth, from the rising to the setting sun. The con- 
trary opinion was condemned, not as an error, but as an 
heresy, since even the gospel had pronounced, And there 
went forth a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the 
world should be taxed J.” 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between 
Augustus and Charles, strong and striking will be the con- 
trast between the two Caesars ; the Bohemian, who concealed 
his weakness under the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, 

♦ See the whole ceremony, in Struvius, p. 6‘29. 
t The republic of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its bead, 
was never represented with more dignity than in the council of Constance. 
See Lenfant^s History of that assembly. 

J Gravina, Origincs Juris Civilis, p. 108. 

VoL. VII. L 
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Urtlo disguised his strength under the semblance of modesty* 
At the head of his victorious legions, in his reign over the 
sea and land, from the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlantia 
ocean, Augustus professed himself the servant of the state 
and the equal of his fellow-citizens. The conqueror of 
Rome and her provinces assumed the popular and legal 
form of a censor, a consul, and a tribune. His will was the 
law of mankind, but in the declaration of his laws he bor- 
rowed the voice of the senate and people ; and, from their 
decrees, their master accepted and renewed his temporary 
commission to administer the republic. In his dress, his 
domestics^, his titles, in all the offices of social life, Augustus 
maintained the character of a private Roman ; and his most 
artful flatterers respected the secret^of his absolute and per* 
petual monarchy. 

* Six thousand urns have been discovered of the slaves and freedmeu 
of Augustus and Livia. So minute was the division of office, that one 
slave was appointed to weigh the wool which was spun by the empress's 
maids, another for the care of her lap-dog, &c. (Camere Sepolchrale, &c. 
by Bianthini. Extract of his work, in the Bibliotheque Italique, tom. iv. 
p. 175. His Eloge, by Fontenelle, tom. vi. p. 856.). But these servants 
were of the same rank, and possibly not more niitnerous than those of 
VolUo or Lentil 1 us. I’hey only prove the general riches of the city. 
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CHAR L. 

J)encription of Arabia and Hi Inhabitants. •-•^Birthy Characttr^ 
and Doctrine of Mahomet. — He preaches at Mecca. — Flki 
'to Medina. — Propagates his Religion by the Sword. — Volun* 
tary or veluctant Submission of the Arabs. — His Death and 
Successors. ’^The Claims and Fortunes of Alt and his Dc* 
scendants. 


After pursuing above six hundred years the fleeting 
Caesars of Constantinople and Germany, I now descend, in 
the reign Heraclius, on the eastern borders of the Greek 
monarchy. While the state was exhausted by the Persian 
W4r, and the church was distracted by the Nestorian and 
Monophysite sects, Mahomet, with the sword in one hand 
and the koran in the other, erected bis throne on the ruina 
of Christianity and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian 
prophet, the manners of his nation, and the spirit of his re- 
ligion, involve the causes of the decline and fall of the 
Eastern empire ; and our eyes are curiously intent on one of 
the most memorable revolutions which have impressed a 
new and lasting character on the nations of the globe*. 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and 
JEthiopia, the Arabian peninsula “f* may be conceived as a 


• As in this and the followinjj chapter I shall display much Arabic 
learning, I must profess my total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, and 
niy gratitude to the learned interpreters, who have transfused their science 
into the Latin, French, and English languages. Their collections, ver- 
sions, and histories, 1 shall occasionally notice. 

• t The geographers of Arabia may be divided into three classes: 1. The 
Greeks and Latins, whose progressive knowledge may be traced in A^- 
tliarcidcs (de Maii Rubro, in Hudson. Geograph. Minor, tom. i.p, Dio- 
dorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. p. 159—167. 1. iii. p. 211—216. edit. Wessel- 
ing), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1112 — 1114 . from Eratosthenes, p. 112^—1132. 
from Arteniidorus), Dionysius (Periegesis, 927 — 969‘)» 1’1‘uy (HiSL Natur. 
V. 12.^ vi. 32 .), and Ptolemy (Descriut. et Tabular Urbiun), in HudsoDf 
tpm. iii.). 2. The Arafnc writers, wiro have treated the subject with the 
zeal of patriotism or devotion: the extracts of Pocock fSuecrniieo Hist# 
Araburo, p. 125 — 128.) from the Geography of the Sherit at Edrifsi, ren- 
der us still more dissatisfied with the version or abridgment (p, 24-27- 
44—56. 108, See, 119 , 8tc) which the Maronites have ii«dcr 

lr 
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trimigle of spacious but irregular climensious. From the 
OQfthern point of Beles * on the Euphrates^ a line of fifteen 
hundred miles is terminated by the streights of Babelmandel 
and the land of frankincense. About half this length may 
be allowed for the middle breadth ffOm east to west^ from 
Bassora to Suez^. from the Persian Gulf to the Red Seat. 
The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged^ and the 
southern basts presfents a front of a thousand miles to the 
Indian ooean. The entire surface of the peninsula exceeds 
in a fourfold proportion that of Germany or France ; but 
the far greater part has been justly stigmatised with the 
epithets of the stony and the sandy. Even the wilds of Tar* 
tary are decked by the band of nature^ with lofty trees and 
luxuriant herbage; and the lonesome traveller derives a sort 
of comfort and society from the presence of vegetable life. 
But in the dreary waste of Arabia^ a boundless leVfel of sand 
is intersected by sharp and naked mountains^ and the face 
of the desert^ without shade or shelter, is scorched by the 
direct and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead of re* 
freshing breezes, the.winds, particularly from the south-west, 

' diffuse a noxious and even deadly vapour ; the hillocks of 
sand which they alternately raise and scatter, are compared 
to the billows of the ocean, and whole caravans, whole 
armies, have been lost and buried in the whirlwind. The 
common benefits of water are an object of desire and con- 

the absurd title ofGeographiaNubiensis (Paris, l6l9) ; but the Latin Snd 
French translators. Graves (in Hudson, tom. iii.), and Galiand (Vo^afp 
de la Palestine par la Roque, p. 2(35 — ^346.), have opened to us the Arabia 
of Abulfeda, the most copious and correct account of the peninsula, 
which may be enriched, however, from the Bibfiotheque Oricntale of 
d'Herbelot, p. 120. et alibi passim. 3. The European travellers; among 
whom Shaw (p. 438—455.) and Niebuhr (Description, 1773. Voyages, 
tom. i. 1776.) deserve an honourable distinction : Busching (Geographie 
par Berenger, tom. viii. n. 4l6-4il0.) has Compiled with judgment; and 
d^Anville's Maps (Orbis Veteribus Notus, and ire Partie de TAtie) should 
lie before the reader, with his Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. SOS— 931. 

♦ Abulfed. Descript. Arabia?, p. 1. D’AnVille, Tfiuphrate et le Tigre, 
p. 20. It was in this place, tlie paradise or garden of a satrap, tfaat^ 
Xenophon and the Greeks first passed the Euphrates (Anabasis, 1. i. c. 10. 
p. 29* edit. Wells.). 

t Reland has proved, with much superfluous learning, l.That dur 
Rtid Sea ( the Arabian Gulpb) is no more than a, part of the Mere Ruirui^ 
the 'Epv^a dptXaswn of the ancients, which was e^eiended to the indefinite 
of the Indian ocean. 9. That the synonymous words 
alluded to the colour of the blacb or negroes (Dissert. M^eiL, 

tom. 2. p. 59— 1170* 
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test; and sach is the scarcity of wood, that some art is> 
q*n»site to preserve and propagate the element of ftrcir 
Arabia is destitute of navigable rivers, which fertilise the 
soii^ and convey its prodcice to the adjacent regions; ther 
torrents that fall fram the bills are imbibed by the thirst^ 
earth: the rare and hardy plants, the tairmrind’ or 
acacia, that strike their roots into the clifts of the rechs^ 
are nourished by the dews of the night : a scanty supply of 
rain is ccllected in cisterns and aqueducts: the wells awA 
springs are the secret treasure of the desert ; the pilgrinl 
of Mecca*, after many a dry and sultry march, is disgusted 
T>y the taste of the waters, which have rolled over a bed of 
sulphur or salt. Such is the general and genuine picture of 
the climate of Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the 
value of any local or partial enjoyments. A shady grove, it 
green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are sutficrerrt to at- 
tract a colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate spots 
which can afford food and refreshment to themselves anil 
their cattle, and which encourage their industry in the cul- 
tivation of the palm-tree and the vine. The high lands that 
border on the Indian ocean are distinguished by their supef*- 
rior plenty of wood and water: the air is more temperate, 
the fruits are more delicious, the animals and the huttiaif 
race more numerous; the fertility of the soil invites and 
rewards the toil of the husbatldman ; and the peculiar gift& 
of frankincense f and coffee have attracted in different ageu 
the merchants of the world. If it be compared with the 
rest of the peninsula, this sequestered region may truly de- 
serve the appellation of the happy: and the splendid coloui^- 
ing of fancy and fiction has been suggested by contrast and 
countenanced by distance. It was for this earthly paradise 
that nature had reserved her choicest favours and her most 

* In the thirty days, or stations, between Cairo and Mecca, there are 
fifteen destitute of go^ water, ^e the route of the Hadjees, in Shaw's 
Travids^ p. 477. 

t The Aromatics, especially the thus or frankincense, of Arabia, 
cupy the xUth book of rliny. Our great poet (Paradise Lost, L iv.) in- 
troduces, in a simile, the spicy odours that are blown by the I10rth*east 
wind frM tbe Sabaean coast : 

—Many a league. 

Pleas’d with the grateful scent, old Ocean, smiles. 

(flin. Hist Natur. xii. 4S.). 
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Mrions iMrfcmanship : the incompatible blessings of luxury 
Itnd innocence were ascribed to the natives: the soil was 
hnpregnateA with gold* and gems, and both the land and 
tea were tanght to exhale the odours of aromatic sweets. 
This division of the sandy, the stony, and the happy, so 
familiar to the Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the 
bians themselves; and it is singular enough, that a country, 
whose language and inhabitants have ever been the same, 
should scarcely retain a vestige x>f its ancient geography. 
The maritime districts of Bahrein and Oman are opposite to 
tine realm of Persia. The kingdom of Yemen displa^^s the 
rimtts, or at least the situation, of Arabia Foelix : the name 
of Neged is extended over the inland space ; and the birth 
of Mahomet has illustrated the province of Hejaz along the 
coast of the Red Sea +. 

The measure of population is regulated by the means of 
subsistence; and the inliabitants of this vast peninsula might 
be out-numbered by the subjects of a fertile and industrious 
province. Along the shores of the Persian gulf, of the 
ocean, and even of the Red Sea, the IcthyopkagH, or fish- 
eaters, continued to wander in quest of their precarious food. 
In this primitive and abject slate, which ill deserves the 
name of society, the human brute, without arts or laws, 
almost without sense or language, is poorly distinguished 
from the rest of the animal creation. Generations and ages 
might roll away in silent oblivion, and the helpless savage 
was restrained from inuliiplying his race, by the wants and 
pursuits which confined his existence to the narrow margin 
af the sea-coast. But in an early period of antiquity the 

^ • Agatharcides affirms that lumps of pure gold were found, from the 
mse of an olive to that of a nut ; that iron was twice, and silver ten times 
the value of gold (de Mari ttubro, p. (»0.)« These real or imaginary trea- 
nires are vanished; and no gold mines are at present known in Arabia 
(Niebuhr, Description, p. 1240. 

t Consult, peruse, and study, the Specimen llistoria Arabum of Po. 
cockl (OxoD. 1650, in 4to.). The thirty pages of text and version arcr 
extracted from the Dynasties of Gregory Abulpbaragius, which Pocock 
afterwards translated (Oxon. 1^3, in 4t6.): the three hundred and fifty- 
eight Dotes from a classic and original work on the Aiabiaif antiquities. 

J Arrian remarks the Iclhvophagi of the coast of Hejaz (Peripius Maris 
Erythraei, p. 12.^ and Iwyond Aden (p. 15.). It seems probable that th^ 
shores of the Red Sea (in the largest sense) were occupied by these ravages 
jn the time, perhaps, of Cyrus; hut 1 can hardly believe that any canni- 
bals virere left among the ravages in ifie reign of Justinian (Procop. die* 
Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 19.)« 



gifeat body of the Arabs had emerged from this scene of 
misery; andjis the tiaked wilderness could not maintain a 
{people of hunters, they rose at once to the more secure and 
plentiful condition of the f)astoral life. The same life is 
Uniformly pursued by the roving tribes of the desert, and in 
the portrait of the modern Bedoweens, we may trace the 
features of their ancestors ♦, who, in the age of Moses or 
Mahomet, dwelt udder similar tents, add conducted their 
horses, a!ad camels, and sheep, to the same springs and the 
same pastures. Our toil is lessened, and our wealth is in- 
creased, by our dominion over the useful animals ; and the 
Arabian shepherd had acquired the absolute possession of a 
faithful friend and a laborious slave i*. Arabia^ in the opi« 
nion of the naturalist, is the genuine and original country 
of the horse; the climate most propitious, not indeed to 
the size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that generous 
animal. The merit of the Barb^ the Spanish, and the 
English breed, is derived from a mixture of Arabian blood 
the Bedoweens preserve, with superstitious care, the boJ^ 
nours and the memory of the purest race : the males are 
sold at a high price, but the females are seldom alienated; 
and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed, among the 
tribes, as a subject of joy and mutual congratulation. These 
horses are educated in the tents, among the children of the 
Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which trains them in the 
habits of gentleness and attachment. They are accustomed 
only to walk arid to gallop ; their sensations are not blunted 
by the incessant abuse of the spur and the whip: their 
powers are reserved for the moments of flight and porsiiit; 

• See tlie Specimen Historise Arabum of Pocock, p. 2. 6. 86, &c. The 
journey of M. d’Arvieux, in lG64, to the camp of the emir of Mount 
Carmel (Voyage dc la Palestine, Amsterdam, 1718), exhibits a pleasing 
and original picture of the life of the Bedoweens, which may be illustrated 
from Niebuhr (Description de TArabie, p. 327—544.) and Volney (tom. i* 
p. 843—386.), the last and most judicious of our Syrian travelleri. 

t Read (it is no unpleasing task) the incompara^e articles of die ITow 
and the Camels in the Natural History' of M. de BuiTbn. 

} For the Arabian horses, see d’Arvieux (p. 159 — 173,) and Nkbuhf 
(p. 142—144.). At the end of the xiiith century, the horses of Kaged 
were esteemed sure footed, those of Yemen strong and serviceatde, tlmse 
of Bejaz most noble. The horses of Europe, the tenth and cla&i, 
Were generally despised, as having too much body and too liti^ spirit 
(d’Herbeiot, 6iblic)t. Orient, p. 339.): their strength was requisite to 
ibe weight of the knight and ois armour* # . ^ ^ 
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fooner do they, feel the touch of the hand or t^e 
It^jriip, they dart away with the swiftness of the wind ; 
mid if frimd he dismounted in their rapid career, they 
ipstantly^fttop till he has recovered his seat. In the sands of 
4fi^ica and Arabia^ the ca77ze/ is a sacred and precious gift^ 
That strong and patient beast of burthen can perform^ withr 
out eating or drinking, a journey of several days ; and a 
reservoir .pf fresh water is preserved in a large bag, a fifth 
stomach of the animal, whose body is imprinted^ with the 
Iiurks of servitude: the larger breed is capable of trans- 
partmg.a weight of a thousand pounds ; and the dromedary, 
of a lighter and more active frame, outstrips the fleetest 
oo^rser in the race. Alive or dead, almost every part of 
|be camel is serviceable to man : her milk is plentiful and 
.OMtricious : the young and tender flesh has the taste 6f 
veal * : a valuable salt is extracted from the urine : the dung 
Si^plies the deficiency of fuel; and the long hair, which 
fails each year and is renewed, is coarsely manufactured into 
tbe garments, the furniture, and the tents, of the Bedo^ 
weens. . In ibe rainy seasons they consume the rare and in- 
fiufficient herbage of the desert ; during the heats of summer 
and tbe scarcity of winter, they remove their eucampcnentiS 
to the sea^coast, the hills of Yemen, or tlie neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates, and have often extorted tbe dangerous 
lieeitce of visiting the banks of the Nile, and the villages of 
$yna and Palestine. The life of a wandering Arab is a 
life of danger and distress; aud though sometimes, by ra- 
pine or exclialpge, he may appropriate the fruits of industry, 
a private citi^n in Europe is in the possession of more solid 
and pleasing luxury, than the proudest emir, who marches 
in the field at the head of ten thousand horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found betvireett tbe 
hofds of Scythia and the Arabian tribes, since many of ifea 
latter were collected into towns, and employed in the la- 
boursof trade and agricalture. A part of their time . and 
industry was still devoted to the management of their cattles 

^ "if ,Qu| csrnibus camelonim vesci solcnt odii tenacessunt, win the opi, 
6( an Arabian physician (Pocock, Specimen, v. SS.}. Mahomet 
buniellLwha was fond of milk, prefers the cow, and does not;even men* 
doni tjb&ameh but the diet of Mecca and Medina was already wore liiX'i 
vrioi^ (Caghler, Vie de Maligpief, loin. il. pt 404.}. 
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they mingled^ ia peace and war, with their brethren of the 
desert ; and the Bedoweens derived from their useful inier- 
cpiirse, some supply of their wants, and some rudiments of 
art and knowledge. Among the forty*two cities of Arabia’^, 
enumerated by Abulfeda, the most ancient and popnlous 
were situate in the happy Yemen: the towers of Saanaf*^ 
and the marvellous reservoir of Merab J, were construpl^ 
by the kings of the Homerites; but their profane lustre 
was eclipsed by the prophetic glories of MEOiNAf^ apd 
Mecca 11/ near the Red Sea, and at the distance from each 
other of two hundred and seventy miles. The last of these 
holy places was known to the Greeks under the name of 
Macoraba; and the termination of the word is expreisive 
of its greatness, which has not indeed, in the most flourish- 
ing period, exceeded the size and populousness of Mar- 
seilles. Some latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must 
have impelled the founders, in the choice of a most unpro- 
mising situation, lliey erected their habitations of mud er 

• Yet Ma»*clan of fleraclea (in Periplo, p. 16. in tom. i. Hudson* 
Minor. Geojvraph ) reckons one hundred and sixty. four towns in Arabia 
Foelix. The size of the towns might be small — ^tbe faith of the writer 
might be large. 

t It is compared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, tom. iii. p. 54.) to Damas- 
cus. ana is still the residence of the Iman of Yemen (Voyages de Kiebuiuv 
tom. i. p. 331— 342.). Saana is twenty. four parasangs from Dafar (Abul- 
feda. p. 51. )t and sixty.eight from Aden (p. 53.). 

i Po^k. Specimen, p. 57. Geograph. Nubiensis. p. 52. Meriaba, or 
Merab, six miles in circumference, was destroyed by the legions of Ap- 
gustus (Plin. Hist. Rat. vi. 32.), and had not revived in the xivtb century 
(Abulfcd. Descript. Arab. p. 58.). 

5 'rhe name of Medina^ was appropriated, xar* to Yatreb 

(Uie latrippa of the Greeks), the seat of the prophet. Th# distances from 
Medina are reckoned by Abulfeda in stations, or days journey of n caravan 
(p. 15.): to Bahrein, xv. ; to Bassora, xviii.; to Cusab, xx. ; to Damatcue 
or Palestine, xx. ; to Cairo, xxv.; to Mecca# x.^ from Mecca to Saana 
52.)i or Aden, xxx.; to Cairo, xxxi days, or 412 hours ^baw*s 
Travels, p. 4>77»); which, according to the estimate of d* Anville (Mesures 
Itineraires, allows about twenty-five English mites for a day's 

journey. From the land of frankincense (Hadramant, in Yemen, .between 
Aden and Cape Fartascb) to Gaza, in Syria, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xii. 32.) 
computes Ixv. mansions of camels. These measures may assist fancy and 
elucidate ^cts. 

it Qur notimit of Mecca must be drawn from the Arabians (d'Harbelof; 
Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 368— 371 • Pocock, Specimen, ]). 

Abulfeda, p, I As no unbeliever Is permitted to enter cHv, ♦ 

our travellers are silent; and the short hinta of Thevenot (Voyi^ du 
Levant, part i. p. 490.) are taken frpm the suspicious month of an Afrlcait 
renegade. .Some Persians countad 6000 bouses (Chardin, tom* iBf .)• 

. Vot. VII. M ' ^ 
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at the foot of three har^eii' ihOuntilm^ the soil is a rock} 
the water even of the holy we!i bf Zemzetn is bitter ot 
brackish ; the pastures are remote frdto the city ; and grapes " 
are transported above ^seventy miles from the gardens of 
Tayef, TTie fame and spirit of the Koreishites, who reigned 
in Mecca, wete conspicuous among the Arabian tribes ; 
but their ungrateful soil refused the labours of agriculture, 
and their position was favourable to the enterprises^ of trade. 
By the sea-port of Gedda^ at the distance only of forty 
miles/ they maintained an easy correspondence with Abys- 
sinia} and that Christian kingdom afforded the first refuge 
to tlie disciples of Mahomet, The treasures of Africa w^ere 
conveyed over the peninsula to Gerrha or Katif, in the 
'province of Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, of rock-salt, 
by the Chaldean exiles* : and from thence, with the native 
pearls of the Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the 
mouth of the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an 
equal distance, a month’s journey, between Yemen on the 
right, and Syria on the left hand. The former was the 
winter, the latter the summer, station of her caravans; and 
their seasonable arrival relieved the ships of India from the 
tedious and troublesome navigation of the Red Sea. In the 
markets of Saana and Merab, in the harbours of Oman and 
Aden, the camels of the Koreishites were laden with a pre- 
cious cargo of aromatics ; a supply of corn and manufac- 
tures was purchased in the fairs of Bostra and Damascus ; 
the lucrative exchange diffused plenty and riches in the 
streets of Mecca ; and the noblest of her sons united the 
love of arms with the profession of merchandise f. 

' The perpetual independence of the Arabs has been the 
theme of praise among strangers and natives ; and the arts 
of controversy transform this singular event into a pro- 
phecy and a miracle, in favour of the posterity of Ismael];. 

• Strabo, 1, xvi. p. 11 10. See one of these salt bouses near Bassora, in. 
aHerbelot, Bibllot. Orient, p. 0. 

4 Mirum dietA ex innumcris populis pars aeque in commei^is aut ini 
^Iftipciaiis degit <PUn, Hist. Nat. vi. 32.). See Hale> Koran, Sural cvi. 

Pocock, Specimen, p, 2. D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 361. 
P^}dei4ix|s Ufa of Mahomdf^ p, 5. Gagnler, Vie dc M^omet, tom. i, 
p. 120, 1^, Src. 

i A nameless doctor (Universal Hist, vol, xx. octavo edition) has for- 



> $i«!pe<exc^ptiot^^ 4tl»t «aft^ijtb«f;iJ»e c|,|>|^b^ j|ojir 
jreader tbU mode of roasoamg as iiwJisp^Vf? >t is 
«.4^us; the kiogdom of Yemeii has su^eejtaively 
by the Abysslnians, ib^Persiaos# the s^kans of JE^ynt ♦, 
and the Turks f : the holy cities of M^ecqa and Medina b^ve 
repeatedly bowed under a Scythian tyrant; and theRoi^aa 
province of Arabia j: embraced , the peculiar wilderness In 
wdiich Ismael and his sons must have pitched, their tents m 
the face ^of thek brethren. Yet these exceptions are tem- 
porary or local; the body of the nation has escaped the yoke 
of the most powerful monarchies : the arms of Sesostris 
and Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, could tiever atchieve 
the conquest of Arabia; the present sovereign of tbcTurksH 
may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is re- 
duced to solicit the friendship pf a people^ jrhoin it is^ dan- 
gerous to provoke and fruitless to attack.,. The obvious 
causes of their freedom are inscribed on the character and 


mally demonstrated the truth of Christianity by the independence df the 
Arabs. A critic, besides the exceptions of fact, might dis^Jite the 
meaning of the text (Genes, xvi. 12.). the extent of the applicatioa, fuid 
the foundation of the pedigree. 

* It was subdued, A. D. n73f by a brother of the great Saladin, who 
founded a dynasty of Curds or Ayoubites (Guignds, iHiSt. des Hans^ 
tom. i. p. 425. D’Herbelot, p. 477.). 

t By the lieutenant of SoJiman I. (A.D. 1538) and ^lim II. (1569 )» 
See Cantemir's Hist, of the Othmaii empire, p. 201.221. The Pisha 
who resided at Saana, commanded twenty .one Beys, but no fcnpenhje 
ever remitted to the Porte (Marsigli, Stato Militare dell* .Iipperio Otto* 
manno, p. 124.), and the Turks were expelled about the year mSo 
(Niebuhr, p. l67, l68.): 


Of the Roman province under the name •of Arabia And jtbe 
Palestine, the principal cities were3®slra and Pfetra, v(hich dated their 
aera from the year 105, when they were subdued by Palma, alieilteiwnt 
of Trajan (Dion. Cassius, 1. Ixvtii.). Betra was the papMal pf Mtha.|fa« 
bathssans; whose name is derived from ^Ue eldest of the soni of Umfei 
(Genes. XXV. &c. with the Commentaries of Jerom, and 

Calmet). Justinian relinquished a palm country of ten days journey to 
south of JBlah (Procop. de^Beu. Pei^ic.4.i. c. dp.), 

: .ghdinlaiDed a centurion and a jpustpfn-bppse (Arrian in^e^plo Writ 
Erythraei, p. 1 1. in Hudson, tom. i.), at a pkee (As«xa 
f Hawara) in the territory of Mfdina (d'Anvilie A^empire sur ' ^ 
p. MS.), These real possessic^s, .and aome inr^adt /* 

<Peripl. p. I4f 15.), are ina|;oitel by hist^ anjd 

coi^Testjif Arabia. ; 

II Niebuhr (Description de TAinbi^ p. 502, 
the most feneni nod imtbendc 4iiMtUiiirncp of .the 
Aiabia. 

Me 
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of flic JImBs. MaBy^es !)efere Mahomet*, their 
valour had been severely felt by their neighbours in 
eiftimve and d^tistVe war. The patient and active virtues 
' of a soldier are Insensibly nursed tt the habits and discipline 
of a pastoM life.’ The care of the sheep and camds is 
abandoned to the vromen of the tribe ; but the martial 
Fonth under the banner of the emir, is ever on horseback, 
and in the field, to practise the exercise of the bow, the 
Jjllplin, and the scymetar. The long membry of tjieir inde* 
IPradence iff the firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and suc- 
ceeding ^neiations are animated to prove their descent, 
imd to maintain their inheritance. Their domestic feuds 
are suspended on the approach of a common enemy ; and 
in their last hostilities against the Turks, the caravan of 
Mecca was attacked and pillaged by fourscore thousand of 
the confederates. When they advance to battle, the hope 
of victoiy is in the front ; in the rear, the assurance of a 
retreat, Their horses and camels, who in eight or ten days 
can perform a march of four or five hundred miles, disap- 
pear before the conqueror ; the secret waters of the desert 
elude bit search; and his victorious troops are consumed 
with thirst, hanger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of an invi- 
sible foe, who scorns his efforts, and safely reposes in tbe 
heart of the burning solitude. The arms and deserts of the 
Bedoweens are hot only tlie safeguards of their own free- 
dom, but the barriers also of the happy ArabiB> whose inha- 
bitants, remote from war, are enervated by the luxury of the 
sqil and climate. The legions of Augustas melted away in 
duease and laasituoef; and it is only by a naval power that 
the reduction of Yemen has been successfully attempted. 
Whfn Mahomet erected his holy standard j;, that kingdom 

• Uoderit Siculus (tom. ii. I. xfei. p. 300—393. edit. Wcsselingl hat 
detrly exposed tbe freedom of the mbatfaaeun Arabs, who resisted the 
arms of Antigonus and his son. 

t Strplm, 1. Xvi. p. 1 lt7— 1 180. Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. S2. .^iut 
Cidtus IfUided pw Medina, and marched near a thousand miles into the 
part of Yemen hetweeo March and the Ocean. The non ante deviciis 
, Sabec. r^hus P* ^*) ^ intacti Arabum thesauri (04. hi. 

' . 14.) of Hojtece, attest the Virgm purity of Arabia. 

I See the imperfect history of Yemen in Pocock, Specimen, p. 55—416. 
of Hira, p. 05—74. of Gassan,^ p. 75—78. as for aj it could be known or 
preienred In tbe time of ignorance. 
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Wits a proyiece of the Peraiaili empire; yetpeven pffiocesof 
the Homerites still reigned in the mountains; and the vice- 
^eraot of Cfhosroes was tempted to forget his distant country 
and his unfortunate master. The historians of the age of 
Jfttsttnian represent the slate of the independent Arabs> who 
were divided by interest or affection in the long quarrel of 
the East: the tribe of Gassan was allowed to encamp on 
the Syrian territory: the princes of Ilira were permitted 
to form city about forty miles to the southward of the 
ruins of Babylon. Their service in Uie field w^as speedy and 
vigorous; but their friendship was venal, their faith incon* 
slant, their enmity capricious: it was an easier task to exdte 
than to disarm these roving Barbarians; and, in the fami* 
liar intercourse of war, they learned to see, and to despise, 
the splendid weakness both of Rome and of Persia. From 
Mecca to the Euphrates, the Arabian tribes * were con- 
founded by the Greeks and Latins, under the general ap- 
pellation of Saracens f, a name which every Christian 
mouth has been taught to pronounce with terror and abhor- 
lence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their 
national independence; but the Arab is personally free; 
and he enjoys, in some degree, the benefits of society, 
without forfeiting the prerogatives of nature. In every 
tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted a 
particular family above the heads of their equals. Xhe dig- 


* The r»VT» to otvruf ifv/AO- 

Kou cih^oTw, are described by Menander (Excerpt. Legation* 
p* 149. )» Procopius (de Bell. Persic. I. i. c. 17. 19* 1* iL-cw 10.); and, in 
die most lively colours, by Ammianus Marceliinus (1. xiv. c. 4.}, who 
bad spoken of them as. early as the reign of Mgrciis. 

t The name which, used Ptolomy aiid Pliny in a tnbta confined, 
by Amraiatius and Procopius in a lareer, sense, has beeu derived, ridi« 
culpusiy, froQi Sarahs the wife of Abrmsam, obscurely from the village of 
Saraka l^tepban. de Urbibus), more plausibly fiom 

the Arabic words, which signify a thievish character, OT^nentat situation 
; (Holtioger, Hist. Oriental. 1. i. c. I. p. 7, 8. Pocock, Specimen, S5. 
Asseman Bibliot. Orient, tom* iv. p. S67.)* ITet the last and oopu. 

iar of these etymologies, is refuted by Ptolomy (Arabia, p.‘9. 'i'g. jn 
Hudson, tom. iv.), who expre^y remarks the western and^ sotfthern 
position of the Saracens, then an obscure tribe on the border^of Egypt. 
The appellation cannot therefore allude to any national diarfeteri and 
^nce it was unposed by strangers, it must be found, not in fhi Arabic, 
’ but in a foreign language. > 
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ifililesWT sh^icb niid ^ir lUv^lably descend in this choien 
iwi ; but the oiifot’ of sctccession h loose and precarioUl ; 
and the most irdti|y or aged of the tioHe kinsiden pre- 
ferred tty the shhpfe, thottgh important, oftfefe of comp6eiing 
disputes their advice, and guiding valour by their estani- 
pie. Even a female of sense and spirit has been permitted 
to command the countrymen of Zenobia^. The momen- 
tary junction of several tribes produces an army ; their mote 
lasting union constitutes a nation ; and the supreme chief, 
Ihe cchir of emirs, whose banner is displayed at their head, 
may deserve, in the eyes of strangers, the honours of the 
jling^y name. If the Arabian princes abuse their pOwer, 
they are quickly punished by the desertion of their subjects, 
vrho had bctfsn accustomed to a mild and parental jurisdic- 
tion. Their spirit is free, their steps are unconfined, the 
d^ert is open, and the tribes and families are held together 
by a mutual and voluntary compact. The softer natives of 
Yemen supported the pomp and majesty of a monarch;* but 
if he could not leave his palace without endangering his 
lifetf the active powers of government must have been 
devolved on his nobles and magistrates. The cities of Mecca 
and Medina present, in the heart of Asia, the form, or 
rather the substance, of a commonwealth. The grandfather 
of Mahomet, and his lineal ancestors, appear in foreign 
and domestic transactions as the princes of their country ; 
lirt they reigned, like Pericles at Athens, or the Medici at 
Florence, by the opinion of their wisdom and integrity; 
their infliience was divided with their patrimony; and the 
soeptre was transferred from the uncles of the prophet to a 
younger branch of the tribe of Koreish. On solemn occa- 
sions they convened the assembly of the people ; and since 
mankind mutt be either compelled or persuaded to obey, 
the use kn& reputation of oratory among the amietit Arabs 

* S8r$cem..,.fnuUere8 aiunt in eos regnare (Expo^ifio Mundi, 
p.T|v in Hudson* tom, iii.). The reign of Mavia is 0inloQs ia ecclesi* 
astl^l itoryi Bocock, SpecioicQ, p. ^ 83. 

4 Ma IK is the report, of (de kbri 

Pubro, p.Ps, 64. in Hiidsoa, tom. 1.), Plodorus Siculus 1.1. |ii. 
€.W. p* 615. >• and Strabo (I xvi. p, 'Bpt t lu^ti su|Mpi^t 

is the f)opolar or ^xtraordrim^Accidcja^ vddcb 

the credulity of travcllei's so often transforms mtoa s04 

a law, “ 



cl^ar^ut €vW^rice jof public freedoi^ Bnt^^^ tUeir 
simple freedom of n very different cast from tfie niof** 
and artificial machinery of the Greek and Uomaa r^iibliciii 
m which each member possessed an undivided share of thf 
civil and political rights of the community. In mom 
simple state of the ^rabs the nation is free^ becaumeacll 
of her sons disdains a ba^ sabmission to the will of ni 
master. His breast is fortiBed with the austere virtues of 
courage, patience, and aohrielj^; the love of independence 
prompts him to exercise the habits of self-command; an4 
the fear of dishonour guards him from the meaner appre- 
hension of pain, of danger^ and of death. The gravi^? 
and firmness of the mind is conspicuous in his outward 
demeanor : his speech is slow, weight}^, and concise, he il 
seldom provoked to laughter, bis only gesture is that of 
stroking his beard, the venerable symbol of manhood; and 
the sen^e of his own importance teaches him to accost his 
equals without levity, and his superiors without awef. Tb# 
liberty of the Saracens survived their conquests: the first 
caliphs indulged the bold and familiar language of their 
subjects: they ascended the pulpit to persuade and tedify 
the congregation : nor was it before the seat of empire was 
removed to the Tigris, that the Abbassides adopted the 
proud and pompous ceremonial of the Persian and Byzan- 
tine courts. 

In the study of nations and men, we may observe the 
causes that render them hostile or friendly to each other, 
that tend to narrow or enlarge, to mollify or exasperate, the 
social character. The separation of the Arabs from the reii 
of mankind, bsis accustomed them to confound the ideas of 
stranger and enemy ; and the poverty of the land has in-^ 
troduced a maxim of jurisprudence, which they believe and 
practise to the present hour. They pretend, that, in the 

* Non gloriabanturaatiqultus Arabefi,uisi gladio, boimile,et ^to^uenim 
($epbad$ui, apad Pocock, Specimen, p. l6l, 162.). This gift qCspsecIi 
thav shared only with the Persians $ and the sententroos Ardks 
preMily .disdained thissiniple and sublime logic of DecbpsdittlieSv 

t I mils* vemitfd the "reader that d’Arvieux, d'Herbelnt, aadlttehutlTW 
stpeesent, in the inmt lively cedonrs, the manners and goverlHiiafif hi 
the Arabs# wbldi, are iUttitrattd by many incidental passages ipliie It 4 
of Mahomet. 




^ inherimjjKpp^ -1^ -M 

of Pliny, 

riN.“ i( li 'ti^l! tii tiri^ >»qttnUy ..jwidytnA tOy^lu;ft..M4. 

. lil gHll |g |)i D.eij^ite»»r», 4iM»ca the r,eu(4^Ji^^ 

bavci been tbesyictiiw of 

<<i)0il|«4|Hi^ a (te^weMi dicc^v^re from nfar4..|(^i^y 

a^^inat bim< ayiug* with* Wh 4 
thyself, thy aunt ftiiy mjtj is without,* 
gUnacDti^' A ready subtnissio* entitles hha |q petcyi , 
. ;i! l!l !lW l H i ’ana --will provoke the aggresspt:, and hh O|*itrl4o<94 
thatf^eeicpiatettlie.Uood which be presiunet to.|du4 ic legiti- 
tauhe ^de^ee. A stagle r<d>ber, or * few ««sp(astee« ate 
teWhded :^with their geomtie samei hut |he ex^i^ ,q {.0 


tlWiinofM %usd assume tbd* character of a. lawful ,ai!i^ 1^ 
siCniwhla eiar. M'The temper of a people, tbps anxfi^ agaioft 
aNuAio^ wi* Aottbly inflauted by the doca<»tic licence of 
lil^hWji wmrdar, and revenge. In the •coBstitH^m..af £u> 


eig^of peace aad war ia now echoed to ,a.amall» 
ibid die actnid exercise to a much anmUer, list of respectaye 
^K^RKtates; but each Arab, with impunity and renown, 
Wt^jbt point hit javelin against the life of his countrymen. 
’Ifhotmida of die nation coowsted only in a, vague resem* 
Idiheb of language audmauners} and in^chcooMBoaity, 
tho' lirncRetion of «bo magwtrata was mote and impotept. 
(V !tlie time o£ ignorance which preceded dM.sdiomet, seven- 
teei buidted fattiest ate nemrded by tiaditk^: hostility 
was embittered with the tancour civil .Iwstion { aad.the 
xepita], in prose or verse, of an obsolete feud, was sufficient 
%^^mdle the saubpanitHit among the descendants^of the 

the first chapter of Job, and the lone mtSL of iSOO'atMlis 
whMt fiMofWh b^t firoUi retocum to HeliopdisfOiorto'. Skwl. totu. i. 
1. 1. 'Under tfw’iwnw of ffyetot^ the ahepbont idi^ they had 

fiMrnedjmlxIutdSgypt fMsisbam, CXaim. Cfaraa. dee.). 

: t Or, atUdnSiBg Wfmiheir aocooui, ^teoo fd'HeiMa^ irawiheqiM 
vHeataie^ p.'TS.): file two Ustoriint siteMMtff of the jy«» of 4rM. 
tHShatdei of ttw A 1 tflbW'di««din the ixtbundxA sentoiyb The fitomts 
WSr'of Dahfs sud OtMih was wcs ii s asd by t*wili«scw bitted fsstp 
yem, and ended in a proverb (Pocock, Specraieip ^ 49.). . . . j 
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hostile tribes. In private life, every man, at least every 
family, w^as the judge and avenger of its own cause. The 
nice sensibility of honour, which weighs the insult, rather 
than the injuiy^ shed its deadly venon on the quarrels ot 
the Arabs: the honour of their women, and of their beards, 
is most easily wounded ; an indecent action, a contemptu- 
ous word, can be expiated only by the blood of the offender; 
and such is their patient inveteracy, that they expect whole 
months and years the opportunity of revenge. A fine or 
compensation for murder is familiar to the Barbarians of 
every age; but in Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at 
liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercise with their 
own hands tlie law of retaliation. The refined malice of 
the Arabs refuses even the head of the murderer, substitutes 
an innocent to the guilty person, and transfers the penalty 
to the best (Hid most considerable of the race by whom they 
have been injured. If he falls by their hands, they are ex- 
posed in tlieir turn to the clanger of reprisals, the interest 
and {)rincipal of the bloody debt are accumulated; the in- 
dividuals of either family lead a life of malice and suspi- 
cion, and fifty years may sonieiimes elapse before the 
account of vengeance he finally settled .This sanguinary 
spirit, ignorant of pity or forgiveness, has been moderated, 
however, by the maxims of honour, which reejuire in every 
private encounter some decent equality of age and strength, 
of numbers and weapons. An annual festival of two, per- 
haps of four, months, was observed by the Arabs befc^re 
the time of Mahomet, during which their swords were re- 
ligiously sheathed both in foreign and domestic hostility; 
and this partial truce is more strongly expressive of the 
habits of anarchy and warfare -f- 


* The modern theory and practice of the Arabs in the revenge of mur- 
der, are described by Niebuhr (Description, p. 26—31.). The harsher 
features of antiquity may be traced in the Koran, c. 2. p. 20. c. 17- p. 230. 
with Sale’s Observations. 


t Procopius (de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. l6.) places the tu'o holy months 
about the summer solstice. 'The Arabians cousecratc.^w months of the 
year—tJbe first, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth; and pretend, that in a 
ion^ series qf ages the truce was infringed only four or six times (Sale’s 
Preliniinary Discourse, p. 147 — 1.^0. and Notes on the ixlh chapter of 
the Koran, p. 154, &c. Casiri, Bibliot. Hispano- Arabic a, toni. ii. p. 20» 
21 .). 

Vot. VII. N 
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Blit the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by 
the milder influence of trade and literature. The solitary 
peninsula is encompassed by the most civilized nations of 
the ancient world : the merchant is the friend of mankind : 
and the annual caravans imported tlie first seeds of know- 
ledge and politeness into the cities, and even the camps of 
the desert. Whatever may he the pedigree of the Arabs, 
their language is derived from the same original stock with 
the Hebrew, the Syriac, and tlie Chaldaean tongues; the 
independence of the tribes was marked by their peculiar 
dialects*; but each, after their own, allowed a just pre- 
ference to the pure and perspicuous idiom of Mecca, In 
Arabia, as well as in Greece, the |)erft'ction of language 
outstripped the refinement of manners; and her speech 
could diversify the fourscore names of honey, the two hun- 
dred of a serpent, the five hundred of a lion, tlie thousand 
of a sword, at a time when this copious dictionary was 
trusted to the mcMiiory of an illiterate people. The moniw 
ments of the llomerites were inscribed with an obsolete and 
mysterious cliaracier; but the Cube letters, the ground 
work of the present alphabet, were invented on the hanks 
of the Euphrates; and the recent invention was taught at 
Mecca by a strang('r who settled in that city after the birth 
of Mahomet. 'I’hc arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhe- 
toric, were unknown to the freeborn eloquence of the Ara- 
bians; but their penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, 
their wit strong and sententious I, and their more elaborate 
•compositions were addiTssed with energy and eflect to the 
minds of their hearers. The genius and merit of a rising 
poet was celebrated by tiie applause of his own and the 

• Arrian, in the second crn(ury, remarks (in Pcriplo Maris Erytlira'i, 
p. 12.) the partial or total <litVerence of the ilialects of tlie Arabs. T heir 
iani(uai>:c and letters me eopioiisly treated hv Poeoelc (Specimen, p. l.*)0— 
l.o i.), Casiri, liihliot. Hispano-Aiahica, tom. i. p. 1. 8.J. 292. tom. ii. p. 
25, 5rc.), and Niebuhr (Oescriptitm de rArahu*, p. 72 — 80.). I pass 
slightly ; 1 am not fond ot rcp<’ating words like a parrot, 

t A familiar tale in Voltaire’s Zadig (le Chien et le Chrval) is related, 
to prove the natural sagacilv of the Arabs (dTlerhelot, Rihliot. Orient, p. 
120, 121. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. S7 — 46.); but d’Arvieux, 
or rather T.a Roque (Voyage de Palestine, p. 92.), denies the boasted su. 
periority of the Hedoweens. T he one hundred and sixty-nine sentences 
of Ali (translated by Ockley, London, 1718) aflbrd a just and favourable 
specimen of Arabian wit. 
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kindred tribes. A solemn banquet was prepared, and a 
chorus of women, striking their tymbals, and displaying 
the pomp of their nuptials, sung in the presence of their 
sons^and liusbands the felicity of their native tribe; that a 
champion had now appeared to vindicate their rights; that 
a herald had raised his voice to immortalise their renown. 
The distant or hostile tribes resorted to an annual fair, which 
was abolished by the fanaticism of the first Moslems ; a 
national^ assembly that ?nust have contributed to refine and 
harmonise the Ihirharians. Thirty days were employed in 
the exchange, not only of corn and wiqe, but of eloquence 
and poetry. The prize was disputed by the generous emu- 
lation of the bards; the victorious performance was depo- 
sited in the archives of princes and emirs ; and we may read 
in our own language, the seven original poems which were 
inscribed in letters of gold, and suspended in the temple of 
Mecca*. 'I’lie Arabian poets were the historians and mora- 
lists of the age ; and if they sympathised with the prejudices, 
they inspired and crowned the virtues, of their countrymen. 
Tlie indissoluble union of generosity and valour was the 
darling theme of their song; and when they pointed their 
keenest satire against a despicable race, they affirmed, in 
tlie bitterness of reproach, that the men knew not how to 
give, nor the women to denyf. The same hospitality, 
wliich was practised by Abraham and celebrated by Homer, 
is still renewed in tlie camps of the Arabs. The ferocious 
liedoweens, the terror of the desert, embrace, w ithout in- 
quiry or hesitation, the stranger who dares to confide in 
their honour and to enter their tent. His treatment is kind 
and respectful ; he shares the wealth or the poverty of his 
host; and, after a needful repose, he is dismissed on his 
way, with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with gifts. 
7'hc heart and hand arc more largely expanded by the wants 
of a brother or a friend ; but the heroic acts that could de- 

* Pocock (Sj)cciiiicn, p. — iCl.) and Casiri (Bibliot. Ilispano-Ara- 
bica, tom. i. p. 48. 84, &c. 119. tom. li. p. 17, &c.) speak of the Arabian 
poets before Mahomet ; the seven poems of the Caaba have been published 
in English by Sir William Jones; but his honourable mission to India has 
deprived us of his own notes, far more interesting than the obscure and 
obsolete text. 

t Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 29, SO. 
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serve the public applause, must have surpassed the narrow 
measure of discretion and experience. A dispute had arisen, 
who, among the citizens of Mecca, was entitled to the 
prize of generosity; and a successive application was ^ilade 
to the three who were deemed most worthy of the trial. 
Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant jour- 
ney, and Kis foot was in the stirrup when he heard the voice 
of a suppliant, O son of the uncle of the apostle of God, 
I am a traveller, and in distress}'* He instantly dis- 
mounted to present the pilgrim with his camel, her rich 
caparison, and a purse of four thousand pieces of gold, 
excepting only the sword, either for its intrinsic value, or 
as the gift of an honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais 
informed the second suppliant that his master was asleep ; 
but he immediately added, Here is a purse of seven thou- 
sand pieces of gold (it is all we have in the house), and 
l)ere is an order, that will entitle you to a camel and a 
" slave the master, as soon as he awoke, praised and en- 
franchised- his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, tliat 
by respecting his slumbers he had stinted his boimt\% The 
third of these heroes, the Wind Arabah, at the hour of 
prayer, was supporting his steps on the slu)ulders of two 
slaves. Alas !" be replied, my caffers are empty ! but 
these you may sell ; if you refuse, I renounce tbein.'^ 
At these words, pushing away the youths, he groped along 
the wall with his staff. The character of liatem is the j>ei - 
feet model of Arabian virtue^ ; he was brave and liberal, 
an eloquent poet, and a successful robber; forty camels 
were roasted at his hospitable feast; and at the prayer of a 
suppliant enemy, lie restored both the captives and the 
spoil. The freedom of his countrymen disdained the Jaws 
of justic'e: they proudly indulged the spontaneous- impulse 
of pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs f, as w'cll as of the Indians, 

• DTIerbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 458. Gagnicr, Yie do Mahomet, tom. 
iii. p. 118. Caab and Hesnus (Pocock, Specimen, p. 4S. 4(). 48.) Were 
lilcewise cunspicuons for their liberality j and the latter is elegantly praised 
by an Aiabian poet : Videbis eum cum accesscris exultanteis, ac si dares 
illi quod ab illo petis.*' 

t Whatever can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient Arabians, 
may l>c found in Pocock (Speciincii, p. 89—136. lC3, 164.). His pro- 
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consisted in the worship of the snn, the moon, and the 
fixed stars, a primitive and specious mode of superslition. 
The bright luminaries of the sky display the visible image 
of a Deity: their number and distance convey to a philoso- 
phic, or even a vulgar eye, the idea of boundless space: 
the character of eternity is marked on these solid globes, 
that seem incapable of corruption or decay : the regularity 
of their motions may be ascribed to a principle of reason or 
instinct; and their real or imaginary influence encourages 
the vain belief that the earth and its inhabitants are the ob- 
ject of their peculiar care. The science of astronomy was 
cultivated at Babylon ; but th'e school of the Arabs was ti 
clear firmament and a naked plain. In their nocturnal 
marches, they steered by the guidance of the stars : their 
names, and order, and daily station, vvere familiar to the 
curiosity and devotion of the Bedoween ; and he was taught 
by’ experience to divide in twenty-eight parts, the zodiac 
of the moon, and to bless the constellations who refreshed, 
witli salutary rains, the thirst of the desert. I’he reign of 
tlie heavenly orbs could not be extended beyond the visible 
sphere; and some metaphysical powers were necessary to 
sustain the transmigration of souls, and the resurrection of 
bodies : a camel was left to perish on the grave, that lie 
might serve his master in another life; and the invocation 
of departed spirits implies that tiiey were still endowed with 
consciousness and power. 1 am ignorant, and I am careless, 
of the blind mythology of the Barbarians; of the local 
deities, of the stars, the air, and the earth, of their sex or 
titles, their attributes or subordination. Bach tribe, each 
family, each independent warrior, created and clianged tiie 
rites and the object of his fantastic worship ; but the nation, 
ill every age, has bowed to the religion, as well as to the 
language of Mecca. The genuine antiquity^ of the Ca\ra 
ascends beyond the Christian ajra : in describing the coast 
of the Red Sea, the Greek historian Diodorus* has re- 

found erudition is more clearly and concisely interpreted by Sale (Pit !;- 
niinary Diixoursc, p. 14 — ‘24-); and Assemanni (Biblioit. Orient, tom. iv. 
p. 680 — ^ 590 .) has added some valuable remarks. 

* li^cv ayitoTUTov t^^vTott TifJiUfjLfvov vvo crayTfc'y A^ajSov 
(Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. iii. p. 211.). The character and position 
correctly apposite, that [ am surprised how this curious passage sbc ji^i 
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marked, between the Tbamudites and the Sabccans, a famous 
temple, whose superior sanctity was revered by all the -Ara- 
bians ; the linen or silken veil, which is annually renewed 
by the Turkish emperor, was first offered by a pious king of 
the Homerites, who reigned seven hundred yeais before the 
time of Mahomet*. A tent or a cavern might suffice for 
the worship of the savages, but an edifice of stone and clay 
has been erected in its place; and the art and powder of tlie 
monarchs of the East have been confined to the simplicity 
of the original model *f‘. A spacious portico incloses the 
cjuadranglc of the Caaba; a square chapel, tw'cnty-four cubits 
long, tvventv-lhrce broad, and twenty-seven high; a door 
and a window admit ihc light; the double roof is supported 
by tliree pillars of wood ; a spout (now of gold) discharges 
the rain-WTiter, and the well Zemzeu is protected by a dome 
from accidental pollution. The tribe of Koreisb, by fraud 
or force, bad accjiiired the custody of the Caaba: tbe sacer- 
dotal office devolved through four lineal descents to the 
grandfather of Mahomet: and the family of IJashemites, 
from whence he sprung, w^as the most respectable and sa- 
cred in the eyes of tlieir country 'I'hc precincts of Mecca 
enjoyed the rights of sanctuary; and, in the last month of 
each year, the city and the temple were crowded wnth a 
long train of pilgrims, who presented their vows and offer- 

bavc been read lu.ticc or -ipplieatioii. tbib famous temple bad 

been overlookcil by A’^atiuirrides (de Mari Uiibro, p. 68. in Hudson^ 
tom. i.), ^vhoIn niinloi ub copies in the rest ol (lie description. Was the 
Sicilian moi e knou imj^ tb.m the vpti.in ;* Or was tbc Caaba built be- 
tween tile years of Home b ,0 ami 7-id, the dates of their respective histo- 
ries? (Dodwell, in Oisseit. ad tom. i. Hudson, p. 7^-^. fabricius, 13ib- 
liv)t. Gi;cc. tom. ii. p, 77o.). 

• IWoek, Specimen, j>. t>0, 61. IVom the death oflMahomel we ascend 
to 68, from his birth to 1.^9, >ears, before the Christian .eia. 'I'lie veil or 
ciiiuin, which is now of silk and i»okl, was no moie than a piece of 
Kuyptiii:) linen (Abelfeda, In Vit. Mohanimed. e. 6. p. M.). 

t 'Idle 01 iajinal plan of the Ca iba (w'hicli is servilely copied in Sale, the 
Cniveisal History, Src.) was a ‘I'm kish draui'ht, which Roland (de Ueli- 
!;ione Mohamincdita, y. 1 19 — 1‘29.) has corrected and explained from 
the best authorities. I'or the description and legend of the Caaba, con- 
sult Pocock (Specimen, p. 115 — 122.), the Bibliotheque Orieiitale of 
d’Heibelot f Caaba ^ Jfagn\ Zcmzcm^ &c.), and Sale (Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. IM — 122.}. 

X Cosa, the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, must have usurped the Caaba 
A. D. .110 j but the story ditfereiitly told by Jannabi (Gagnier, Vic de 
Mahomet, tom. i. p. 66— 6p.) and by Abulfcda (in Vit. Sloham. c. 6* 
p. Id.). 
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ings in the house of God. The same rites, which are now 
accomplished by tiie iuitbfnl j\J usnlman, were invented and 
practised by the superstition ot the idolaters. At an awful 
distance they cast away their garments: seven times, with 
hasty steps, they encircled the Caaba, and kissed the black 
stone; seven times they visited and adored the adjacent 
mountain- : sevea times they threw stones into the valley of 
Mina; and the pilgrimage was atchieved, as at the present 
hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the burial of 
their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. Each tribe 
cither found or introduced in the Caaba their domestic 
worship: the temple was adorned, or defiled, with three hun- 
dred and sixty idols of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes; and 
rnost conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, of red agate, 
holding in his hand seven arrows withmit heads or feathers, 
the instruments and symbols of })r(>fane divination. But 
ilfis statue was a monument of Syrian arts: the devotion of 
The ruder ages was content with a pillar or a tablet; and the 
rocks of the desert wer{' hewn into gods or altars, in imita- 
tion of the black si one ^ of Mecca, which is deeply tainted 
with tlie reproncli of an iflfdatrons origin. Emm Jupan to 
Ptnii, the use of saciific'c inis universally prevailed; and 
the votarv has exprci^scd his gratitude, or fear, by destroying 
or consmtjiug, in honour t>f ilie gods, the dearest and most 
pr(*cions (d* iln-ir gifts. 'I’he lilV’ oi a man-f is tlie most 
prcc'ioiis oblation to d(‘[ir«-i‘;Uc a public calatiiity : llic altars 
of Ifiiccnicia and lygvpt, of Borne and Carthage, have 
been [)o]hit('d with human gfua': tiie criud practice was long 
preserved among the Arabs; in the third centuiy, a boy 

• In the Reronci century, Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs the 
worship of a stone — ovriva ax oidxj ro 
ti^oy; Xi9o? »7v TET^acywyo; (dissert, viii. tom. i. p. 142. edit. Reiske) ; and 
the rejMoacli is furiously re echoed by the Christians (Clemens Alex, in 
Prc)tiC|>tiro, p. 40 . Arnoliius contra Gentes, 1. vi. p. 246.)* Vet these 
stones were no oilier than the jSatTuAa of Syria and Greece, so renowned 
in sacred and profane antiquity (Euseb. Praep. Evangel. 1. b p. 37- Maf* 
sham. Canon. Chron. p. 54 — SG.). 

t rile two horrid subjects of and TIxi^o9v<7i»f are accuralely 

discussed by the learned Sir .lohii Marsbam (Canon. Chron. p. 76 — 78. 
301—304.). Sanchoniatho derives the Phccnician sacrifices from the 
example of Chrouus; but wc are ignorant whether Chionus lived before 
Of after Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all. 
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wasanniiully sacrificed by the tribe of the Dumatians’^ ; and 
a royal captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 
Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian f. 
A parent who drags his son to the altar, exhibits the most 
painful and sublime effort of fanaticism : the deed, or the 
intention, was sanctified -by the example of saints and he- 
roes; and the father of Miibotnrt himself whs devoted by a 
rash vow, and hardly ransomed for the equivalent of an 
hundred camels. In the time of ignorance, the Arabs, 
like the Jews and Egyptians, abstained from the taste of 
swine’s flesh J ; the}' ciieumeised ^ their children at the age 
of puberty: the same customs, vvitliout the censure or the 
precept of the Koran, have been silently transmitted to 
iheir posterity and prosclj-tes. It lias been sagaciously con- 
jectured, that the artful legislator indulged the stubborn 
prejudices of his countrymen. It is more simple to believe 
that be adhered to the habits and opinions of his youth, 
without foreseeing that a practice congeaial to the climate 
of Mecca, might become useless or inconvenient on the 
banks of the J)ar)ul)c or the V^olga. 

Arabia was IVec : the adjacent kingdoms were shaken by 
the storms of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted sects 
fled to tfie happy land where they might profess what the}’' 
thought, and practise what they professed. The religious of 

* Ka/ i7o; g)tarov vaiSoe, eOwov, is tlic approach of Porphyry; hut 
he likewise imputes to the Homan the same barbarous custom, whicli, 
.A. U. C. liad been finally abolished. Dumactha, Daumat al Gcndal, 
is noticed by l^tolcrny ( rahul. p. 37. Arabia, p. 9 — s?9.) and Abulfeda 
(p. 570; anil may be found in d’Aiivillc’s maps, in the mid-desert be- 
tween Cliaibar and 'Tadmor. 

t Procopius (fie ]k* * * § Il. Persiro, 1. i. c. 28.), Eva"rius (1. vi. c. 21.), and 
Pocock (Specimen, p. 72. SG.), attest the human sacrifices of the Arabs 
in the vitli century. 'Phe danger and escape of Abdallah, is a tradition 
rather than a fact \Gagnier, Vie dc Mahomet, tom. i. p. 82 — 84.). 

J Suillis carnibus abstinent, says Solinus (Polyhistor. c. 33.)^ who 
copies Pliny tl. viii. c. 08.) in the strange supposition, that hogs cannot 
iive in Arabia. 'Fhe Egyptians were actuated by a natural and supersti- 
tious horror for that unclean beast (Marsham, Canon, p. 205.). The old 
Arabians likewise practised, post coiium, the right of ablution (Herodot. 
1. i. c. 80.), which is sanctified by the Mahometan law (Rellllld, p. 75, 
&c. Chardin, or rather the MoUah of Shaw Abbas, tom. iv. p. 71 # See.). 

§ The Mahometan doctors are not fund of thesulncct; yet they hold 
circumcision necessary to salvation, and even pretend that Mahomet was 
miraculously horn without a foreskin (Pocock, Specimen, p. 319# 320. 
Sale's Prcliininaiy Discourse, p. lOG, 107.). 
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tlie Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and Christians^ were 
disseminated from the Persian Gulf tp the Red Sea. In a 
remote period of antiquity, Sabianism was diffused over Asia 
by the science of the Chaldeans* and the arms of the Assy- 
rians. From the observations of two thousand years, the 
priests^ and astranomers of Babylon f deduced the eternal 
laws of nature and providence. They adored the seven gods 
or angels who directed the course of the seven planets, and 
shed their irresistible influence on the earth. The attributes 
of the seven planets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and 
the twenty-four constellations of the northern and southern 
hemispliere were represented by images and talismans ; the 
seven days of the week were dedicated to their respective 
deities; the Sabians prayed thrice each day: and the temple 
of the moon at Haran was the term of their pilgrimage 
But the flexible genius of their faith was always ready either 
to teach or to learn : in the tradition of the creation, the de- 
luge, and the patriarchs, they held a singular agreement wiUi 
their Jewish captives; they appealed to the secret books of 
Adam, Seth, and Enoch ; and a slight infusion of the gospel 
has transformed the last remnant of the Polytheists into the 
Christians of St. John, in the territory of Bassora^. The 
altars of Bab3don were overturned by the Magians; but the 
injuries of the Sabians were revenged by the sword of Alex- 

* Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. I,ii. p. 142 — 145.) has cast on their reli- 
gion the curious but superbeiai glance of a Greek. Their astronomy 
would be far more valuable: they had looked through the telescope ot 
reason, since they could doubt whether the sun were in the number ol the 
planets or of the fixed stars. 

t Simplicius (who quotes Porphyry), de Caelo, 1. ii. com. xlvi. p. 123. 
liii. 18. apud Marshall!, Canon. Chi on. p. 474. who doubts the fact, be. 
cause it is aciverse to his systems. T he earliest date of the Chaldean oh. 
servations is the year 2234 before Christ. After the coiKjuest of Babylon 
by Alexander, they were communicated, at the request of Aristotle, to the 
^tronomer Hipparchus. \V hat a moment in the annals of science ! 

X Pocock (Specimen, p. 138 — 146.), Hottinger (Hist. Oriental, p. l6Q — 
203.), Hyde (de Religione Vet. Persarum, p. 124. 128, &c.), d’llej b(?Iot, 
{Sadi, p. 723, 726.), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14, 15.), rather 
excite than gratify our curiosity; and the last of these w'ritcrs confounds 
Sabianism with the primitive religion of the Arabs. 

§ D’Anville (I’F.iqihrates de le'l'igre, p. 1.30 — 147.) will fix the position 
of these ambiguous Christians; Assemannus (Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iv. 
p. 607 — 614.) may explain their tr*nets. But it is a slippery task to asrer* 
tain the cieed of an ignorant people, afraid and ashamed to disclose their 
secret traditions. 

voL. vri. 


o 
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andcr; Persia groaned above five hundred years under a 
foreign yokf , and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped 
from the contagion of* idolatry, and breatherl with their ad- 
versaiics the freedom of the desert*. Seven hundred years 
before the death of Mahomet, the Jews were settled in Ara- 
bia: and a far greater multitude was expelled from the holy 
land in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles 
aspired to liberty and power: they erected synagogues in the 
cities and castles in the wilderness, and their Gentile^converts 
were confounded with the children of Israel, whom they re- 
sembled in the outward mark of circumcision. The Christian 
missionaries were still more active and successful : the Catho- 
lics asserted their universal reign ; the sects whom they op- 
pressed successively retired beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire; the Marcionites and the Manichaeans dispersed their 
phatitastic opinions and apocryphal gospels; the cliiirchcs of 
Yemen, and the princes of Hira and Gassan, weie instructed 
iti the purer creed of the Jaicobite and Nestorian bishops f. 
The liberty of choice was presented to the tribes: each Arab 
was free to elect or to compose his private religion : and the 
rude superstition of his house was mingled with the sublime 
theology of saints and philosopliers. A fundamental article 
of faith was inculcated by the consent of the learned strangers ; 
the existence of one supreme God, who is. exalted above the 
powers of heaven and earth, but who lias often revealed him- 
self to mankind by the ministry ol his angels and prophets, 
and whose grace or justice has interrupted, by seasonable mi- 
racles, the order of natuie. The most rational of the Arabs 
acknowledged liis power, though they neglected his wor- 
ship J; and it was habit, rather than conviction that still 
attached them to the relics of idolatry. The Jews and Chris- 

• TheMaj>i were fixed in the province of Bahrein (Gagnier, Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 1 14.), and mingled with the old Arabians f Pocock, 
Specimen, p. I4fi — 150.). 

t The state of i lie Jews and Christians in Arabi.a is described by Pocock 
from Sharesiani. &c. (Specimen, p. 6o. 1S4, &c ), Hottinger (Hist. Orient, 
p. 238.), d’Herbelot (Bibliot, Orient, p. 474—476.), Basnage (Hist 
des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 185. tom. viii. p. 280.), and Sale (Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. 22, &:c. 33, &:c.). ^ 

1 In their offerings, it was a maxim to defraud God for the profit of 
the idol, not a more potent, but a more irritable patron (Pocock, Suecimen 
p. 108, 109.). > 
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tians were the people of the book; the h'thle w^as already 
translated into the Arabic language*, and the volume of the 
old testament was accepted by the concord of these impla- 
cable enemies, in the story of the Hebrew patriarchs, the 
Arabs were pleased to discover the fathers of their nation. 
They applauded tlie birth and promises of Ismael ; revered 
the faitfi and virtue of Abraham; traced his pedigree and 
their own to the creation of ilie first man, and imbibed with 
equal credulity, the prodigies of the holy text, and the 
dreams and traditions of the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mahomet is an unskilful 
calumny of the Christians who exalt instead of degrading 
the merit of their adversary. His descent from Ismael was a 
national privilege or tai)le; but if the fir^t steps of the pedi- 
gree J are dark and doubtful, he could produce many gene- 
rations of pure and genuine nobility: be sprung from the 
tribe of Koreish and the family of Hashem, the most illus- 
trious of the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the liereditary 
guaidians oF the Caaba. The grandfather of Mahomet was 
Ahdol Motalleb, the son of Hashem, a wealthy and generous 
citizen, who relieved tlie distress of famine with the supplies 
of commerce. Mecca, wliicli had been fed b}^ the liberality 
of the father, was saved by the courage of the son. The 
kingdom of Yemen was subject to the Christian princes oi 


* Our versions now extant, whether Jewish or Cliristiau, appear more 
recent than the Koran; but the existence of a prior translation may be 
fairly infencel, 1. hroin tlic jicrpetual practice of the synagogue, of ex- 
})ounding the Hebrew lesson by a paraphrase in the vulgar tongue of the 
country. ‘2. V'l oni the analogy of the Arnicnian, Persian, ^Kthiopic ver- 
sions, expressly quoted by the fathers of the fifth century, who assert that 
the Scriptures weie iianslatcd into a/i the Barbaric languages (Walton, 
fYolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p. 34. — 97* Simon, llist. Critique dti 
V. et du N. 'Pestament, tom. i. p. IbO, 181. 282 — 280. 293. 305, 30G. tom. 
iv. p. 206.)- 

t In eo conveniunt omnes, ut plebeio vllique genere ortum, &:c. (Ilot- 
tingei. Hist Orient, p. 136.). \ et rheopbanes, the most ancient of the 

Greeks, and the father of many a lie, confesses that Mahomet was of the 
race of Ismael, ex •yEvixwTaTw; (Chronograph, p. 277.). 

X Abiilfcda (in Vit. Mohammed, c. 1, 2.) and Gagnicr (Vie de Mahomet, 
p. 2.5—97.) describe the popular and approved genealogy of the prophet. 
At Mecca, I would not dispute its authenticity: at Lausanne, i will ven- 
ture to observe, 1. That from Ismael to Mahomet, a period of 2500 years, 
they reckon thirty, instead of seventy-five generations. 2. That the mo- 
dern Bedoweens are ignorant of their history and careless of theit* pedigree 
(Voyage d’Arvieux, p. 100. 103.}. 

O 9. 
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Abyssinia : their vassal Abrahah was provoked by an insnlt 
to avenge the lionour of the cross; and the holy city was in- 
vested by a train of elephants and an army of Africans. A 
treaty was proposed ; and in the first audience, the grand- 
father of Mahomet demanded the restitution of his catllc. 
And w hy,** said Abrahah, do yon not rather implore my 
clumency in favour of your temple, which I have threat- 
ened to destroy?** Because,” replied the intrepid chief, 
the cattle is rny ow'n ; the Caaba belongs to the gods, and 
they will defend their hf>nse from injury and sacrilege/’ 
The want of provisions, or the valour of the Koreish. com- 
pelled the Ahyssinians to a disgraceful retreat; their disooni- 
fitiire has hecn adorned with a miraculous flight of birds, who 
showered clown stones on the heads of the infidels; and the 
deliverance was long comnu'moraied by the icra of the ele- 
phant*. 'riie glory of Ahdol Motalleb was crowned with 
domestic happiness, his life w^as prolonged to the age of one 
hundred and ten years, and he became the fathef of six 
daugliters and thirteen sons. His best beloved Abdallali was 
the most beautiful and modest of the Arabian youth ; and in 
the first night, when he consummated his marriage with 
Amina, of the noble race of the Zabriles, two hundred vir- 
gins are said to have expired of jealousy and despair. Ma- 
homet, or more properly IMohammed, the only son of Ab- 
dallah and Amina, was born at Mecca, four years after the 
death of Justinian, and two months alter tlie defeat of the 
Ahyssinlansf, whose victory would have introduced into the 

* The seed of this history, or fiiblc, is contained in the evth chapter of 
(he Koran ; and Gaj’nier (in Pra'fat. ad Vit. Mohain. p. 18, &c.) has trans- 
lated the histoiical narrative of Abulfcda, which may be illustrated from 
•rilerbelot (Bibliot. Orirntale, p. 12.), and Pocork (Specimen, p. 64.). 
Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 48.) calls it a lie of the coinage of Maho- 
met ; but Sale (Koran, p. 501 — who is half a Musulinan, attacks the 
inconsistent faith of the Doctor for believing the miracles of the Delphic 
Apollo. Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. part ii. p. 14. tom. ii. p. 823.) ascribes 
the miracle (o the devil, and extorts from the Mahometans the confession, 
that (iod would not have defended against the Christians the idols of the 
Caaba. 

t I be safest auas of Abtilfcda (in Vit. c. i. p. 2.), of Alexander, or the 
Greeks, 882, of Bocht Naser, or Nabonasser, 13 16, equally lead us to the 
year 5(>9. 'riie old Aiahiau calendar is too dark and uncertain to support 
(be Benedictines (Art de verifier les Dates, p. 15.), who from the day of 
the mniiAb and week deduce a new mode of calculation, and remove the 
birth of Mahomet to the year of Christ 570, the lOth of November. Yet 
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Caaba the religion of the Christians. In his early' infancy, 
he was deprived of his father, his mother, and his grand* 
father; his uncles w^ere strong and numerous; and in the 
division of tlie inheritance, the orphan's share was reduced to 
five camels and an iEthiopian' maid-servant. At home and 
abroad, in peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of 
his uncles, was ihe guide and guardian of his youth ; in his 
twenty- hfth year, he entered into the service of Cadijah, a 
rich and noble widow of Mecca, who soon rewarded his fide- 
lity with the gift of her hand and fortune. Tlie marriage con- 
tract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites the mutual love 
of Mahomet and Cadijah ; describes him as the most accom- 
plished of the tribe of Koreish ; and stipulates a dowry of 
twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, which was supplied 
by tlie liberality of his uncle By this alliance, the son of 
Abdallah was restored to the station of his ancestors ; and 
the judicious matron was content with Ids domestic virtues, 
till, in the fortieth year of his uget> he assumed the title ot 
a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet;}: 
was distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward 
gift which is seldom despised, except by those to whom it 

this date would agree with tlie year 882 of the Greeks, which is assigned 
by Elmaciu (Hist. Saracen, p. o.) and Ahulpharagiiis (Dynast, p. lOl. and 
Errata Pocock’s version). While we refine our chronology, it is possible 
that the illiterate prophet was ignorant of his own age. 

* I copy the honourable testimony of Abu Taleb to his family and 
nephew. Laus Dei, qui iios a stirpe Abrahami et seinine Ismael is consti- 
Unt, et nobis regionein sacram dedit, et nos judices hoininibus statuit. 
Porro Mohammed filius Abdollahi nepotis mei ( fi epos vieus ) quo cum ex 
aequo librabitur e Koraishidis quispiam cui non piaipouderaiurus esr, bo- 
niiate et excellenlia, et inteilectu et gloria et acuminc etsi opum inops 
fuerit (et eerie opes umbra transicus sunt et depositum quod redd i de- 
bet), desiderio Cliadijae filiae Chowailedi tenetur, et ilia vicissiin ipsius, 
^uicquid autem dotis vice petieritis, ego in me suscipiani (Pocock, Speci* 
men, e septima parte iibri Ebn Hamduni). 

t 'I'he private lifo of Mahomet, from his birth to his mission, is ])rescrved 
by Abulfeda (in Vit. c. 3 — 7.)> and the Arabian writers of genuine or apo- 
cryphal note, who are alleged by Hottinger (Hist. Orient, p. 204 — 21 i.), 
Maracci tom. i. p. 10—14.), and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 
97— IS4.). 

I Abulfeda, in Vit. c. Ixv, Ixvi. Gagnicr, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. 
p. 272 — 289* ; the best traditions of the person and conversation of the 
prophet are derived from Ayesha, Ali and Abu Horaira (Gagnier, lorn, 
ii. p. 267. Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. li. p. I49.J, suriiamed 
father of a cat, who died in the year 59 of the Hegira. 
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ha6 been rcfnsecl. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on 
his side tlic afleclions of a public or private audience, rhey 
applauded his commanding presence, his majestic aspect, 
his piercing eye, his gracious smile, liis Hewing beard, bis 
countenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and 
his gestures that enforced each expression of the tongue. 
In the familiar oiBces of life he scrupulously adhered to tlie 
grave and ceremonious politeness of liis countiy : his re- 
spectful attention to the rich and powerful was dignified by 
his condescension and afiahility to the poorest citizens of 
Mecca: the frankness of his manner concealed the aitifice 
of his views; and the liahits of courtesy were imputed to 
personal iiicndship or universal henevoience. His memory 
was ca]>acious ami retentive*, his wit easy and social, liis 
imagin«ition suinime, his judgment clear, rap'id, and decisive. 
He j)Ossc*.s.s(‘d tlie cv>uragc holli of tliought ami action ; and, 
although liis designs miglit gradually expand with his suc- 
cess, the fir.st ideawliich he entertained of his divine mission 
bears the stamp of an original and supeirior genius. The 
son of Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the uolilest 
race, in the use of the purest ciial(‘ct of Arabia; and the 
fluency of his speech was conccted and enhanced -by the 
practice of discreet and seasonable silence. AV'iih tiiese 
powers of eloquence, ISl ‘'hoinet was an illiterate Barbarian: 
his youth had never been instructed in the arts of reading 
and writing ^ ; the common ignorance exempted him from 
shame (xr reproach, biU he was reduced to a narrow circle of 
existence, and deprived of those faithful mirrors, which re- 

* Those who believe that Mahomet could icad or write, are incapable 
of reading what is written, with another pen, in the Surats, or chapters of 
the Koran vii. xxix. xevi. 'Fhese texts, ajid'lhc tradition of the Sonna, 
are admitted without doubt, by Abulfeda (in Vit. c. vii.), Gagnicr (Not. 
dd Ahulfed. p. 16.), Pocock (Specimen, p. Heland (dc Religione 

Mcdiammediea, p. 1230.), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 42.). Mr. 
While, almost alone, denies the ignorance, to accuse the imposture, of 
the prophet. His arguments arc far from satisfactory. 'Two shoi t trading 
journies to the fairs of Syiia, were surely not sufficient to infuse a science 
80 rare among the citizens of Mecca: it was not in the cool deliberate act 
of a treaty that Mahomet w'ould have dropi the mask; nor can any con- 
clusion be drawn from the words of disease and delirium. 'I'he kttertd 
youth, before he aspired to the prophetic character, must have often ex- 
orcised, in private life, the arts of reading and writing; and his first con- 
verts of his own family, would have been the first to detect and upbraid 
his scandalous hypocrisy (White’s Sermons, p. 20J, 204. Notes, p. xxxvi 
~xxxviii.). 
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fleet to our mind the minds of sjvges and heroes. Yet the 
book of nature and of man was open to his view ; and some 
ianey has.been indulged in the political and philosophical 
observations which are ascribed to the Arabian traveller*, 
lie com[>ares the nations and tiie religions of the earth; 
discovers tlie weakness of the Persian and llonian monar- 
chies ; beholds, wdth pity and indignation, the degeneracy 
of the times; and resolves to unite, under one God and one 
king, the invincible spirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. 
Onr more accurate inquiry will suggest, that instead of 
visiting the courts, the camps, the temples of the East, the 
two journies of Mahomet into Syria were conlined to the 
fairs of Bostra and Damascus ; that he Avas only thirteen 
years of age when he accompanied the caravan of his uncle, 
and that his duty compelled him to return as soon as lie had 
disposed of the merchandise of Cadijah. [n these hasty and 
superficial excursions, the eye of genius might discern some 
objects invisible to his grosser companions; some seeds of 
knowledge might be cast upon a fruitful soil ; but his igno- 
rance of the Syriac language must have checked his 
curiosity ; and I cannot perceive in the life or writings of 
Mahomet, that his prospect was far extended beyond the 
limits of the Arabian world. From every region of that 
'iolitary world, the pilgrims of Mecca were annually assem- 
bled, by the calls of devotion and commerce: in the free 
concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, in his native 
tongue, might study the political state and character of the 
tribes, the theory and practice of the Jews and Christians, 
Some useful strangers might be templed, or forced, to im- 
plore the rights of hospitality ; and the enemies of Mahomet 
have named the Jew, the Persian, and the Syrian monk, 
whom they accuse of lending their secret aid to the com- 
position of the Koran f . Conversation enriches the under- 

* The Count de Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahomed, p. 202 — 228.) leads 
his Arabian pupil, like the 'relemachus of Fenelon, or the Cyrus of Ram- 
say. His journey to the court of Persia is probably a fiction; iior can I 
trace the origin of his exclamation, “ Les Grecs sont pourtant des 
“ hommes.” The two Syrian journies are expressed by almost all the 
Arabian writers, both Mahometans and Christians (Gagnier ad Abuifed. 
Pt 10.). 

t I am not at leisure to piu-sue the fables or’ conjectures which name 
the strangers accused or s'ispected by the infidels of Mecca (Koran, c- lO. 
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Standing, but solitude is the school of genius; and the 
uniformitA of a work denotes the band of a single artist. 
From his earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted to religious 
contemplation: each year, during the month of Ramadan, 
he withdrew from the world and from the arms of Cadijah : 
in the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca he consulted 
the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is not in the 
heavens, but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, 
under the name of hlam^ he preached to his family and 
nation, is compounded of an eternal truth, and a necessary 
fiction, That theuk is only one God, and that Ma- 
homet IS THE APOSTLE OF Go». 

It is the boast of the Jew'ish apologists, that while the 
learned nations of antiquity were deluded by the fables of 
polytheism, their simple ancestors of Palestine preserved the 
knowledge and worship of the true God. The moral attri- 
butes of Jehovah may not easily be reconciled w'ith the 
standard of human virtue : his metaphysical qualities are 
darkly expressed ; but each page of the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets is an evidence of his power : the unity of his name 
is inscribed on the first table of the law ; and his sanctuary 
was never defiled by any visible image of the invisible es- 
sence. After the ruin of the temple, the faith of the Hebrew 
exiles was purified, fixed, and enlightened, by the spiritual 
devotion of the synagogue ; and the authority of Mahomet 
will not justify his perpetual reproach, that the Jews of 
Mecca or Medina adored Ezra as the son of God f . But 
the children of Israel had ceased to be a people ; and the 
religions 5f the world were guilty, at least in the eyes of the 
prophet, of giving sous, or daughters, or companions, to 
the supreme God. la the rude idolatry of the Arabs, the 

p. 223. c. 5 ^ 1 . p. 2p7. Nvidi Sale’s Remarks. Pridcaux’s Life of Mahomet, 
p, 22-— 27. Ga.unier, Not. ad Abolfcd. p. II. 74. Maraeci, tom. ii. 
p. 400.). Even l*iideaiix has observed that the transaction ipijist have 
been secret, and that the scene lay in the heart of Arabia. 

• Abultcda in Vit. c. 7. p. Gai:;nier, tom. i. p. ISS. 135. The 
situation of monnt Hera is remarked by Ahulfeda (Geograph. Arab, 
p. 4.). Yet Mahomet had never read of the cave of Egei ia, ubi noctnrna? 
Noma constituebat arnica?, of the lda:aiv ounint, where Minos conversed 
with Jove» Src. 

t Koran, c. 9. p. 15.S. A1 Beidawi, and the other commentators quotciV 
by Sale, adhere to ttic charge ; bur I do not understand that it is coloured 
by the most obscure or absurd tradition of the Talmudists. 
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crime is manifest and audacious : the Sabians are poorly ex- 
cused by the pre-eminence of the first planet, or intellipencc 
in their coelestial hierarchy ; and in the Magian system the 
conflict of the two principles betrays the imperfection of 
the concjueror. The Christians of the seventh century had 
insensibly relapsed into a semblance of paganism ; their 
public and private vows were addressed to the relies and 
images that disgraced the temples of the East: the throne 
of the A Ipiighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and 
saints, and angels, the objects of popular veneration ; and 
the Collyridian heretics, who flourished in the fruitful soil 
of j^rabia, invested the Virgin Mary with the name and 
honours of a goddess*. The mysteries of the Trinity and 
Incarnation appear to contradict the principle of the divine 
unity. In their obvious sense, they introduce tliree equal 
deities, and transforiii the man Jesus into the substance of 
the son of God f : an orthodox commentary will satisfy only 
u believing mind : intemperate curiosity and zeal had torn 
the veil of the sanctuary ; and each of the Oriental sects was 
eager to confess that all, except themselves, deserved the 
reproach of idolatry and polytheism. The creed of Ma- 
liomet is free from suspicion or ambiguity; and the Koran 
is a glorious testimony to the unity of God. The prophet 
of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of stars 
and planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises 
must set, that whatever is born must die, that whatever is 
corruptible must decay and perish In the author of the 

* Holtingcr, Hist. Orient, p. 225-!-228. The Collyridian heresy was 
carried from I'hrace to Arabia by some women, ami the name was bor- 
rowed from the )toX\vp*f, or cake, which they offered to the goddess. 'This 
example, that of Beryllus bishop of Bostra (Euseb. Hist. Ecclcs. 1. vi. 
c. S3.)» and several others, may excuse the reproach, Arabia hacres^an 
lerax. 

t The three gods in the Koran (c. 4. p. 81. c. 5. p. 92.) are obviously 
directed against our Catholic mystery; but the Arabic commentators un- 
derstand them of the Father, the Sob, and the Virgin Mary, an heretical 
Trinity, maintained, as it is said,- by some Bai barians at the council of 
Nice (Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440.). B'i'> the existence of the iV/n- 

rianites is denied by the candid Beaiisob.e fHist. de Manichcisnie, 
tom. i. p. .^32.): and he derives the mistake from the word RouaA, the 
Holy Ghost, which in some Oriental tongues is of the feminine gender, 
and is figuratively styled the mother of Christ in the gospel of the Naza- 
renes. 

X 'rhis train of thought is philosophically exemplified in the character 

VoL. VIE P 
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universe, his nitional enthusiasm confessed and adored an 
infinite and eternal being, without form or place, without 
issue or similitude-, present to our most secret thoughts, 
existing by the necessity of his own nature, and deriving 
from himself all moral and intellectual perfection. These 
sublime truths, thus announced in the language of the pro- 
phet ore firmly held by his disciples, and defined with 
metaphysical prec ision hy tlic iuterpreterr. of the Koran. A 
philosopiiic theist might subscribe the popular creed of the 
Mahometans t : a creed too sublime perhaps for our present 
faculties. What object rc mams for tiic fancy, or even the 
understanding, when \vc have abstracted from the unknown 
substance all ideas of time and space, of motion and matter, 
of sensation and reflection ? 1’hc first princi)>le of reason 
and revelation was confirmed hy the voice of Mahomet: Viis 
proselytes, from India to Morocc-o, arc distinguished by the 
name of IJnitarians ; and tlie danger of idolatry has been 
prevented by the interdiction of images. The doctrine of 
eternal decrees and absolute predestination is strictly em- 
braced by the Mahometans; and they struggle with the 
common difficulties, hoxv to reconcile the prescience of God 
with the freedom and responsibility of man; how to explain 
the permission of evil under the reign of infinite power and 
infinite goodness. 

The God of nature has written his existence on all his 
works, and his law in the heart of man. To restore the 
knowledge of the one and the practice of the other, has 
been the real or pretended aim of the prophets of every 
age: the liberality of Mahomet allowed to his predecessors 
the same credit wliich he claimed for himself; and the chain 
of inspiration was prolonged from the fall of Adam to the 

of Al)!.!li:im, who opposed in Chaldcca the first introduction of idolatry 
(Koiai), c. C. p. lUG. d’llcibclot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 13.). 

* See the Koran, partkuiaily the second (p. SO.), the fifly-seventh 
(p* 437. )» fifty eiglith (p. 441.) chapter, which proclaim the omnipo- 
tence of the Creator. 

t 'I'he most orthodox creeds arc translated by Pocork (Specimen, 
p. 1?74 284 — 292.), Ockle^ (flist. of (be Saiacens, vol. ii. p. Ixxxii — xcv.), 
Kcland (de Religion, Moharn. I. r. p. 7 — 1.3.), and Chardin (\^)vages en 
Perse, tom. iv. p. 4 — 28.). 'The great liiith that God is without siniilitude, 
is foolishly criticised by Maiacci (Alcoran, tom. i* part iii. p. 87—94.), 
because he made man after his ow ii image. 
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promulgation of the Koran*. During that period, some 
rays of prophetic light had been imparted to one hundred 
and twenty-four- thousand of the elecU, discriminated by 
their respective measure of virtue and grace ; three hundred 
and thirteen apostles were sent with a special commission to 
recal tludr country from idolatry and vice; one hundred 
and four volumes have been dictated by the holy spirit; and 
six legislators of transcendent brightness have announced to 
mankind the six successive revelations of various rites, but of 
one immutable religion. The authority and station of Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise in just 
gradation above each other; but whosoever Itates or rejects 
any one of the prophets, is numbered with the infidels. 
The writings of the patriarchs were extant only in the apo- 
cryphal copies of the Greeks and Syrians^f* : the conduct of 
Adam had not entitled liim to the gratitude or respect of 
his clnldren ; the seven precepts of Noah w'ere observed by 
an infeiior and imperfect class of the proselytes of the 
synagogue and the memory of Abraham was obscurely 
revered by the Sabiaris in his native land of Chaldea: of 
the myriads of prophets, Moses and Christ alone lived and 
reigned ; and the remnant of the inspired writings was com- 
piised in the books of die Old and the New I’estament. I'he 
miraculous story of Moses is consecrated and embellished in 
tlie Koran and the captive Jews enjoy the secret revenge 
of imposing their own belief on the nations whose recent 
creeds they deride. J or the author of Christa nity, the 
Mahometans are taught by the prophet to entertain an higli 

^ do Ilclis- Molntri I. i. p. 17 — 47. SaJo’s TVolimiiiarv Di's- 

p. 7.S — 76- \ do Cliardin, toiii. iv. p. 2 ti — and iiT — 17. 

lor the J’ersjuii addiiiou, “ Ali is iIk; vicar of God !” Yet the ])rccise imiu- 
l»er of prophets is not an article of faith. 

t For tlie apocryphal hooUs of Adam, set I'ahricius, Codex Pseudepi- 
j:;niphus V. T. p. 27— 29; of Seth, p, ir, 1—1.07 ; of Enoch, \i. 160-— ?19. 
Hut tlie hook of Knoch is consecrated, in some measure, t)y tlie rjuotaiioii 
of the apostle St. Jude; and a lon^ Ic^^eadary fragincnl is alleged by Syu- 
ccHus and Scali'^er. 

X The seven precepts ut Noah are explained by IMarsliam (Canon 
Chronicnis, p. loi — 160. wiio adopts, on this occasion, tlie learning and 
credulity of Seldcn. 

§ Tljo articles of J da j)f, AV//, Ahraham^ Mosc’, in ilie Bihlio- 
theque of d’llei helot, are gaily bedecked wirli the I'anciful leut nds of the 
Mahometans, who have built on die ground- work of Scripture and tlie 
Taliiind. 
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and mysterious reverence^. Verily, Christ Jesus/ the 
son of Mary, is the apostle of God, and his word, which 
he conveyed unto Maiy, and a Spirit proceeding from 
him : honourable in this world, and in the world to come ; 
and one of those who approach near to the presence of 
God f.” The wonders of the genuine and apocryphal 
gospels J are profusely heaped on Ids head; and the Latin 
churt.h has not disdained to borrow from the Koran the im- 
maculate conception ^ of his virgin mother. Yet Jesus was 
a mere mortal; and, at the day of judgment, his testimony 
will serve to condemn both llie Jews, who reject him as a 
prophet, and the Christians, who adore him as the Son of 
God. The malice of his enemies aspersed ids reputation, 
and conspired against Ids life; but their intention only was 
guilty, a phantom or a criminai was substituted on the 
cross, and tiie innocent saint was translated to the seventh 
heaven ||. During six hundred years the gospel was the 
way of truth and salvation ; but the Christians insensibly 
iorgol both the laws and the example of their founder; and 
Mahomet was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the 
church, as well as the synagogue, of corrupting the in- 
tegrity of the sacred text**. The piety of Moses and of 

* Koran, c. 7. p. 1'28, c. 10. p. 173, &c. DUerbelot, p. 647, &c. 

t Koran, c. 3. p. 10. c. 4. p. 80. D’ilcrbclot, p. 399, &c. 

I See the £;osp<* * * § l of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex Apo- 

cry pirns M. 'r. oi labrioius, who collects the various testimonies concerning 
it (p. l-iB— It was j)ublished in Greek by Cotelier, and in Arabic by 
Sike, who thinks our present copy more recent than Mahomet. Yet his 
quotations agree with tlic original about the speech of Christ in his cradle, 
his living birds of clay, cVc. c. 1. p. 168, 169. c. 36. p. 198, 199. 

c. 46. p. '206. Cofi'litr, c. 2. p. 160, 161.). 

§ It is darkly hinted in the Koran, (c. 3. p. 39.), and more clearly ex- 
plained by the tradition of the Sonnites (Sale’s Note, and Maracci, tom. ii. 
p. 112.). In the xiiih century, tiic immaculate conception was condemned 
by St, Lernard as a presumptuous novelty (Fra Paolo, Istoria del Concilio 
di Trento, I. ii.). 

II See the Koran, c. ili. v. 53. and c. 4. v. 156. of Maracci's edition. 
Deus est pra:sluntissiiuu.s dolose agentium (an odd praise) .... nec cruci- 
hxcruut cum, sed ohjecta est eis similitudo: an expression that may suit 
w'ith the system of the Docetes; but the commentators believe (Maracci, 
tom. ii. p. 113 — 1 15. 173. ^ale, p. 42, 43. 79.), that another man, a friend 
or an enemy, was cruel Ued in the likeness of Jeaus ; a tabic which they had 
read in the gospel of St. Barnabas, and which had been started as early as 
the time Iremeus, by some Ehionite heretics (Bcausobre, Hist, du Mani- 
cheisine, tom. ii. p. 25. Mosheim de Reb, Christ, p. 353.). 

♦* This charge is obscurely urged in the Koran (c. 3. p. 45.): but neither 
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Christ rejoiced in the assurance of the future prophet, more 
illustrious than themselves: the evangelic promise of the 
Paraclete, or Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, and 
accomplished in the person, of Mahomet*, the greatest 
and last of the apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of 
thought and language; the discourse of a philosopher 
would vibrate without effect on the ear of a peasant; yet 
how inii^mte is the distance of their understandings, if it be 
compared with the contact of an infinite and a finite mind, 
with the word of God expressed by the tongue or the pen 
of a mortal ? The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, of 
the apostles and evangelists of Christ, might not be incom- 
patible with the exercise of their reason and memory ; and 
the diversity of their genius is strongly marked in the style 
and composition of the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. But Mahomet was content with a character, more 
humble, yet more sublime, of a simple editor: the sub- 
stance of ihc Koran +, according to liimsclf or his disciples, 
is uncreated and eternal ; subsisting in the essence of the 
Deity, and inscniied with a pen of light on the table of llis 
everlasting decrees. A paper copy in a volume of silk and 
gems, was bi ought down to the lowest heaven by the angel 
Gabriel, who, under the Jewish oecouomy, had indeed 
been dispatched on the most important errands; and this 
trusty messenger successively revealed the chapters and 
verses to the Arabian propliet. Instead of a perpetual and 
perfect measure of the divine will, the fragments of the 
Koran were produced at the discretion of Mahomet; each 


Mahomet, nor his followe rs, are sufiiciently versed in languages and criti- 
cisin to give any weight or coloj'.r to their suspicions. Yet the Arians and 
Ncstorians could relate some stones, and the illiterate prophet might listen 
to the bold assertions of the Manic Inc uns. See Beausobre, tom. i. p. 291— 
305. 

* Among the prophecies of the Old and New Testament, which are per- 
verted by the fraud or ignorance of the Musuhnans, they apply to the pro- 
phet the promise of the /^arrtcletc, or (Joinforter, which had been already 
usurped by the Montanists and Manichicuns (Beausobre, Hist. Critique 
du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 263, tkc,); and the easy change of letters, 
9rEpixXt/To; for TrapaxXuToj, affords the etymology of the name of Moham- 
med (Maracci, tom. i. part i. p. 15 — 28.;. 

t For the Koran, see d’Herbelot, p. 85 — 88, Maracci, tom. i, in Vit. 
^lohummed. p. 32—45. Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 66—70. 
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leydation is suited to the emergencies of his policy pr pas- 
sion ; and all contradiction is removed by the saving maxim, 
that anj text of scripture is abrogated or modified by 
subsequent [passage. The word of God, and of the apostle, 
wasdihgently recorded by his disciples on palm* leaves and 
the shoulder-bones of mutton; and the pages, without 
order or connection, were cast into a domestic chest in ihe 
custody of one of his wives. Two years after the deaih of 
Mah )inet, the sacred volume was collected aiul p?ii)lL^h(*(l 
by his IViend and smte^cssor Ahubeker : the w^irk was le vised 
by the ca]ij)li Olliman, in the thirtieth year of thcilegira; 
and the various cdil.ioas ul the Koran as>eri the saim? mira- 
culous jiri v’iltga' of an nni{\)rm and incorruptible ie\t. In 
the sj'iiit of enthusiasm or vanity, tlie ])io])het rests the 
truth of Ills misMtm on the merit of his hook, audaciously 
challenges both men and angels to imitate tlie i>eautics of a 
single page, and presumes to assert that God aione could 
dictate the incomjiarabie performance '^. This argument is 
most powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind 
is attuned to faith and rapture, whose ear is delighted by 
the music of sounds, and whose ignorance is inca})able of 
comparing the piaaluetions of human genius f. The har- 
mony and copiousness of style wdll not reach, in a version, 
the European infidel : he w ill peruse with impatience the 
endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, and precept, and de- 
clamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an idea, 
wliich sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost 
in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the 
Arabian missionary; hut liis loftiest strains must yield to the 
sublime simplicity of the book of Job, composed in a re- 
mote age, in the same country, and in the same language J. 

* Koran J c. 17. v. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 230. In INIaracci, p. 410. 

t Ycl a sect of Arabians was persuaded, that it nii^ht be equalled or 
surpassed by an human ))en (Pocock, Specimen, j>. 221, ^cc.): and JMaracci 
(the polemic is too bard for the translator) derides the rliyniing aifectation of 
the most applauded pussajjc (tom. i. part ii. p. 69 — 73.). 

t Colloqiua (whet her real or fabulous) in media Arabia atque ab Arabibus 
hubita (Lowtli, de Poosi Hebrseoriun Pradect. x\xii, xxxii;, xxxiv. wjtli bis 
German editor Miebwelis, Epinictron iv.). Yet Miebaelis (p. 671— 07S) 
has detected many I^j^yptian images, the elepbantiasis, papyrus, Nile, no 
rodile, i^c. ^I'iie lai);iiiat^t i.s anibiguonsly styleil, Arabico-lJvhraa , 'riic 
re>en\b!:mcc of the si^ier dialects was much more visible in tiicir childliood 
than in tboir malui e age (Michaclis, p. 682. .Schultca.-j, in Prjifar. Job). 
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If the composition of the Koran exceed the. fiicuhies of a 
man, to what superior intelligence should we ascribe the 
Iliad of llonicr or the Plnlippics of T)em(;!»lhenes ? In all 
reliirionSj the life of the founder supplh the silence of his 
\vritu>» revelation; the sayings (>(' jMahoniel were* so many 
IcssoH'? oi iiuti); his actions so inan^' exampks oi’ virtue; 
and tile publie and private iiuniorials were prc-;crv<‘:l by bi^i 
wives and con.jjaiiions. At the end of two hundred yeais, 
the Sonna or oral Jaw was fixed and c'oiiseerated by the 
labours of A1 Bochari, wlio discriminated seven thousand 
two hundred and seventy-hve genuine traditions, iVom a 
mass of three hundred thousand repeuls, of a tmu'e doubtiul 
or spurious character. Each day the pious author prayed 
in the temple of Mecca, and performed his ablutions with 
the water of Zemzem ; the pages were successively deposited 
on the pulpit, and llie sepulchre of the apostle; and the 
work has been approved by the lour orthodox sects of the 
Sonnites 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses and of 
Jesus, had been eonfirnicd by many splendid prodigies; and 
Mahomet was repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants (>f 
Mecca and Medina, to produce a similar evidence of his 
divine legation ; to call down from heaven the angel or tin,* 
volume of his revelation, to create a garden in tlie desert, 
or to kindle a conllagratit)n in the unbelieving eil}’. As 
often as he is pressed by the demands ol‘ the Korcisli, he 
involves himself in the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, 
appeals to the internal pn)(.)rs oi his doctrine, and shield 
himself behind the providence of God, wlio rei’uscs those 
signs and wonders that would depreciate the merit of iailh 
and aggravate the guilt of mlideiily. But the modest or 
angry tone of his apologies betrays his w'cakness and vexa- 
tion ; and these passages of scandal establish, beyond sus- 
picion, the integrity of the Koiairf. The votaries of 

* A1 Bocharl died A. II. 22i. See d^Hrrbclot, p. 208. 116. 827. Gag- 
iiier, Not. ad Abull'c'd. c. 19. p. o3. 

t See more iernark;.iblv, Koran, c. 2. 6. 12, 13. 17. Pridcaux (Life of 
Mahomet, p. 18, 19.) has < oiifounded the impobtor. Maracci, with a more 
learned apparatus, has shevMi that the passages wliidi ilcny his miracles arc 
clear and positive (Alcoran, tom. i. part ii. p. 7—12.), and those which .seem 
to UbSert them, are ambiguous and iiibudicient (p. 12 — 22.X 
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Mabomc I ave more assured tW himself of his miraculous 
gifts, aiid their confidence and credulity increase as t ey 
are i'aiMier removed from the time and place of his spiritual 
exploits. "I’hey believe or affirm that trees went forth to 
meet him; that he was saluted by stones; that water gushed 
from Ins fingers; that he fed the hungry, cured the sick, 
and raised the dead ; that a beam groaned to him ; that a 
camel complained to him; that a shoulder of mutton 
inronned him of its being poisoned ; and that both animate 
and inanimate natuie were equally subject to tlie apostle of 
God His dream of a nocturnal journey is scrioiuly de- 
scribed as a real and corporeal transaction. A mysterious 
animal, the Boiak, conveyed him from the temple of Mecca 
to that of Jerusalem: with his companion Gabriel, he suc- 
cessively ascended tlie seven heavens, and received and 
repaid the salutations of tlie patriarchs, the prophets and 
the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the seventh 
heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed; lie 
passed the veil of luiity, approached within two bow-shots 
of the throne, and felt a cold that pierced lum to the 
heart, when his shoulder was touched by the hand of God. 
After this familiar though important conversation, he again 
descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, returned to 
Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of a night the 
journey of many thousand yearsf. According to another 
legend, the apostle confounded in a national assembly the 
malicious challenge of the Koreiijh. His resistless word 
split asunder the orb of the moon: the obedient planet 


* See die Sjiecinirn Hist. Aruhnin, ihr text of Abulpharagins, p. 17. the 
notes of Focock, p. Ih? — 190. i)’iJerheloi, iiibliothcque Oricntale, p. 76 ^ 
77 . Voyages de Cht.rdiii, tom. iv. p. jOU — c0.‘>. Maracci f Alcoran, tom. i. 
p, 22—64.) lias n ost laboriously collected und confuted the miracles and 
prophecies of Malioiuci, which, according to some writers, amount to three 
thousand. 

t The nocturnal journty is circumstantialiy related by Abulfcaa (in Vit, 
Mohammed, c. 19. p. 3:1.), who wishes lo tlunk it a visjon ; by Frideaux (p. 
31 — 40.), who aggravates the absurdities; and by (dignier (torn. i. p. 252 — 
S‘i3.), who declares, the zealous Al .hninahj, that to deny this journey, 
is to disbelieve the Konni. Yet tiic Korun, without naming cither heaven or 
Jerusaiem, or Mecca, has only diopt a ni'. sterious hint: Laus ilii qui tran- 
Stulit servum >uum ab oraioric> llanan at! oratoiiinn remotissinuim (Koran, 
C. 17. V. 1. in Maracci, tom. ii. p. -107.; foi Sah V version is more licen- 
tious). A slender basis for the acr ;‘l -ti uctuic of t.adit?ou 
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Stooped from her station in the sky, accomplished the seven 
revolutions round the Caaba, saluted Mahomet in the Ara- 
bian tongue, and suddenly contracting her dimensions, 
entered at the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve, 
of his shin ** The vulgar are amused with these marvellous 
tales; but the gravest of the Musulman doctors imitate 
the modesty of' their master, and indulge a latitude of faith 
or interpretation f. They might s|)eciously allege, that 
in preaclpng the religion, it was needless to violate the har- 
mony, of nature; that a creed unclouded with mystery may 
be excused from miracles; and that the sword of Mahomet 
was not less potent than the rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety 
of superstition : a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were 
interwoven with the essence of the Mosaic law: and the 
spirit of the gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of the 
church. The prophet of Mecca was tempted by prejudice, 
or policy, or patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the Arabians, 
and tl>e custom of visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. 
But the precepts of Mahomet himself inculcate a more sim- 
ple and rational piety : [)rayer, fasting, and alms, are the 
religious duties of a Musulman; and he is encouraged to 
hope, that prayer will carry him half w^ay to God, fasting 
will bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will gain 
him admittance J. I. According to the tradition of the 

* In the prophetic style, which uses the present or past for the future, 
Mahomet had said: Appropinquavit hora et scissa cst luna (Koran, c. 54. 

V. 1. in Maracci, tom. ii. p. 688.) This figure of ihetoric has been 
converted into a fact, which is said to he attested by the most respectable 
eye-witnesses (Maracci, tom. ii. p. 6yo.). The festival is still celebrated 
by the Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. p. *^01.); and the legend is tediously 
spun out by Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183 — 234.) on the , 
faith, as it should seem, of the credulous AI Jannabi. Yet a Mahometan 
doctor has arraigned the credit of the principal witness (apud Pococlr, 
Specimen, p. 187.); the best interpreters are content with the simple 
sense of the Koran (AI Beidawi, apud Holtinger, Hist. O.nent. I. ii. p. 
302.) j and the silence of Abulfeda is worthy of a prince and a phiioso^ 
pher. 

t Abulpharagius, in Specimen. Hist. Arab. p. 17-: and his scepficism 
is justified in the notes of Pocuck, p. 190 — 194. from the purest autho* 
rities. 

X The most authentic account of these precepts, pilgrimage, prayer, 
fasting, alms, and ablutions, is extracted fropi the Persian and Arabian 
theologians by Maracci (Prodrom. part iv. p. 9—24.) ; Reiaod (In his ex- 
edient treatise de Religione Mohammedica, Utrecht, 1717> p. 67 — 123.); 
Vox,. VII. Q 
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dbcturnal journey^ the apostle, in his personal conference 
with the Deity, was commanded to impose on his disciples 
the daily obligation of fifty prayers. By the advice of 
Moses, he applied for an alleviation of this intolerable bur- 
then ; the number was gradually' reduced to five; without 
any dispensation of business or pleasure, or time or place : . 
the devotion of the faithful is repeated at day-break, at 
poon, in, the afternoon, in the evening, and at the first 
watch* of the night ; and, in the present decay of religious 
fervour, our travellers are edified by the profound humility 
jftnd attention of the Turks and Persi^ans. Cleanliness is the 
key of prayer: the frequent lustration of the hands, the 
face, and the body, which was practised of old by the 
Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the Koran ; and a permis- 
sion is formally granted to suppl}*^ with sand the scarcity of 
water. The words and attitudes of supplication, as it is 
performed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the 
ground, are prescribed by custom or authority, but the 
prayer is poured forth in short and fervent ejaculations ; the 
measure of zeal is not exhausted by a tedious liturgy ; and 
each Musulman, for bis own person, is invested with the 
character of a priest. Among the theisis, who reject the 
use of images, it has been found necessary to restrain the 
Wanderings of the fancy, by directing the eye and the 
thought towards a hehla, or visible point of the horizon. 
The prophet was at first inclined to gratify the Jews by the 
choice of Jerusalem ; but he soon returned to a more na- 
tural partiality ; and five times every day the eyes of the 
nations at Astracan, at Fez, at Delhi, arc devoutly turned 
to the holy temple of Mecca. Yet every spot for the service 
of God is equally pure : the Maiiometans indifferently pray 
in their chamber or in the street. As a distinction from the 
Jews and Christians, the Friday in each week is set apart 
for the useful institution of public worship : the people is 
assembled in the inoseh and the imam : some respectable 

and Chardin (Voyage^ en Perse, tom. iv. p. 47 — Maracci is a 
partial accuser; but the jeweller, Chardin, bad the eyes of a phiiosophei ; 
and Reland, a judicious student, had travelled over the East in his closet 
at Utrecht. I'he xivth letter of I'oumefort (Voyage du Levant, torn. ii. 
p, 325 — 30O. in octavo) describes what he bad seen of the religion of the 
Tui'ks. 
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cider ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and pronounce 
the sermon. But the Mahometan religion is destitute of 
priesthood or sacrifice; and the independent spirit of fana- 
ticism looks down wMth contempt on the ministers and the 
slaves of superstition. II. The voluntary * penance of the 
ascetics, the torment and glory of their lives, was odious to 
a prophet who cei\sured in his companions a rash vow of ab- 
staining from flesh, and women, and sleep ; and firmly de- 
clared, that he would suffer no monks in his ftligion -f. 
Yet he instituted, in each year, a fast of thirty days; and 
strenuously recommended the observance, as a discipline 
which purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a salutary 
exercise of obedience to the will of God and his apostle. 
During the month of Ramadan, from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun, the Musulman abstains from eating, and 
drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes; from all 
nourisliment that can restore his strength, from all pleasure 
that can gratify his senses. In the revolution of the lunar 
year, the Ramadan coincides by turns with the winter cold 
and the summer heart ; and the patient martyr, without 
assuaging his thirst with a drop of water, must expect the 
close of a tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of wine, 
peculiar to some orders of priests or hermits, is converted 
by l^honiet alone into a positive and general law J ; and a 
considerable portion uf the globe has abjured, at his com- 
mand, the use of that salutary, though dangerous, liquor. 
These painful restraints are, doubtless, infringed by the li- 
bertine and eluded by the hypocrite; but the legislator, by 
whom they are enacted, cannot surely be accused of alliir- ' 

* Mahomet (Sale's Koran, c. 9. p. 153.) reproaches the Christians with 
taking their priests and monks for their loids, besides Qod. Yet Maracci 
(Prodromjis, part iii. p. 69,70.) excuses the worship, especially ofjhe 
pope, and cluotes, from the Koran itself^ the case of Eblis, or Satan, who 
was cast from heaven for refusing to adore Adam. 

t Koran, c. 5. p. 94. and Sale’s note, which refers to the authority of 
Jallaloddiii and A1 Beidawi. D’Herbelot declares, that Mahomet con- 
demned /a vie reiigieuse; and that the first swarms of fakirs, dervises, &c. 
did not appear till after the year 300 of the Hegira (Bibliot. Orient, 
p. 292.713.). 

X See the double prohibition (Koran, c. 2. p. 25. c. 5. p. 94.); the one 
in the style of a legislator, .the other in that of a fanatic. The public and 

g rivate motives of Mahomet are investigated by Prideaux (Life of Ma- 
omet, p. 62— 64.); and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 124.). 

QS 
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Ing his proselytes by the indulgence of their sensual appe- 
tites. III. The charity of the Mahometans descends to 
the animal creation ; and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, 
not as a merit, but as a strict and indispensable duty, the 
relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Mahomet, perhaps, 
is the only lawgiver who has defined the precise measure of 
charity: the standard may vary with the degree and nature 
of property, as it consists either in money, in corn or cattle, 
in fruits 1?r merchandise; but the Miisulmari does not ac^ 
complish the law, unless he bestows a tenth of his revenue ; 
and if his conscience accuses him of fraud or extortion, the 
tenth, under the idea of restitution, is enlarged to 
Benevolence is the foundation of justice, since we are for- 
bid to injure those whom we are bound to as^ist. A prophet 
may reveal the secrets of heaven and of futurity ; but in his 
moral precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own 
hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties of 
Islam, are guarded by rewards and punishments; and the 
faith of the Musulman is devoutly fixed on the event of the 
judgment and the last day. The prophet has not presumed 
to determine the moment of that awful catastrophe, though 
he darkly announces the signs, both in heaven and earth, 
which will precede the universal dissolution, when lif^shall 
he destroyed, and the order of creation shall be confounded 
in the primitive chaos. At the blast of the trumpet, new 
worlds will start into being ; angels, genii, and men, will 
arise from the dead, and the human soul will again be united 
to the body. The doctrine of the resurrection was first en- 
tertained by the Egyptians and their mummies were em- 


* The jealousy of Maracci (Prodromus, part iv.p. S3.) prompts him t® 
enumerate the more liberal alms of the Catholics oi Rome. Fifteen great 
hospitals are open to many thousand patients and pilgrims, fifteen hun- 
dred maidens are annually norlioneth fifiv-six charity schools are founded 
for both sexes, one hundrea and tw<nUy ^:<)nfraternities relieve the wants 
of their brethren, &:c. The benevolence of London is still more exten- 
sive ; but 1 am afraid that much more is to be ascribed to the humanity, 
than to the religion, of the people. 

t See Herodotus (1. ii. c. 123.) and our learned countryman Sir John 
Marsham (Canon. Chronicus, p. 40.) The A^>ij of the same writer 
(p. 254 — j274.) is an elaborate sketcli of the infernal regions, as they were 
painted bv'the fancy of the Egyptians and Greeks, of the poets and philo- 
sophers of antiquity. 
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balmed, their pyramids were constructed, to preserve the 
encient mansion of the soul, during a period of three thou* 
sand years. But the attempt is paitifd and unavailing; and 
it is with a more philosophic spirit that Mahomet relies on 
the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word can re animate 
the breathless clay, and collect the innumerable atoms, that 
no longer retain their form or substance*. The interme- 
diate state of the soul it is hard to decide-; and those who 
most firtnly believe her immaterial nature, are ar a loss to 
understand how she can think or act without the agency of 
the organs of sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body will be followed by 
the final judgment of mankind ; and, in his copy of the 
Magian picture, the prophet has too faithfully rejrresented 
the forms of proceeding, and even the slow and successive 
operations of an earthly tribunal. By his intolerant adver- 
saries he is upbraided for extending, even to themselves, 
the hofie of salvation, for asserting the blackest heresy, that 
every man who believes in God, and accomplishes good 
works, may expect in the last day a favourable sentence. 
Such rational indifference is ill adapted to the character of 
a fanatic ; npr is it probable that a messenger from heaven 
should depreciate the value and necessity of his own. revela- 
tion. In the idiom of the Koran f, the belief of God is 
inseparable from that of Mahomet: the good works are 
those which he has enjoined ; and the two qualifications 
imply the profession of Islam, to which all nations and all 
sects are equ.ally invited. Their spiritual blindness, though 
excused by ignorance and crowned with virtue, will be 
scourged with everlasting torments; and the tears which 
Mahomet shed over the tomb of his mother, for whom he 
was forbidden to pray, display a striking contrast of huma- 
nity and enthusiasm %. The doom of the infidels is com- 

* The Koran (c. 2. p. 259, &c. ; of Sale, p. 32. ; of Maracci, p. 97.) 
relates an ing:enious miracle, which satisfied the curiosity, and confirmed 
the faith, of Abraham. 

t The candid Reland has demonstrated, that Mahomet damns all un- 
believers (de Religion Moham. p. 128 — 142.); that devils will not be finally 
saved (p. 196 — 199*); that paradise will not solehj consist of corporeal 
delights (p. 199 — 205.); and that women's souls are immortal (p. 205— 
209.). 

X Al Beidawi, apud Sale, Koran, c. 9. p. 104. The refusal to pray for 
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ition : the measure of their guilt and punishment is deter- 
mined by the degree of evidence which they have rejected, 
by the magnitude of the errors which they have entertained : 
the eternal mansions of the Christians, the Jews, the Sa- 
bians, the Magians, and the idolaters, are sunk below each 
other in the abyss ; and the lowest heJl is reserved for the 
faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask of religion. 
After the greater part of mankind has been condemned for 
their opinions, the true believers only will be jijLdged by 
their actions. The good and evil of each Musulman will be 
accurately weighed in a real or allegorical baltuice, and a 
singular mode of compensation will be allowed for the pay- 
ment of injuries : the aggressor will refund an equivalent of 
his own good actions, for the benefit of the person whom 
he has wronged ; and if he should be destitute of any moral 
property, the weight of his sins will be loaded with an ade- 
quate share of the demerits of the sufferer. According as 
the shares of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the sentence 
will be pronounced, and all, without distinction, will pass 
over the sharp and perilous bridge of the abyss; but the 
innocent, treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, will glori- 
ously enter the gates of paradise, whHe the guilty will fall 
into the first and mildest of the seven hells. The term of 
expiation will vary from nine hundred to seven thousand 
years; but the prophet has judiciously promised, that a// 
his disciples, whatever may be their sins, shall be savdd, by 
their own faith and his intercession, from eternal damnation. 
It is not surprising that superstition should act most power- 
fully on the fears of her votaries, since the human fancy 
can paint with more energy the misery than the bliss of a 
future life. With the two simple elements of darkness and 
fire, W'e create a sensation of pain, which may be aggravated 
to an infinite degree by the idea of enless duration. But 
the same idea operates wiUi an opposite effect on the con- 
tinuity of pleasure; and too much of our present enjoy- 
ments is obtained from the relief or the comparison of evil, 

an unbelievlnc: kindred, is justified, according to Mahomet, by the duty 
of a prophet, and the example of Abraham, who reprobated his own fa- 
ther as an enemy of God. \ ct Abraham, (he adds, c. 9 . v. 1 16 . Maracej, 
tom. ii. p. 3l7 ) fuit sane pius, mitis. 
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It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet should dwell 
with rapture on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers, of 
paradise; but instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants 
with a liberal taste for harmony and science, conversation 
and friendship, he idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, 
the robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, rich 
wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole 
train of sensual and costly luxury, which becomes insipid 
to the owner, even in the short period of this mortal life. 
Seventy-two Houris, or black-eyed girls, of resplendent 
beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensi- 
bility, will be created for the use of the meanest believer; 
a moment of pleasure will be prolonged to a thousandyears, 
and his faculties will be increased an hundred fold, to render 
him worthy of his felicity. ISotwithstanding a vulgar pre- 
jidice, the gates of heaven will be open to both sexes; but 
Mahomet has not specified the male companions of the female 
elect, lest he should either alarm the jealousy of their for- 
mer husbands, or disturb their felicity, by the suspicion of 
an everlasting marriage. This image of a carnal paradise 
has provoked the indignation, perhaps the envy, 'of the 
monks: they declaim against the impure religion of Ma- 
homet ; and his modest apologists are driven to the pooi 
excuse of figures and allegories. But the sounder aqd more 
consistent party adhere, without shame, to the literal inter- 
pretation of the Koran; useless would be the resurrection of 
the body, unless it were restored to the possession and ex- 
ercise of its worthiest faculties; and the union of sensual 
and intellectual enjoyment is requisite to complete the hfvp- 
piness of the double animal, the perfect man. Yet the joys 
of the Mahometan paradise will not be confined to the in- 
dulgence of. luxury and appetite ; and the prophet has ex- 
pressly declared, that all meaner happiness will be forgotten 
and despised by the saints and martyrs, who shall be admitted 
to the beatitude of the divine vision*. 

• For the day of judgment, bell, paradise, 8 £<^ consult the Koran 
(c.'S. V. 95. c. 5(}..78». &rc.) ; with Maracci's virulent, but icarsted, refuta* 
tion in his note^and in the I’rodromus, j}art iv. jj. 78. 190. 199, &c.)r; 
d'Herbelct (Bibllotheque Orientate, p. Sd8. 375.); lleland (p. 47— Ol.)i 
and Sale (p. 7G— 103.). The original ideas of the Magi are darkly and 
doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. Hyde (Hist. Hcligionis Persa- 
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The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet* were 
those of his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friendf ; 
since he presented himself as a prophet to those who were 
most conversant with his infirmities as a man. Yet Cadijah 
believed the words, and cherished the glory, of her husband ; 
the obsequious and aflectionate Zcid was tempted by the 
prospect of freediom ; the illustrious Ali, the son of AbU Ta* 
leb, embraced the sentiments of his cousin with the spirit of 
a youthful hero; and the wealth, the moderation, ,the vera- 
city of Abubeker, confirmed the religion of the prophet 
whom he was destined to succeed. By his persuasion, ten 
of -the most respectable citizens of Mecca were introduced 
to the private lessons of Islam ; they yielded to the voice of 
reason and enthusiasm ; they repeated the fundamental creed ; 

there is but one God, and Mahomet is the apostle of 

rum, c. S3, p. 402—412, Oxon. 17CO). In the art4cle of Mahomet, Bayle 
has shewn how indilTerently wit and philosophy supply the absence of 
genuine information. 

• Before I enter on the history of the prophet, it is incumbent on me to 
nroduce my evidence. I'he Latin, French, and English versions of the 
Koran, are preceded by historical discouises, and three translators, Ma- 
racc! (tom. L p. 10— .32.), Savary (tom. i. p. 1 — 24?^.), -and Sale (Prelimi- 
nary Discourse, p. 33 — ^.^(3.), had accurately studied the language and cha- 
racter of their autlior. 'I'wo professed lives of Mahomet have been tom. 
posed by Dr. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh edition, London, 1718, 
ID octavo) and the count de Boulainvillicis (Vhe de Mahomed, Londies, 
1730, in octavo) j but the adverse wish of finding an impostor or an hero, 
has too often corrupted the learning of the doctor and tlic ingenuity of the 
count. The article in d’Herhclot (Bibliot. Orient, p. — 303.), is chiefly 
drawn from Novairi and Mircond ; but the best and must authentic of our 
guides is M. Gagnier, a Frenchman by birth, and professor at Oxford of 
the Oriental tongues. In two elaborate works (Ismael Abulfeda de Vita 
ct Rebus gestis Muhammedis, ire. Latine vertit, Praefatione et Notis il- 
lustravit Johannes Gagnier, Oxon. 1723, in folio. La Vie de Mahomet 
traduite et compilee de I’Alcoran, des Traditions authentiques de la Sonna 
etdes meilleurs Auteurs Arabesi Amsterdam, 17*18, 3 vols. in ISmo.) he 
has interpreted, illustrated, and supplied the Arabic ti xt of Abulfeda and A1 
Jannabi; the first an enlightened prince, who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, 
A.D. 1310 — 1332 (see Gagnier Prsefat. ad Abulied.) ; the second, a cre- 
dulous doctor, who visited Mecca A.D. 1556 (d'llerbelot, p. 397. Gagnier, 
tom. iii. p. 209, 210.). These are my general vouchers, and the inquisi- 
tive reader may follow the order of time, and the division of chapters. Vet 
I must observe, that both Abulfeda and Al Jannabi are modern historians, 
and that they cannot appeal to any writers of the first century of the He- 
gira. 

t After the Greeks, Prideaux (p. 8.) discloses the sqcret doubts of the 
wife of Mohamet. As if he had been a privy counsellor of the prophet, 
Boulainvillici s (p. 272, &c.) unfolds the sublime and patriotic views of 
Cadijah and the first discipl^. 
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God and their faith, even in this life, was rew^arded 
with riches and honours, with the command of armies and 
the government of kingdoms. Three years were silently em- 
ployed in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the first 
fruits of his mission ; but in the fourth year he assumed tVie 
prophetic office, and resolving to impart to his family the light 
of divine truth, he prepared a banquet, a lamb, as it is said, 
and a bowl of milk, for the entertainment of forty guests of the 
race of Hashem. Friends and kinsmen,’’ said 'Mahomet to 
the assembly, I offer you, and 1 alone can offer, the most 
precious of gifts, the treasures of this world and of the 
world to come. God has commanded me to call you to 
his service. Who among y’ou will support my burthen r* 
Who among 3 'ou will be my companion and my vizir* 
No answer was returned, till the silence of astonishment, and 
doubt, and contempt, was at length broken by the impatient 
courage of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth year of his age. 
O prophet, I am tlie man : whosoever rises against thee, I 
will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, 
rip up his belly. O prophet, 1 will he thy vizir over 
them.” Mahomet accepted his offer with transport, and 
Abu Taleb was ironically exhorted to respect •the superior 
dignity of his son. In a more serious tone, the father of Ali 
advised his nephew to relinquish his impracticable design. 

Spare your remonstrances,” replied the intrepid fanatic to 
his uncle and benefactor; if they should place the sun on 
my right-hand and the moon on my left, they should not 
divert me from my course.” He persevered ten years in 
the exercise of his mission ; and the religion which has over- 
spread the East and the West, advanced witli a slow and 
painful progress within the walls of Mecca. Yet Mahomet 
enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding the increase of his in- 
fant congregation of Unitarians, who revered him as a pro- 
phet, and to whom he seasonably dispensed the spiritual 
nourishment of the Koran. The number of proselytes may 
be esteemed by the absence of eighty- three men and eighteen 

* VeiiruSt portitor, bajulus, omts ferens ; and Ibis plebeian name was 
transfer! ed by an apt metaplior t<> the pillars of tbe sfais’ (Gagnier, Nof- 
ad Abulfed. p. 19-)* 1 endeavour to preserve itie Arabian iaiom, as far 

as I can feel it myself, in a Latin or French traublatioii. 

VoL. VII. R 
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women, who retired to ililtliiopia in the seventh year of his 
mission : and his party was fortified by the timely conversion 
of his uncle Ilainza, and of the fierce and inflexible Omar, 
who signalized in the cause of Islam the same zeal which he 
had exerted for its destruction. Nor was the charity ot Ma- 
homet confined to tlic tribe of Koreish, or the precincts of 
Mecca: on solemn festivals, in the days of })ilgriinage, he 
frequented the Caaba, accosted the strangers of every tribe, 
and urged, both in private converse and public discourse, the 
belief and worship of a sole Deity. Conscious of his reason 
and of his weakness, he asserted the liberty of conscience, 
and disclaimed the use of religious violence* : but he called 
the Arabs to repentance, and conjured tliern to remember 
the ancient idolaters of Ad irnd 'rhanuul, whom the divine 
justice liad swept away IVom the* lace oftlic earth 

The people of Mecca was haidcncd in their unbelief, by 
superstition and envy, 'i'he elders of the city, the uncles of 
tlie prophet, aftected to despise tiic ))rcsumption of an or- 
phan, the reformer of his (!Ountry ; the pious orations of Ma- 
homet, in the. ( 'Uabii were answered by the clamours of Abu 
Ti\lcl). ‘‘Citizens and pilgrims, listen not to the tempter, 
“ liearken not to bis impious novelties. Stand fast in the 
‘‘ worship of A1 Lata and A1 Lzzah.’' Yet the son of Ab- 
dallah was ever dear to the aged chief; and he protected the 
fame and person of his nephew against the assaults of the 
Koreishites, who had long been jealous of the pre-eminence 
of the family of llashcm. Their malice was coloured with 
the pretence of religion : in the age of Job, the crime of im- 
piety was punished by the Arabian magistrate J ; and Ma- 

* The passages of the Koran in behalf of tolciation, arc strong and nu- 
merous; c. ‘i. V. 2^)7. c. l(i. 129- C. 17. 54. c. 45. 15. c. 50. SQ. c. 88. 21, 
itc. with the notes of Manicei and Sale. This character alone may gene- 
rally decide the doubts of the learned, whctlicr a chapter was revealed at 
Mecca or Medina. 

t See the Koran (passim, and especially c. 7. p. 123, 124, &c.), and 
the tradition of the Arabs (I Work, Specimen, p. 35 — 37.). 'The caverns 
of the tribe of 1 hainud, fit for men oi the ordinary stature, were shewn in 
the midway between Medina and Damascus (Abulfed. Arabiie Descript, 
p. 43, 44.) and may be probably ascribed to the Troglodites of the primi- 
tive world (Michaelis, ad Lowih de Poesi Hebra’or. p. 131—134. Re- 
cherches sur les Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. 48, &:c.). 

X In the time of Job, the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian 
magistrate (c. 13. v. 20, 27 , 28.). 1 blush for a respectable prelate (de 
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hornet was of deserting and denying the national deities. 

Ihit so loose was tlie policy of Mecca, that the leaders of the 
Koreish, instead ol acciising a criminal, were compelled to em- 
ploy the measures of persuasion or violence. Tliey repeatedly 
addressed Abu Taleb in the style of reproach and menace. 
Thy nephew reviles our religion ; he accuses our wise fore- 
fathers of ignorance and foil}" ; silence him quickly, lest 
he kindle tumult and discord in the city. If he persevere, 
w e shall draw our swords against him and his adherents, 
and thou wilt be responsible for the blood of thy fellow- 
citizens.’’ The weight and moderation of AbuTaleb eluded 
the violence of religious faction ; the most be][)less or timid 
of the disciples retired to iEihiopia, and the prophet with- 
drew himself to various places of strength in the town and 
country. As he was still supported by his famil}^, the rest of 
the tribe of Koreish engaged themselves to renounce all in- 
tercourse with the children of llashcm, neither to bu}’ nor 
sell, neither to marry nor to give in marriage, but to pursue 
them with implacable enmity, till they should deliver tlie 
person of ilahomet to the jn^ticc of the gods. The decree 
was suspended in the (^aaba before the eyes of the nation ; 
the messengers of the Koreiah pursued the Musulman exiles 
in the heart of Africa: tfiey besieged the [>rophet and his 
most faithful followers, intercepted their water, and infiamed 
iheir mutual animosity by the retaliation of injuries and in- 
sults. A doubtful truce restored the appearances of concord • 
till the death of Abu 'J'aleh abandoned Mahomet to the 
power of his enemies, at the moment when he was dcpiived 
of his domestic comforts by the loss of his faithful and gene- 
rous Cadijah. Abu Sophiaii, the chief of the branch of 
Oinmiyah, succeeded to the prinei[)aliiy of' the republic of 
Mecca. A zealous votary of the idols, a mortal foe of the 
line of llashem, he convened an assembly of the Koreishites 
and their allies, to decide the fate of the apostle. II is im- 
prisonment might provoke the despair of his enthusiasm ; 
and the exile of an (doquent and popular fanatic would dif- 

Pocsi llebrsEorum, p. 6.50r edit. Michaelis; and l»^ttrr of a Tate pro- 
lessor in the university of O.xford, p. 16 — 63 ), who justifies and applauds 
thi? patriarcbial inquisition. 
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fuse the mischief through the provinces of Arabia. His 
death was resolved; and they agreed that a sword from each 
tribe should be buried in his heart, to divide the guilt of his 
blood and baffle the vengeance of the flashemites. An an- 
gel or a spy revealed their conspiracy ; and flight was the 
only resource of Maliomet’*^. At the dead of night, accom- 
])anicd by his friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from his 
house: tlic assassins watched at the door; but they were de- 
ceived by the figure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was 
covered with the green vestment of the apostle. The Koreish 
respected the piety of the heroic 3^outh ; but some verses of 
Ali, which are still extant, exhibit an interesting picture of 
his anxiety, his tenderness, and his religious confidence. 
I'ltree days Mahomet and his companion were concealed in 
the cave of Thor, at the distance of a league from Mecca; 
and in llie close of each evening, they received from the son 
and daughter of Abubeker, a secret suppl}’' of intelligence 
and food. The diligence of the Koreish explored every 
haunt in the neighbourhood of the city, the}’ arrived at the 
entrance of the cavern ; but the providential deceit of a spi- 
der’s web and a pigeon’s nest, is supposed to convince tliem 
that the place was solitary and inviolate. We are only 

two," said the trembling Abubeker. There is a third," 
replied the proplici ; it is God himself." No sooner was 
the pursuit abated, than the two fugitives issued from the 
rock, and mounted their camels : on the road to Medina, 
they were overtaken hy (he emissaries of the Koreish ; they 
redeemed themselves willi prayers and promises from their 
liands. In this eventful moment, the lance of an Arab 
might have changed the history of the world. The flight 
of the prophet from Mecca to Medina has fixed the memo- 
rable auu of the liegiraf, which, at the end of twelve ceii- 

♦ DTIcrhelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 415. He quotes a particular history 
of the flight of Mahomet. 

t 'Fhe Hegira was instituted by Omar, the second caliph, in imitation 
of the a*ra of the martyrs of the Christians (d’Herbclot, p. 444.); and pro- 
commenced sixty-eight days before the flight of Mahomet, with the 
first of Moharren, or first day of that Arabian year, which coincides with 
Friday July I6th, A.D. 6‘22 (Abulfeda, Vit. Monam. c. 22, 23. p. 45 — 50.; 
and Greaves's edition of Lllug Beig’s Epoch* Arabum, &c. c. 1. p. 8. 10, 
&c.). 
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ruries, still discriminates the lunar years of the Mahometan 
nations*. 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in its 
cradle, had not Medina embraced with faitli and reverence 
the holy outcasts of Mecca. Medina, or the city, known 
under the name of Yathrtb, before it was sanctified by the 
throne of the prophet, was divided between the tribes of the 
Charegites and the i^vvsites, whose hereditary fend was re- 
kindled by the sliglUest provocations: two colonies of Jews, 
who boasted a sacerdotal race, were their humble allies, and 
without converting the Arabs, they introduced the taste of 
science and religion, which distinguished Medina as the city 
of the book. Some of her noblest citizens, in a pilgrimage 
to the Caaba, were converted by the preaching of Mahomet ; 
on their return they diffused the belief of God and his pro- 
phet; and the new alliance was ratified by their deputies in 
two secret and nocturnal interviews on a hill in the suburbs 
of Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites and two Awsites 
united in faith and love, protested in the name of their wives, 
their children, and their absent brethren, that they would for 
ever profess the creed, and observe the piecepts of the Koran. 
The second was a political association, the iirst vital spark of 
the empire of the Saracensf. Seventy>thrcc men and two 
women of Medina licid a solemn conference with Mahomet, 
his kinsmen, and his disciples; and pledged themselves to 
each other by a mutual oath of fidelity. They promised in the 
name of the city, that if he should be banished, they would 
receive him as a confederate, obey him as a leader, and de- 
fend him to the last extremity, like their wives and children. 

But if you are recalled by your country,*' they asked with 
a flattering anxiety, wdll you not abandon your new allies?" 

All things," replied Mahomet with a smile, ‘'are now 

common between us ; your blood is as my blood, your 
“ ruin as my ruin. We are bound to each other by the ties 

* Mahomet’s life, from his mission to the Hegira, may be found in 
Abulfeda (p. 14 — 43.) and Gagnier (tom. i. p. 134 — 342 — 383 ). 
The legend from p. 187 — 234. is vouched by Al Jannabi, and disdained by 
Abulfeda. 

t The triple inauguration of Mahomet is described by Abulfeda 
30. 33. 40. 86.) and Gagnier (tom. i. p. 342, &c. 349» &c. tom. ii. p. 22 ^ 
&c.). 
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of honour and interest. I am your friend, and the enemy 
of your foes.'' But if vve are killed in your service, 
what," exclaimed the deputies of Medina, will be our 
reward?" Paiiadise," replied the prophet." Stretch 
forth thy hand." He stretched it forth, and they rei- 
terated the oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty 
was ratified by the people, who uiuiniinously embraced the 
profession of Islam ; they rejoiced in the exile of the 
apostle, but they trembled for his safety, and impatiently 
expected his arrival. After a perilous and rapiti journey 
along the sea-coast, he halted at Koba, two miles from the 
city, and made his public entry into Medina, sixteen days 
after his fliglit from Mecca. Five hundred of the citizens 
advanced to meet Iiim : he w%as hailed with acclamations of 
loyalty and devotion ; Mahomet was mounted on a she- 
camel, an umbrella shaded his head, and a turban was un- 
furled before him to supply the deficiency of a standard. 
His bravest disciples, who had been scattered by the storm, 
assembled round his person : and the equal, though various, 
Bierit of the Moslems was distinguished by the names of 
Mohagerians and Jinmny the fugitives of Mecca, and the 
auxiliaries of Medina. To eradicate the seeds of Jealousy, 
Mahomet judicioiisK' coupled his prineipiil I’ollowers with 
the rights and obligations of brethren, and when Ali found 
himself without a yieer, the prophet u.ndcrly declared, that 
he would be the companion and brother of the noble youth. 
The expedient was crowned with success; tlic holy fraternity 
w^as respected in peace and war, and the two parties vied 
with each other in a generous emulation of courage and 
fidelity. Once only the concord was slightly rullled by 
an accidental quarrel ; a patriot of Medina arraigned the 
insolence of the strangers, but the hint of tiieir expulsion 
was heard with abhorrence, and his own son most ea- 
gerly oflered to lay at the apostle’s feet the head of his 
father. 

From his establishment at Afedina, Mahomet assumed 
the exercise of the regal and sacerdotal office ; and it was 
impious to appeal from a judge whose decrees were inspired 
by the divine wisdom. A small portion of ground, the 
patrimony of two orphans, were acquired by gift or pur- 
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chase*; on that chosen spot, he build an house and a 
mosch more venerable in their rude simplicity than the 
palaces and temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His seal of 
gold, or silver, was inscribed with the apostolic title ; when 
he prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned 
against the trunk of a palm-tree ; and it was long before he 
indulged himself in the use of a chair or pulpit of rough 
timber f. After a reign of six years, fifteen hundred 
Moslems^ in arms and in the field, renewed their oath of 
allegiance; and their chief repeated the assuranee of pro- 
tection till the death of the last member, or the final disso- 
lution of the party. It was in the same camp that the 
deputy of Mecca was astonished hy the attention of the 
faithful to the words and looks of the )>roj)het, by the 
eargerncss with which they collected his spilth', an liair that 
dropt on the ground, the refuse water of his Lustrations, as 
if they participated in some degree of the prophetic virtue. 
I have seen,” said he, the Chosroes of Persia and the 
Caesar of liome, but never did I behold a king among 
his subjects like Mahomet among his companions.” The 
devout fervour of enthusiasm acts with more energy and 
truth than the cold and formal servility of courts. 

In the state of nature everv man has a right to defend, 
by force of arms, his person and his possessions ; to repel, 
or even to prevent, the violence of his enemies, and to 
extend his hostilities to a reasonable measure of satisfaction 
and retaliation. In the free society of the Arabs, the duties 
of subject and citizen imposed a feeble restraint; and Ma- 
homet, in the exercise of a peaceful and benevolent mission, 

* Pridcaux (Life of Mahomet, p 44.) reviles the wickedness of the im- 
postor, u’lio despoiled two poor orphans, the son^ of a carpenter; a rcproacli 
which he drew’ from the Disputatio contra Saracenos, composed in Arabic 
before the year 1130; hut the honest Gagnicr (ad Abiilled. p. 33.) has 
shew’ii that they were deceived by the word Al Nagjar, ^^hlch signifies, in 
this place, not an obscure trade, but a noble tribe of Arabs. The desolate 
state of the ground is flescrihcci byAbnlfcda; and his worthy interpreter 
has proved from Ai Bochari, the offer of a price; from Al .iannabi, the 
fair purchase ; and from Ahmed Ben Joseph, the payment of the money 
by the generous Abubtker. On these grounds tlic propiiot must be honour- 
ably acquitted. 

t Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. h. p. 9.16. 32 i.; describes the seal 
and pulpit, as two venerable relics of the apostle of God; and the porU*ait 
of hii court is taken from Abulfcdu (c, 44. p. b3.). 
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had been despoiled and banished by the injustice of his 
countrymen. The choice of an independent people had 
exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the rank of a sovereign; 
and he was invested with tlie just prerogative of forming 
alliances, and of waging offensive or defensive war. The 
imperfection of human rights was supplied and armed by 
the plenitude of divine power; the prophet of Medina 
assumed, in his new revelations, a fiercer and more sangui- 
nary tone, which proves that his former moderatio.n was the 
effect of weakness*: the means of persuasion had been 
tried, the season of forbearance was elapsed, and he was 
now commanded to propagate his religion by the sword, to 
destroy the inonumenls of idolatry, and, without regarding 
the sanctity of days or months, to pursue the unbelieving 
nations of the earth. Tlie same bloody precepts, so repeat- 
edly inculcated in the Koran, are ascribed by the author to 
the Pentateuch and the Gospel. But the mild tenor of the 
evangcdic style may explain an ambiguous text, that Jesus 
did not bring peace on the earth, but a sword : his patient 
and humble virtues should not be confounded wdth the in- 
tolerant zeal of princes and bishops, who have disgraced 
the name of his disciples. In the prosecution of religious 
war, Mahomet might appeal with more propriety to the 
example of Moses, of the judges and the kings of Israel. 
The military laws of the Hebrews are still more rigid than 
those of the Arabian legislator The Lord of hosts 
inarched in person before the Jew's: if a city resisted their 
simiinons) the males, without distinction, were put to the 
sword : the seven nations of C'anaan were devoted to de- 
stiuction; and neither repentance nor conversion could 
shield them from the inevitable doom, that no creature 
within their precincts should be left alive. The fair option 
of friendship, or submission, or battle, was proposed to the 

* The viiith and ixth cliaptors of the Koran arc the loudest and most 
voliciiient; and JSlaracci (l'n>droinus, part jv. p. — 64.) has inveijihed 
^vith more justice than discretion aj;aiiist the double dealing of the im- 
postor. 

t The xtli and xxth chapters of Dcuteronom}-, with the practical com- 
Tiicnts of J slum, Davjd, ^c. arc read with more awe than satisfaction by 
the pious (' tristians of tlie present ijjrc. But the bishops, as well as the 
r.ihhis of fii mer times, have lu at the drum-ecclesiastic with pleasure and 
-liCccss. ‘l’s rrcl.nnnarv Discourse, p. 142, 143.). 
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enemies of Mahomet. If they professed the creed of Islam, 
they were admitted to all the temporal and spiritual benefits 
of his primitive disciples, and inarched under the same ban- 
ner to extend the religion which they had embraced. The 
clemency of the prophet was decided by his interest, 3^et 
he seldom trampled on a prostrate enemy ; and he seems to 
promise, that, on the payment of a tribute, the least guilty 
of his unbelieving subjects might be indulged in their wor- 
ship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the first months 
of his reign, he practised the lessons of holy warfare, and 
displayed his white banner before the gates of Medina: the 
martial apostle fought in person at nine battles or sieges*; 
and fifty enterprises of war were atchieved in ten years by 
himself or his lieutenants. The Arab continued to unite 
the pmfessions of a merchant and a robber ; and his petty 
excursions for the defence or the attack of a caravan insen- 
sibly prepared his troops for the conquest of Arabia. The 
distribution of the spoil was regulated by a div ine lawf : 
the whole was faithfully collected in one common mass : a 
fifth of the gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle, the 
moveables and immoveables, were reserved by the prophet 
frtr pious and charitable uses ; the remainder were shared in 
adequate portions, by the soldiers who had obtained the 
victory or guarded the camp: the rewards of the slain de- 
volved to their widows and orphans ; and the increase of 
cavalry was encouraged by the allotment of a double share 
to the horse and to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs 
were allured to the standard of religion and plunder : the 
apostle sanctified the licence of embracing the female cap- 
tives as their wives or concubines; and the enjoyment of 
wealth and beauty was a feeble type of the joys of para- 
dise prepared for the valiant martyrs of the faith. The 

* Abiilfeda, in Vit. Moham. p. 156. The private arsenal of the apostle 
consisted of nine swords, tljree lances, seven pikes or half pikes, a quiver 
and three hows, seven cuirasses, three shields, and two helmets (’Gat'ni , 
tom. iii. p. 328 — 334.), with a large white standard, a black banner (]> 335.;, 
twenty horses (p. 322.), &c. Two of his martial sayings are recorded fcy 
tradition (Gagnicr, tom. li. p. 88. 337.). 

t I’he whole subject de jure bedi Mohammedanorum, is exhausted in a 
separate dissertation by the learned Keland (Dissertationes Miscellaiic;^, 
’om. iii. Dissert, x. p. 3—53.). 

Vo I., vir. 
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sword/’ says Mahomet, is the key of heaven and of 
heJl : a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night 
spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of 
fasting or prayer : whosoever falls in battle, his sins are 
forgiven : at the day of judgment his wounds shall be 
resplendent as vennillion and odoriferous as musk ; and 
the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of 
angels and cherubim.” The intrepid souls of the Arabs 
were fired with enthusiasm : the picture of the invisible 
world was strongly painted on their imagination ; and the 
death which they had always despised became an object of 
hope and desire. The Koran inculcates, in the most absolute 
sense, the tenets of fate and predestination, which would ex- 
tinguish both industry and virtue, if the actions of man were 
governed by his speculative belief. Yet their influence in 
every age has exalted the courage of the Saracens and 
Turks. The first companions of Mahomet advanced to- 
battle with a fearless confidence: there is no danger where 
there is no chance : they were ordained to perish in their 
beds; or they ware safe and invulnerable amidst the darts 
of the enemy 

Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the 
flight of Mahomet, had they not been provoked and alarm- 
ed by the vengeance of an enemy, who could intercept 
their Syrian trade as it passed and repassed through the ter- 
ritory of Mc<lina. Abu Sophian himself, with only thirty 
or forty followers, conducted a w^eaUhy caravan of a thou- 
sand camels: the fortune or dexterity of his march escaped 
the vigilance of Mahomet ; but the chief of the Koreish 
was informed that the holy robbers w^ere placed in ambush 
to wait his return. He dispatched a messenger to his 
bretliien of Mecca, and they were roused, by the fear of 
losing their merchandise and their provisions, unless they 
hastened to his relief with the military force of the city. 
The sacred band of Mahomet was formed of three hundred 

* The doctrine of absolute predestination, on which iew religions can 
reproach eacli other, is sternly exposed in the Koran (c. 3. p. 62, 53. c. 4. 
p. 70, &c. with the notes of Sale, and c. 17. p. 413. with those of Maracci). 
ileland (de Relic. Mohamm. p. 61—64.) and Sale (Prelim. t)iscourse, p. 
103.) represent the opinions of tiie doctors, and ipur modern traveller^ the 
cou6<knce, the fading confidence^ of the TurkSt 
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and thirteen Moslems, of whom seventy-seven were fugi- 
tives, and the rest auxiliaries : they mounted by turns a 
train of seventy camels (the camels ofYathreb were formid- 
able in war): but such was the poverty of his first disciples, 
that only two could appear on horseback in the field In 
the fertile and famous vale of Bederfj three stations from 
Medina, he was informed by his scouts of the caravan that 
approached on one side; of the Koreish, one hundred 
horse, eight hundred and fifty foot, who advan(!cd on tlie 
other. After a short debate, he sacrificed the prospect of 
wealth to the pursuit of glory and revenge ; and a slight 
intrenchment was formed to cover his troops, and a stream 
of fresh water that glided through the valley. O God,” 
he exclaimed as the numbers of the Koreish descended from 
the hills, O God, if these are destroyed, by whom wilt 
thou be worshipped on the earth ? — Courage, my children, 
close your ranks ; discharge your arrow^s, and the day is 
your own.” At these words he placed himseli’, with 
Abubeker, on a throne or pulpit and instantly demanded 
the succour of Gabriel and three thousand angels. His eye 
was fixed on the field of battle: the Musulmen fainted and 
were pressed : in that decisive moment. the prophet started 
from his throne, mounted his horse, and cast a handful of 
sand into the air; Let their faces be covered with confu- 

* A1 Jammbi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 9.) allows him seventy or riglity 
horse; and on two other occasions prior to the battle of Ohud, lie enlists a 
body of thirty (p. 10.), and of 300 (p. 66.) troopers. Yet tlie Musulmans, in 
field of Olmd, had no more than tuo horses, according to the better sense 
of Abulfeda (in V^it. Moliamm, p. xxxi. p. 63.). In the province, the 

camels were numerous; but the horse appears to liave been Jess common 
than in the Ilappi/ or the Desert Arabia. 

t Beddcr Houiiccne, twenty miles from Medina, and forty from Mecca, 
is on the high road of the caravan of Egypt; and the pilgrims annually com- 
memorate tlie prophet's victory by illuminations, rockets, 6ic. 8iiaw's 
Travels, p. 477. 

t The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled by 
Gagnier (in Abulfeda, c. 27. p. 38. Vie de Munomcl, tom. ii. p. 30. 33.), 
Unibraculufn, ^oge de bois avec une forte, I'lie same Arabi(^ word is 
rendered by Iteiske (Annalos Moslemici Abulfedte, p. •23.) by Solhnn, Sug- 

f estus editior ; and the ditfercnce is of the utmost namient for the honour 
oth of tlie interpreter and of the licro. 1 am sorry to observe the pride 
and acrimony with which the Iteiske chastises his fellow-labourer. Sippe 
sic vertit, ut integrae pagina3 nc^ueant nisi una litur3 corrigi : Arabice non 
satis callebat et carebat judicio critico. J. J. Iteiske, I’rodidagmata ad 
Hagji Chalisae Tabulas, p. 228. udL calcem Abulleda? Syria Tabula*; 
Lipsiae, 1766, in 4to. 
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sion.” Both armies heard the thunder of his voice: their 
fancy beheld the angelic warriors*; the Koreish trembled 
and fled : seventy of the bravest were slain ; and seventy 
captives adorned the first victory of the faithful. The dead 
bodies of the Koieish were despoiled and insulted : two of 
the must obnoxious, prisoners were punished wnth death; 
and the ransom of the others^ four thousand drams of silver, 
compensated in some degree the esca[)e ol the caravan. 
But It WHS ill vain that the camels of Abu Sophian explored 
a new road tliiough the desert and along the Euphrates: 
they were overiuken by the diligence of the Musulmans; 
and wealthy must have been tlie prize, if twenty thousand 
drams could be set apart for the filth of the ajiostle. The 
reseiilujcnt of llie public and private loss stimulated Abu 
Suj'jliian to collect a body of three thousand men, seven 
hundred of wlioiii were armed with cuirasses, and tw^o hun- 
dred were mouuied on horseback ; three thousand camels 
attended his march; and his wife Ilenda, with fifteen ma- 
trons of Mecca, incessantly sounded their timbrels to ani- 
mate the troops, and to magnify the greatness of Hobal, 
the most popular deity (if the Caaba. The standard of God 
and Maiiouiel was^ upheld by nine hundred and fifty be- 
lievers : the disproportion of numbers was not more alarm- 
ing than in the field of Beder; and their presumption of 
victory prevailed against the divine and human sense of the 
apostle. The second battle was fought on mount Ohud, 
six miles to the north of Mcdinaf: the Koreish advanced 
in the form of a crescent : and the right wing of cavalry 
was led by Caied, tlie fiercest and most successful of the 
Arabian warriois. Ibe troops of Maliomet were skilfully 
posted on the declivity of the hill; and their rear was 
guarded by a detachment of fifty archers. The weight of 
their charge impelled and broke the centre of the idolaters ; 

♦ The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3. p. 124, 123, c. 8. p. 9.) 
allow tlie comnruMiiutnrs to fluctuate between the numbers of lOOW, 3000, 
or 9000 augeis ; and the smallest of these might suflicc for the slaughter of 
tcvciity oJt’ the Koreish (Maracci, Alcoran, tom. li, p. 131.). Yet the same 
scholiasts confess, tliat this angelic band was not visible to any mortal eye 
(Maraccj, p. 297 ). They reline on the words (c. 8. 10.), “ not thou, but 
(iod, (d'Hcrbelot, Bibliot. Orieniale, p. 000, 001. > 
t Geograph, Nubiensis, p. 47, 
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but in the pursuit they lost the advantage of their ground : 
the archers deserted their station : the Musulmans were 
tempted by the spoil, disobeyed their general, and disor- 
dered their ranks. The intrepid Caled, wheeling his cavalry 
on their flank and rear, exclaimed with a loud voice, that 
Mahomet was slain. He was indeed wounded in the face 
with a javelin : tw^o of his teeth were shattered with a stone; 
yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, he reproached the 
infidels with the murder of a prophet ; and blessed the friendly 
band that staunched his blood, and conveyed him to a place 
of safety. Seventy martyrs died for the sins of the people : 
they fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother embracing 
his lifeless companion* : their bodies were mangled by the 
inhuman females of Mecca : and the wife of Abu Sophian 
tasted the entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. They 
might applaud their superstition and satiate their fury; but 
the Musulmans soon rallied in the field, and the Koreish 
wanted strength or courage to undertake the siege of Me- 
dina. It was attacked the ensuing year by an army of ten 
thousand enemies; and this third expedition is variously 
named from the nations^ which marched under the banner 
of Abu Sophian, from the ditch which was drawn before the 
city, and a camp of three thousand Musulmans. The pru- 
dence of Mahomet declined a general engagement: the 
valour of Ali was signalised in single combat ; and the war 
was protracted tw enty days, till the final separation of the 
confederates. A tempest of wind, rain, and bail overturned 
their tents : the private quarrels were fomented by an insi- 
dious adversary ; and the Koreish, deserted by their allies, 
no longer hoped to subvert the throne, or to check the con- 
quests, of their invincible exile 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer dis- 
covers the early propensity of Mahomet in favour of the 
Jews ; and happy would it have been for their temporal in- 

* In the iiid chapter of the Koran (p. 50—53. with Sale’s notes), the 
prophet alleges some poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 

t For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of Bcder, of Ohud, and of 
the ditch, peruse Abulfeda (p. 56 — 61. 64 — 69. 73 — 77 ), Gagnier, (tom^ 
ii. p. 23—45. 70 — 96. 120—139.), with the proper articles of d’Herbelot, 
and the abridgements of Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p* 6, 7.) and Abulphura* 
gins (Dynast, p. 102,). 
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terest^ had they recognised, in the Arabian prophet, the 
hope of Israel and the promised Messiah > Their obstinacy 
converted his friendship into implacable hatred, with which 
he pursued that unfortunate people to the last moment of 
his life: and in the d.)uble character of an apostle and a 
conqueror, his persecution extended to both worlds*. 
The kainoka dwelt at Medina under the protection of the 
city: he seized the occasion of an accidental tumult, and 
summoned them to cmhrare his religion, or contend with 
him in battle. Alas,” replied the trembling Jews, we 
are ignorant of the use of arms, hut we persevere in the 
faith and worship of our fathers; why wilt thou reduce us 
to the necessity of a just deferme r” The unequal conflict 
was terminated in fifteen days ; and it was wiih extreme re- 
luctance that Mahomet yielded to the impoilmiity of his 
allies, and consented to spare the lives of the captives. But . 
their riches were confiscated, their arms became more effec- 
tual ill the hands of tiie Musulmans; and a wretched colony 
of seven hundred exiles was driven with their wives and 
children to implore a refuge on the confines of Syria. The 
Nadhirites were more guilty, since they conspired in a 
friend 1}' interview to assassinate the prophet. He besieged 
their castle three miles from Medina, but their resolute de- 
fence obtained an honourable capitulation ; and the garrison, 
sounding their trumpets and beating their drums, was per- 
mitted to depart with the honours of war. The Jews had 
excited aad joined the war of the Koreisli : no sooner had 
the nations retired from the ditch, than Mahomet, without 
laying aside his armour, marched on the same day to extir- 
pate the hostile race of the children of Koraidha. After a 
resistance of twenty-five days, they surrendered at discretion. 
They trusted to the intercession of their old allies, of Me- 
dina: they could not be ignorant that fanaticism obliterates 
the feelings of humanity. A venerable elder, to whose 
judgment they appealed, pronounced the sentence of their 
death : seven hundred Jews were dragged in chains to 

• The wars of Mahomet against the Jewish tribes, of Kainoka, the 
Nadhirites, Koraidha, and Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 6]. 71 « 
77. 87» &c.) and Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 61—^5. 107 — 11*2. ISO — 148. 
‘268—294.). 
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the market place of the city: they descended alive into 
the grave prepared for their execution and burial; and the 
apostle beheld with an inflexible eye the slaughter of his 
helpless enemies. Their sheep and camels were inherited by 
the Musiflmaris : three hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, 
a thousand lances, composed the most useful portion of the 
spoil. Six days journey to the north-east of Medina, the 
ancient and wealthy town of Chaibar was the scat of the 
Jewish power in Arabia; the territory, a fertile spot in the 
desert, w?is covered with plantations and cattle, and pro- 
tected by eight castles, some of which were esteemed of im- 
pregnable strength. The forces of Mahomet consisted of 
two hundred horse and fourteen hundred foot: in the suc- 
cession of eight regular and painful sieges they were exposed 
to danger, and fatigue, and hunger; and the most un- 
daunted chiefs despaired of the event. The apostle revived 
their faitli and courage by the example of Aii, on whom 
he bestowed the surname of iUc Lion oi’ God : perhaps we 
may believe that an Hebrew' champion of gigantic stature 
was cloven to the chest by his irresistible scymetar ; but w'e 
cannot praise the modesty of romance, which represents 
him as tearing from its hinges the gate of a fortress, and 
wielding the ponderous buckler in his left hand After 
the reduction of the castles, the town of Chaibar submitted 
to the yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the 
presence of Mahomet, to force a confession of his hidden 
treasure: the industry of the shepherds and husbandmen 
was rewarded with a precarious toleration : they were per- 
mitted, so long as it should please the conqueror, to imjiiove 
their patrimony, in equal shares, for his emolument and 
their own. Under the reign of Omar, the Jews of Chaibar 
were transplanted to S^^ria; and the caliph alleged the in- 
junction of his dying master, that one and the true religion 
should be professed in his native land of Arabia f* 

♦ Abu Rafe, the servant of Mahomet, is said to affirm, that he himself, 
and seven other men, afterwards tried, without success, to move the same 
gate from the ground (Abulfcda, p. 90 .). Abu Rafe w'asari cye-witnesa^ 
but who will be witness for Abu Rafe? 

t The banishment of the Jews is attested by Elmacin (Hist Saracen, 
p. 9.) and the great Al Zabari (Gagnicr, tom. ii. p. 285.). Yet Niebuhr 
(Description de J’Arabie, p. 324.) believes, that the Jewish religion, and 
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Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned to- 
wards Mecca*, and he was urged by the most sacred and 
powerful motives to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and 
the temple from w^hence he had been driven as an exile. 
The Caaba was present to his waking and sleeping fancy : 
an idle dream was translated into vision and prophecy; he 
unfurled the holy banner; and a rash promise of success too 
hastily dropped from the lips of the apostle. His march 
from Medina to Mecca displayed the peaceful and solemn 
pomp of a pilgrimage : seventy camels, chosen and bedecked 
for sacrifice, preceded the van ; the sacred territory was re- 
spected, and the captives were dismissed without ransom to 
proclaim his cleineney and devotion. But no soooer did 
Mahomet descend into tin* plain, within a day’s journey of 
the city, than he exclaimed, they have clothed thein- 

selves with the skins of tygers;” tlie numbers and resolu- 
tion of the Koreish opposed his progress : and the roving 
Arabs of the desert miglit desert or betray a leader whom 
they liad followed for the hopes of spoil. The intrepid 
fanatic sunk into a cool and cautious politician : he weaved 
in the treaty his title of apostle of God, concluded with the 
Kort'ish and their allies a truce of ten years, engaged to rei* 
store the fugitives of Mecca who should embrace his reli- 
gion, and stipulated only, for the ensuing year, the humble 
privilege of entering the city as a friend, and of remaining 
three days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage. A 
cloud of shame and sorrow hung on the retreat of the Mu- 
sulmans, and their disappointment might justly accuse the 
failure of a prophet who had so often appealed to the evi- 
dence of success. The faith and hope of the pilgrims were 
rekindled by the prospect of Mecca: their swords were 
sheathed; seven times in the footsteps of the apostle they 
encompassed the ('aaba ; the Koreish had retired to the 
hills, and Mahomet, after the customary sacrifice, evacuated 

Kareitesect, are still professed bv the tribe of Cbaibar; and that in the 
plunder of the caiavans, the disciples of Moses are the confederates of 
those of MalioDiet. 

* 'The suv'cessive steps of the reduction of Mecca are related by Abulfeda 
(p. 84—87. f)7— 100. 102 — 1 1 1.) and Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 209 — '245. SCO— 
S22. loin iii. p. 1—58. }> Eiinacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 8, 9i 10.), Abulpha- 
ragius (Dynast, p. 108.). 
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the city on the fourth day. The people was edified by his 
devotion; the hostile chiefs w^ere awed, or divided, or 
seduced; and both Caled and Atnrou, the future conquerors 
of Syria and Egypt, most seasonably deserted the sinking 
cause of idolatry. The power of Mahomet was increased by 
the submission of the Arabian tribes ; ten thousand soldiers 
were assembled for the conquest of Mecca, and the idolaters, 
the weaker party, were easily convicted of violatiii.g the 
truce. Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the march and 
preserved the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires pro- 
claimed to the astonished Koreish, the design, the approach, 
and the irresistible force of the enemy. The haughty Abu 
Sophian presented the keys of the city, admjred the variety 
of arms and ensigns that passed before him in review ; ob- 
served that the son of Abdallah had acquired a mighty 
kingdom, and confessed, under the scymetar of Omar, that 
he was the apostle of the true God. The return of Marius 
and Sylla was stained with the blood of the Homans: the 
revenge of Mahomet was stimulated by religious zeal, and 
his injured followers were eager to execute or to prevent the 
order of a massacre. Instead of indulging their passions 
and bis own*, the victorious exile forgave the guilt, and 
united the factions, of Mecca. His troops, in three divi- 
sions, marched into the city: eight and twenty of the inha- 
bitants were slain by the sword of Caled ; eleven men aad 
six women were proscribed by the sentence of Mahomet ; 
but he blamed the cruelty of his lieutenant; and several of 
the most obnoxious victims were indebted for their lives to 
his clemency or contempt. The chiefs of the Koreish were 
prostrate at his feet. What mercy can you expect from 
the man whom you have wronged We confide in the 

generosity of our kinsman. And you shall not con- 

fide in vain : begone ! y^ou arc safe, you are free.'’ The 
people of Mecca deserved their pardon by the profession of 

* After the conquest of Mecca, the Mahomet of Voltaire imagines and 
perpetrates the most horrid crimes. The poet confesses, that he is not 
supported by the truth of history, and can only allege, que celui qui fait 
la guerre a sa patrie au nom de Dieu, est capable de tout (Oeuvres de 
Voltaire, tom. xv. p. 282.)- "l"he maxim is neither charitable nor philo- 
Sophie; aqd some reverence is surely due to the fame of heroes and the 
religion of nations. I am informed that a 'Furkish am!)assador at Pari* 
was much scandalized at the representation of this tragedy. 

VoL. VH. T 
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Islam ; and af^er an exile of seven years, the fugitive mis* * * § 
sionary was inthroned as the prince and prophet of his native 
couniry*. luit the three hundred and sixty idols of the 
Caaba wete ignotniniously broken : the house of God was 
purified and adorned ; as an example to future times, the 
apostle again fulfilled the duties of a pilgrim *, and a per- 
petual law was enacted that no unbeliever should dare to set 
his foot on the territory of the holy city *j'. 

The concpiest of Mecca determined llie faith and obe- 
dience of the Arabian tribes who, according to* the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, had obeyed or disregarded the eloquence 
or the arms of the prophet. Indifference for riles and opi- 
nions still marks the character of the Bed o weens ; and they 
might accept, as loosely as they hold, the doctrine of the 
Koran. Yet an obstinate remnant still adhered to the reli- 
gion and liberty of their ancestors, and the war of Honain 
derived a proper appellation from the idols^ whom Mahomet 
had vowed to destroy, and whom the confederates of Tayef 
had sworn to defend^. Four thousand pagans advanced 
with secrecy and speed, to surprise the conqueror; they 
pitied and despised the supine negligence of the Koreish, 
but they depended on the wishes, and peihaps the aid, of a 
people who had so lately renounced their gods, and bowed 
beneath the yoke of their enemy. The banners of Medina 
and Mecca were displayed by the prophet; a crowd of 
Bedoweens increased the strength or numbers of the army, 

• The Mahometan doctors still dispiite, 'svht tlier Mecca was reduced by 
force or consent (Abulfedu, p. 107. et Ciaj^nicM- ad locunO; and this verbal 
controversy is of as mne h momeut, as our own about William the Cow- 
queror, 

t In excluding the Christians from the pcninstila of Arabia, the pro- 
vince of Ileja/, or the navigation of the Ketl Sea, Chardin (Voyages en 
Perse, tom. iv. p, 1O6.) and Iceland (Dissert. MisreJI. tom. iii. p. 51.) arc 
more rigid than the Musulmans tf.-mselvcs. 'I'he C'hi istians are received 
without scruple into the pot ts of Moc ha and even of Gedda, and it is only 
the city and precincts of Mecca that are inaccessible t<» the profane (Nie* 
biihr. Description de 1’ Arabic, p. 308. S09. Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. 
p. 205. 248, &c.). 

X Abulfeda, p. 112— 115. Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 67— 88. D’Herbelof, 
Mohammed. 

§ rhe siege of Tayef, division of the spoil, &c. are related by Abulfeda 
(p. 117—123.) and Gagnier (tom. iit. p. 88—111.). It is Al Jannabt 
who mentions the engines and engineers of the tribe of Daws. The fertile 
spot of 1 ayef was siijtposed to be a piece of the land of Syria detached an$l 
dropped in the general deluge. 
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and twelve thousand Musuimans entertained a rash and 
sinful presumption of their invincible strength. They de- 
scended without precaution into the valley of Honain ; the 
heights had been occupied by the archers and slingers of 
the confederates ; their numbers were oppressed, their dis- 
cipline was confounded, their courage was appalled, and 
the Koreish smiled at their impending destruction. The 
prophet, on his white mule, was encompassed by the ene- 
mies; he attempted to rush against their spears in search of 
a glorious death ; ten of his faithful companions interposed 
their weapons and their breasts; three of these fell dead at 
his feet: O my brethren,” he repeatedly cried with sor- 

row and indignation, I am the son of Abdallah, I am 
the apostle of trulli ! O man stand fast in the faith ! O 
God send down thy succour!” His uncle Abbas, who 
like the heroes of Homer, excelled in the loudness of his 
voice, made the valley resound with the recital of the gifts 
and promises of God : the flying Moslems returned from all 
sides to the holy standard; and Mahomet observed with 
pleasure, that the furnace was again rekindled : his conduct 
and example restored the battle, and he animated his vic- 
torious troops to inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of 
their shame. From the field of Honain, he marched without 
delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty miles to the south-east of 
Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose fertile lands produce 
the fruits of Syria in the midst of the Arabian desert. A 
friendly tribe, instructed (I know not how) in the art of 
sieges, supplied him with a train of battering rams and mili- 
tary engines, with a body of five hundred artificers. But it 
was in vain that he offered freedom to the slaves of Tayef; 
that he violated his own laws by the extirpation of the fruit- 
trees ; that the ground was opened by the miners; that the 
breach was assaulted by the troops. After a siege of twenty 
days, the prophet sounded a retreat, but he retreated with 
a song of devout triumph, and affected to pray for the re- 
pentance and safety of the unbelieving city. The spoil of 
this fortunate expedition amounted to six thousand captivesr, 
twenty-four thousand camels, forty thousand sheep, and 
four thousand ounces of silver : a. tribe who had fought at 
Honain, redeemed their prisoners by the sacrifice of their 

T2 
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idols; but Mahomet compensated the loss, by resigning to 
the soldiers his fifth of the plunder, and wished for their 
sake, that he possessed as many head of cattle as there were 
trees in the province of Tehama. Instead of chastising the 
disaffection of the Koreish, he endeavoured to cut out their 
tongues (his own expression), and to secure their attach- 
ment by a superior measure of liberality : Abu Sophian alone 
was presented with three hundred camels and tw^enty ounces 
of silver ; and Mecca was sincerely converted to the profit- 
able religion of the Koran. The fugitives and auxiliaries 
complained, that they who had home the burthen were 
neglected in the season of victory. Alas,'* replied their 
artful leader, suffer me to conciliate these recent enemies, 
these doubtful proselytes, by the gilt of some perishable 
^ goods. To your guard I entrust my liie and fortunes. 
You are the companions of my exile, of my kingdom, of 
my paradise.^’ He was followed by the deputies of Tayef, 
who dreaded die repetition of a siege. Grant us, O 
apostle of God ! a truce of three years, with the toleration 
of our ancient worship.’' “ Not a month, not an hour/^ 
Excuse us at least from the obligation of prayer/^ 
Without prayer religion is of no avail.” They submitted 
in silence ; their temples demolished, and the same 

sentence of destruction was executed on all the idols of 
Arabia. His lieutenants on the shores of the Red Sea, the 
Ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, w^ere saluted by the accla- 
mations of a faithful people ; and the ambassadors who knelt 
before tlie throne of Medina, were as numerous (says the 
Arabian proverb) as the dates dial fall from the maturity of 
a palm-tree. The nation submitted to the God and the 
sceptre of Mahomet ; the opprobrious name of tribute was 
abolished : the spontaneous or reluctant oblations of alms 
and tithes were applied to the service of religion: and one 
hundred and fourteen thousand Moslems accompanied the 
last pilgrimage of the apostle*. 

When Heraclius returned in triumph from the Persian 

* 'I'hel ast conquests and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in 
Abulfeda ( d . 121— LSS.), Gagmer (tom. iii. p. 119 — 2100. Elmacin (p. 10, 
11.), Abulpharagius (p. 103.). The ixth of the Hegira was styleo die 
Year of Embassies ( Gagoier, Not. ad Abujfed. p. 121.). 
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war, he entertained, at Emesa, one of the ambassadors of 
Mahomet, who invited the princes and nations of the earth 
to the profession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal of 
the Arabians has supposed the secret conversion of the, 
Christian emperor : the vanity of the Greeks has feigned a 
personal visit to the prince of Medina, who accepted from 
the royal bounty a rich domain, and a secure retreat, in the 
province of Syria*.* But the friendship of Heraclius and 
Mahomet was of short continuance : the new religion had 
inflamed father than assuaged the rapacious spirit of the 
Saracens; and the murder of an envoy afforded a decent 
pretence for invading, with three thousand soldiers, the ter- 
ritory of Palestine, that extends to the eastward of the Jor- 
dan. The holy banner was entrusted to Zeid ; and such was 
the discipline or enthusiasm of the rising sect, that the 
noblest chiefs served without reluctance, under the slave of 
the prophet. On the event of his decease, Jaafar and Ab- 
dallah were successively substituted to the command ; and 
if the three should perish in the war, the troops were autho- 
rised to elect their general. The three leaders were slain in 
the battle of Mutafj the first military action which tried 
the valour of the Moslems against a foreign enemy. Zeid 
fell, like a soldier, in the foremost ranks: the death of 
Jaafar was heroic and memorable ; he lost his right-hand ; 
he shifted the standard to his left; the left was severed from 
his body; he embraced the standard with his bleeding 
stumps, till he was taansfixed to the ground with fifty ho- 
nourable wounds. Advance,” cried Abdallah, who step- 
ped into the vacant place, advance with confidence: 

either victory or paradise is our owm.” The lance of a 
Roman decided the alternative ; but the falling standard was 
rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca; nine swords 
were broken in his hand ; and his valour withstood and re- 
pulsed the superior numbers of the Christians. In the noc- 
turnal council of the camp be was chosen to command: his 

* Compare the bigotted AlJannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. if. p. 232^ 
255.) with the no less bigotted Greeks, 'rheophanes (p. 276—278.), 2^. 
naras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 86.), and Cedrenus (p. 421.). 

f For the battle of Muta, and its consequences, see Abulfeda (p. 100 
—102.) and Gagnier (tom. ij. p, S27— S4S.) KmXt^of (says Theopbaaes) 
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slcllful evolutions of the ensuing: Hay secured either the vic^ 
tory or the retreat of the Saracens; and Caled is retio ^ned 
amonir his brethren and his eiremies by the glorious appella- 
tion of the Sword of God, In the pulpit, Mahomet de- 
scribed, with prophetic rapture, the crowns of the blessed 
martyrs; but in private he betrayed the feelings of human 
nature: he was surprised as he wept over the daughter of 
Zeid : What do I see?** said the astortished votary. You 
see,** replied the apostle, a friend, who is deploring 
the loss of his most faithful friend.** After the conquest 
of Mecca the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the 
hostile preparations of Herncliiis; and solemnly proclaimed 
war against the Romans, without attempting to disguise the 
hardships and dangers of the enterprise*. I’he Moslems 
were discouraged : they alleged the watit of money, or 
horses, or provisions ; the season of harvest, and the into- 
lerable heat of the summer: Hell is much hotter,** said 

the indignant prophet. He disdained to compel their ser- 
vice; but on his return he admonished the most guilty, by 
an excommunication of fifty days. Their desertion en- 
hanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and the faithful 
companions who devoted their lives and fortunes; and Ma- 
homet displayed his banner at the head of ten thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot. Painful indeed was the 
distress of the march : lassitude and thirst were aggravated by 
the scorching and pestilential winds of the desert: ten men 
rode turns on the same camel: and they were reduced to 
the shameful necessity of drinking the water from the belly 
of that useful animal. In the midway, ten days journey 
from Medina and Damascus, they reposed near the grove;^ 
and fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place, Mahomet de- 
clined the prosecution of the war; he declared himself sa- 
tisfied with the peaceful intentions, he was more probably 
damit'ed by the martial array, of the emperor of the East. 
But the active and intrepid Caled spread around the terror 
of his name; and the prophet received the submission of 

• The expedition of Tabuc is recorded by our ordinary historians, 
Abulfeda (Vit. Moham. p. 1«3— 127-) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, 

tom. iii. p. 147—163.); but we have the advantage of appealing to the 
original evidence of the Koran (c. p* 1^4, 165.), with Sale's learned 
and rational notes. 
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the tribes and cities, from the Euphrates to Ailah^ at the 
head of the Red Sea. To his Christian subjects, Mahomet 
readily granted the security of their persons, the freedom 
of their trade, the property of their goods, and the tolera- 
tion of their worship*. The weakness of tlieir Arabian 
brethren had restrained them from opposing his ambition : 
the disciples of Jesus were endeared to the enemy of the 
Jews; and it was the interest of a conqueror to propose n 
fair capitulation to the most powerful religion of the earth. 

Till th^ age of sixty-three years, the strength of Mahomet 
was equal to the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mis- 
sion. His epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks^ 
would be an object of pity rather than abhorrence f; but 
he seriously believed that he was poisoned at Chaibar by the 
revenge of a Jewish female J. During four years, the 
health of the prophet declined^ his infirmities increased; 
but his mortal disease was a fever of fourteen days, which 
deprived him by intervals of the use of reason. As soon 
he was conscious of his danger, he edified his brethren by 


• The Dipioma securifatis Atiensiius, is attested by Ahmed Ben Jo- 
seph, and the author Libri Splciidorum (Gaa^nier. Not. ad Abulfedam, 
p. 12/).); but Abulfeda himself, as well as Elmacin (Hist Saracen, p. 11.), 
though he owns Mahomet’s regard for the Christians (p. IS.), only nvMi- 
tions peace and tribute. In the year l6S0, Sionita published at Paris ilie 
text and version of Mahomet’s ]»atcnt in favour of the Christians; which 
was admitted and reprobated by the opposite taste of Salmasius and (iro- 
tius(ljaylc, Mahomet, Rem. AA.), Hottingcr doubts of its authen- 
ticity (liist. Orient, p. 237.); Renaudot urges the consent of the Maho- 
metans (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 169.); but Mosbeim (Hist. Ecclcs. 
p. 24-4.) shews the futility of their opinion, and inclines to believe it spu- 
rious. Vet Abuljdiaragius quotes the impostor's treaty with the Nestorian 
patriarch (Assernan. Bibllot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 418.); but Abulpharagiui 
was primate of the Jacobites. 

t The epilepsy, or falling-sickness, of Mahomet, is asserted by Theo- 
phanes, Zonaras, and the rest of the Greeks; and is greedily swallowed 
Dy the gross bigotry of Hettinger (Hist. Orient, p. 10, 11.), Prideaux 
(Life of xMahoinet, p. 12.), and Marraci (tom. ii. Alcoran, p. 762, 7O3.). 
The titles f the xvrapped up^ the covered J of two chapters of the Koran 
(73, 74. X hardly be strained to such aiT interpretation; the silence, 

the ignorance of the Mahometan commentators, is more conclusive than 
the most peremptory denial; and the charitable side is espoused by Ockley 
(Hist, of the Saracens, tom. i. p. 301.), Gagnier (ad Abulfeda, p. Q, Vie 
dc Mahomet, tom. i. p. 1 18.), and Sale (Koran, p. 469 — 474.). 

i This poison (more ignominious since it was offered as a test of big 
prophetic knowledge) is frankly confessed by his zealous votaries, Abulfeda 
(p. 92.) and A1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p* 286^288.). 
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the humility of his virtue or penitence. If there be any 
man,” said the apostle from the pulpit, whom I have 
unjustly scourged, I submit my own back to the la^h of 
'' retaliation. Have f aspersed the reputation of a Musul- 
man? let him proclaim my faults in the face of the con- 
gi*egation. Has any one been despoiled of his goods? 
the little that I possess shall compensate the principal and 
the interest of the debt.” Yes,” replied a voice from 
the crowd, I am entitled to three drams of silver.” Ma- 
homet heard the complaint, satisfied the demand, and 
thanked his creditor for accusing him in this world rather 
than at the day of Judgment. He beheld with temperate 
firmness the approach of death ; enfranchised his slaves 
(seventeen men, as they are named, and eleven women); 
minutely directed the order of his funeral, and moderated 
the lamentations of his weeping- friends, on whom he be- 
stowed the benediction of peace. Till the third day before 
his death, he regularly performed the function of public 
prayer: the choice of Abubeker to supply his place, ap- 
peared to mark that ancient and faithful friend as his suc- 
cessor in the sacerdotal and regal office ; but he prudently 
declined the risk and env^^ of a more explicit nomination. 
At a moment when his faculties were visibly impaired, he 
called for a pen and ink, to write, or more properly to dic- 
tate, a divine book, the sum and accomplishment of all his 
revelations: a dispute arose in the chamber, whether he 
should be allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran; 
and the prophet was forced to reprove the indecent vehe- 
mence of his disciples. If the slightest credit may be af- 
forded to the traditions of his wives and companions, he 
maintained in the bosom of his family, and to the last mo- 
ments of his life, the dignity of an apostle and the faith of 
an enthusiast ; described the visits of Gabriel, who bade an 
everlasting farewel to the earth, and expressed his. fively 
confidence, not only of the mercy but of the favour of tlie 
Supreme Being. In a familiar discourse be had mentioned 
bis special prerogative, that the angel of death was not 
allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully asked the 
permission of the prpphet. The request was granted; and 
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Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dissolution*, 
his head was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the best be- 
loved of all his wives: he fainted with the violence of pain; 
recovering his spirits, he raised his eyes towards the roof of 
the house, and, with a steady look, though a faultering 
voice, uttered the last broken, though articulate words : 

O God ! pardon my sins Yes, I 

come, among my fellow-citizens on high :** and 

thus peaceably expired on a carpet spread upon the floor. 
An expedition for the conquest of Syria was stopped by this 
mournful event : the army halted at the gates of Medina ; 
the chiefs were assembled round their dying master. The 
city, more especially the house, of the prophet was a scene 
of clamorous sorrow or silent despair: fanaticism alone 
could suggest a ray of hope and consolation. How can 
he be dead, our witness, our intercessor, our mediator 
with God ? By God he is not dead ; like Moses and Jesus 
he is wrapt in a holy trance, and speedily will he return 
to his faithful people. The evidence of sense was dis- 
regarded ; and Omar, unsheathing his scymetar, threatened 
to strike off the heads of the infidels, who should dare to 
affirm that the prophet was no more. The tumult was ap- 
peased by the weight and moderation of Abubeker, Is it 
Mahomet,” said he to Omar and the multitude, or the 
God of Mahomet, whom you worship? The God of Ma- 
hornet liveth for ever, but the apostle was a mortal like 
ourselves, and according to his own prediction, he has 
experienced the common fate of mortality.” He was 
piously interred by the hands of his nearest kinsman, on 
the same spot on which he expired * ; Medina has been 
sanctified by the death and burial of Mahomet; and the 
innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from the 

* The Greeks and Latins have invented and propagated the vulgar and 
ridiculous story, that Mahomet's iron tomb is suspended in the air at 
Mecca (o^/acc Laonicus Chalcocondyles de Rebus Tur* 

cicis, 1. iii. p. 66.), by the action of equal and potent loadstones (Die* 
tionaire de Bayle, Mahomet, Rem. EE. FF.). Without any phiioso- 

K hical inquiries, it may suffice, that, 1. The prophet was not buried at 
fecca; and, That his tomb at Medina, which has been visited by miU 
lions, is placed on the ground (Reland de Relig. Moham. 1. ii. c. IQ. p. 209 
..•-211.), Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 263—268.). 
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way^ to bow in voluntary devotion*, before the simple tomb 
of the prophet f. 

At the conclusion of tlie life of Mahomet, it may per- 
haps be expected, that I should balance his faults and vir- 
tues, that I should decide whether the title of entliusiast or 
impostor more properly belongs to that extraordinary matf. 
Had I been intimately conversant with the son of Abdallah, 
the task would still be difficult, and the success uncertain' 
at the distance of twelve centuries, I darkly contemplate his 
shade through a cloud of religious incense; and could I 
truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting resem- 
blance would not equally apply to the solitary of mount 
Hera, to tlie preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of 
Arabia. The author of a mighty revolution appears to have 
been endowed with a pious and contemplative disposition: 
so soon as m.arriage had raised him above the pressure of 
want, he avoided the paths of ambition and avarice; and 
till the age of forty, he lived with innocence, and would 
have died without a name. The unity of God is an idea 
most congenial to nature and reason ; and a slight conversa- 
tion with the Jews and Christians would teach him to de- 
spise and detest the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of 
a man and a citizen to impart the doctrine of salvation, to 
rescue his country from the dominion of sin and error. The 
energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same object, 
would convert a general obligation into a particular call ; 
the warm suggestions of the understanding or the fancy, 
would be felt as the inspirations of heaven; the labour of 
thought would expire in rapture and vision ; and the inward 
sensation, the invisible monitor, would be described with 

• A1 Jannabi enumerates (Vic de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 372 — SOI.) the 
multifarious duties of a pilgrim who visits the tombs of the prophet and 
Ills companions; and the learned casuist decides, that this act of devotion 
is nearest in obligation and merit to a divine precept. The doctors are 
divided which, of Mecca and Medina, be the most excellent (p. 391— 
394.). 

t The last sickness, death, and burial of Mahomet, are described by 
Abulfeda and Gagnier (Vit. Mahom. p. 133 — 142. Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 220—271.) The most private and interesting circumstances 
were originally received from Ayesna, Alt, the sons of Abbas, &c.; and as 
they dwelt at Medina, and survived the prophet ‘many years, they might 
repeat the pious tale to a second or third generation of pilgrims. 
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the form and attributes of an angel of God From en- 
thusiasm to imposture^ the step is perilous and slippery: 
the daemon- of Socrates affords a memorable instance^ how 
a wise man may deceive himself, how a good man may de- 
ceive others, how the conscience may slumber in a mixed 
and middle state between self-illusion and voluntary fraud. 
Charity mjiy believe that the original motives of Mahomet 
were those of pure and genuine benevolence ; but a human 
missionary is incapable of cherishing the obstinate unbe- 
lievers who reject his claims, despise his arguments, and 
persecute his life; he might forgive his personal adversaries, 
he may lawfully hate the enemies of God ; the stern passions 
of pride and revenge were kindled in the bosom of Ma- 
homet, and he sighed like the prophet of JSiniveh, for the 
destruction of the rebels whom he had condemned. The 
injustice of Mecca, and the choice of Medina, transformed 
the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the 
leader of armies; but his sword was consecrated by the ex- 
ample of the saints; and the same God who afflicts a sinful 
w'orld with pestilence and earthquakes, might inspire for 
their conversion or chastisement the valour of his servants. 
In the exercise of political government, he was compelled to 
abate of the stern rigour of fanaticism, to comply in some 
measure w^ith the prejudices and passions of his followers, 
and to employ even the vices of mankind as the instruments 

• The Christians, rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet a tame 
pigeon, that seemed to descend from heaven and whisper in his ear. As 
this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius (de Veritatc Religionis Chris- 
tiana), his Arabic translator, the learned Pocock, inquired of him the 
names of his authors; and Grotius confessed, that it is unknown to the 
Mahometans themselves. l>est it should provoke their indignation and 
laughter, the pious /ie is suppressed in the Arabic version; hut it has 
maintained an edifyin^ place in the numerous editions of the Latin text 
(Pocock, Specimen liist. Arabuin, p. 180, 187. Reland, de Religion. 
Moham. 1. ii. c. 39« p« — 262.). 

Ejuo* Jc T«TO fr*v IK apfflt^evov, (fwv*) Tij yiyvojueyyj n* Irotv 

ytvnTUi aTOTpETTEi fjLS TUTU 6 ay TrpctTTEiy, tivori 

(Plato, in Apolog. Socrat. c. 19* 121, 122. edit. Fischer), i he familiar 

examples, which Socrates urges in his Dialogue with Flieages (Platon. 
Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 129- edit. Hen. Stephau.), are bevond the reach of 
human foresight; and the divine inspiration (the Aai/xoviov) ot the philo- 
sopher, is clearly taught in the Memorabilia of Xeno^;hon. The ideas of 
the most rational Platunists are expressed by Cicero (de Divinat. i. 54.) 
and in the xivth and xvth Dissertations of Maximus of Tyre (p. 153— 
172. edit. Davis). 
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of their salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty 
and injustice, were often subservient to the propagation of 
the faith ; and Mahomet commanded or approved the assas- 
sination of the Jews and idolaters who had escaped from the 
field of battle. By the repetition of such acts, the cha- 
racter of Mahomet must have been gradually stained ; and 
the influence of such pernicious habits would be poorly 
compensated by the jiractice of the personal and social 
virtues which are necessary to maintain the reputauon of a 
prophet among his sectaries and friends. Of his last years, 
ambition was the ruling passion ; and a politician will sus- 
pect, that he secretly smiled (the victorious impostor !) at 
the enthusiasm of his youth and the credulity of his prose- 
lytes*. A philosopher will observe, that th^ir cruelty, and 
his success would tend more strongly to fortify the assurance 
of his divine mission, that nis interest and religion were in- 
separably connected, and that his conscience would be 
soothed by the persuasion, that he alone was absolved by 
the Deity from the obligation of positive and moral laws. 
If he retained any vestige of his native innocence, the sins 
of Mahomet may be allowed as an evidence of his sincerity. 
In the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be 
deemed less criminal ; and he would have started at the foul- 
ness of the means, had he not been satisfied of the import- 
ance and justice of the end. Even in a conqueror or a 
priest, I can surprise a word or action of unaffected huma- 
nity; and the decree of Mahomet, that, in the sale of cap- 
tives, the mothers should never be separated from their 
children, may suspend or moderate the censure of the his- 
torian f w 

The good sense of Mahomet j; despised the pomp of 

* In some passage of his voluminous writings, Voltaire compares the 
prophet, in his old age, to a fakir: “ qui detache chaine de son cou 
“ pour en donner sur les oreilles k ses confreres.” 

t Gaguier relates, with the same impartial pen, this humane law of the 
prophet, and the murders of Caab, and Sophian, which he prompted and 
approved ^Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 69 . 97 . e08.). 

X For the domestic life of Mahomet, consult Gagnier, and the corre- 
spending chapters of Abulfeda; for his diet (tom. iii. p. 285— 288.) j his 
children (p. 189- 289 ); his wives (p. 290—^03.); his marriage with Zei- 
neb(tom. li. p. 152— iCO.)} his amour with Mary (p.SOS— S 09 .); the false 
accusation of Ayesha (p. 186 — 199*)* The most original evidence of the 
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rbyAlty ; the apostle of God submitted to the menial offices 
of the family; he kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked 
the ewes, and mended with his own hands his shoes and his 
woollen garment. Disdaining the penance and merit of an 
hermit, he observed without effort or vanity, the abstemious 
diet of an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions he 
feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable plenty; 
but in his domestic life, many weeks would elapse without a 
fire being.kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The inter- 
diction of wine was confirmed by his example; his hunger 
was appeased with a sparing allowance of barley-bread ; he 
delighted in the taste of milk and honey ; but bis ordinary 
food consisted of dates and' water. Perfumes and women 
were the two sensual enjoyments which his nature required 
and his religion did not forbid : and Mahomet affirmed, 
that the fervour of his devotion was increased by these in- 
nocent pleasures. The hejit of the climate inflames the 
blood of the Arabs; and their libidinous complexion has 
been noticed by the writers of antiquity Their inconti- 
nence was regulated by the civil and religious laws of the 
Koran : their incestuous alliances were blamed, the bound- 
less licence of polygamy was reduced to four legitimate 
wives or concubines; their rights both of bed and of dowry 
were equitably determined ; the freedom of divorce was dis- 
couraged, adultery was condemned as a capital offence, 
and fornication, in either sex, was punished with an hun- 
dred stripes f. Such were the calm and rational precepts 
of the legislator : but in his private conduct, Mahomet in- 
dulged the appetites of a man, and abused the claims of a 
prophet. A special revelation dispensed him from the Jaws 
which he had imposed on his nation ; the female sex, with- 
out reserve, was abandoned to his desires; and this singular 
prerogative excited the envy, rather than the scandal, the 

three last transactions, is contained in the xxivtb, xxxiiid, and Ixvith 
chapters of the Koran, with Sale’s Commentary. Prideaux (Life \>f 
Mahomet, p. 80—90.) and Maracci (Prodrom. Alcoran, part iv. p. 49 .^ 
59 .) have maliciously exaggerated the frailties of Mahomet. 

* Incredibile est quo ardore apud eos in Venerem uterque solvitur 
sexus (Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xtv. c. 4 .). 

t Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 133—137.) has recapitulated the laws 
of marri^e, divorce, &c. ; and the curious reader of Selden’s Uxor He- 
braica will recognize many Jewish ordinances. 
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veneration, rather than the envy, of the devout Musulinaiis. 
If we remember the seven hundred wives and three hundred 
concubines of the wise Solomon, we shall applaud the mo- 
desty of the Arabian, who espoused no more than seventeen 
or fifteen wives ; eleven are enumerated who occupied at 
Medina their separate apartments round the house of tlie 
apostle, and enjoyed in their turns the favour of his conju- 
gal societ3\ What is singular enough, they were all widows, 
excepting only Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker. She 
was doubtless a virgin, since Mahomet consummated his 
nuptials (such is the premature ripeness of the climate) when 
sl)e was only nine years of age. The youth, the beauty, the 
spirit of Ayesha, gave her a su[)erior ascendant: she was 
oelovcd and trusted by the prophet; and, after his death, 
the daughter of Abubeker was long revered as the mother of 
tlic faithful. Her behaviour had been ambiguous and indis- 
creet; in H nocturnal march, she was accidental!}" left be- 
hind ; and in the morning Ayesha returned to the camp 
with a man. The temper of Mahomet was inclined to jea- 
lousy ; but a divine revelation awssured him of her inno- 
cence : he chastised her accusers, and published a law of 
domestic peace, that no women should be condemned unless 
four male witnesses had seen her in the act of adultery*. 
In h is adventures with Zeineb, the wife of Zeid, and with 
Mary, an Egyptian captive, the amorous prophet forgot 
the interest of his reputation. At the house of Zeid, his 
freedman and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, 
the beauty of Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejaculation of 
devotion and desire. The servile, or grateful, freedman 
understood the bint, and yielded without hesitation to the 
love of his benefactor. But as the filial relation had excited 
some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel descended from 
heaven to ratify the deed, to annul the adoption, and gently 
to reprove the apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his 
God. One of his wives, Hafna, the daughter of Omar, 
surprised him on her own bed, in the embraces of his 

* In a memorable case, the Caliph Omar decided that all presumptive 
evidence was of no avail; and that all the four witnesses must have ac- 
tually seen stylum in pyxide (Abulfedsc, Annates Moslemici, p. 71. vers. 
Reiske). 
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Egyptian captive: she promised secrecy and forgiveness: 
he swore that he would renounce the possession of Mary, 
Both parties forgot their engagements; and Gabriel again 
descended with a chapter of the Koran, to absolve him from 
his oath, and to exhort him freely to enjoy his captives and 
concubines, without listening to tlie clamours of his wives. 
In a solitary retreat of thirty days, he laboured, alone with 
Mary, to fulfil the commands of the angel. WUed^his love 
and revenge were satiated, he summoned to his presence his 
eleven wives, reproached their disobedience and indiscre- 
tion, and threatened them with a sentence of divorce, both 
in this world and in the next: a dreadful sentence, since 
those who had ascended the bed of the prophet were for 
ever excluded from the hope of a second marriage. Per- 
haps the incontinence of Mahomet may be palliated by the 
traditi5n of the natural or preternatural gift*: he united 
the manly virtue of thirty of the children of Adam ; and the 
apostle might rival the thirteenth labour f of the Grecian 
Hercules];. A more serious and decent excuse may be 
drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah. During the twenty-fouc 
years of tlieir marriage, her youthful husband abstained 
from the right of polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of 
the venerable matron was never insulted by the society of a 
rival. After her death, he placed her in the rank of the 
four perfect women, with tlie sister of Moses, the mother 
of Jesus and Fatima, the best beloved of his daughters, 
as she not old ?’' said Ayesha, with the insolence of a 

* Sibi robur ad generationem, quantum triginta viri habenf, inesse 
jactaret: ita ut unica bora posset utulccim beiuinis satis sacercy ut ux 
Arabum libris refert Stus. Petrus Pasebasius, c. 'i. { Maracci, Prodromus 

Alcoran, c. iv. p. 5ri. Sec likewise Observations dc Belon, 1. iii. c. 10. 
fob 17D* recto). AlJannabi (Gagnicr, tom. iii. p. 487.) records his own 
testimony, that be surpassed all men in conjugal vigour; and Abulfeda 
mentions the exclamation of Ali, who washed bis body after bis death, 

** O propbeta, certc poenis tuus ccelum versus ercctus est.” (in Vit. Mo- 
hammed. p. 140.). 

t I borrow the style of a father of the church, tmQXtvuv 
aOxoy (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 108.). 

X 'Phe common and most glorious legend includes, in a single night, 
the fifty victories of Hercules over the virgin daughters of 'Phestius 
(Diodor. Sicul tom. i. 1. iv. p. 274. Pausanias, 1. ix. p. 763. Statius 
Sylv. 1. i. eleg. iii. v. 42.). But Athenacus allows seven nights (Deipnoso- 
pnist. 1. xiii. p. 556.), and Apollodorus fifty, for this sirduous atchieve* 
ment of Hercules, who was then no more than eighteen years of age 
(Bibliot. U ib c, 4. p. 111. cum notis Heyne, part. i. p. 33? )." 
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blooming beauty; has not God given you a better in her 
place?” No, by God,” said Mahomet, with an effu- 
sion of honest gratitude, there never can be a better ! she 
believed in me, when men despised me : she relieved my 
wants, when I was poor and persecuted by the world*.” 
In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a 
religion and empire might aspire to multiply the chances of 
a numerous posterity and a lineal succession. The hopes of 
Mahomet were fatally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, 
and his ten widows of mature age and approved fertility, 
were barren in his potent embraces. The four sons of Cadi- 
jah died in ihcii infancy. Mary, his Egyptian concubine, 
was endeared to him by the birth of Ibrahim. At the end of 
fifteen months the prophet wept over his grave; but he 
sustained with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and 
checked the adulation or credulity of the Moslems,* by the 
assurance that an eclipse of the sun was not occasioned by 
the death of the infant. Cadijah had likewise given him 
four daughters, who were married to the most faithful of his 
disciples; the three eldest died before their father; but 
Fatima, who possessed his confidence and love, became the 
wife of her cousin A’i, and the mother ©f an illustrious 
progeny. The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his descend- 
sants will lead me to anticipate, in this place, the series of 
the Saracen caliphs^ a title which describes the commanders 
of the faithful as the vicars and successors of the apostle of 
God t. 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, which 
exalted him above the rest of his countrymen, might 
justify his claim to the vacant throne of Arabia. The son 
of Abu Taleb was, in his own right, the chief of the family 

• Abuifedain Vit. Mobam. p. 12, 13. 16, 17. cum notis Gagnier. 
t This outline of the Arabian history is drawn from the Bibliotheque 
Orieiitale of d’Hcirbelot (under the names of Aboubccrc^ Omart Oilman 
Ait, &c.)j from the Annals of Abulfeda, Abulpharagms, and Klinacin 
(under the proper years of the Hegira), and especially from Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens (vol. i. p. I — 10. 11.5 — 122. 229. 249* 303—372. 
378—891. and almost the whole of the second volume). Vet we should 
weigh with caution the traditions of the hostile sects; a stream which 
becomes still more nniddf as it flows farther from the source. Sir John 
Chardin has too faithfully copied the fables and errors of the modern 
Persians (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 235—250, &:c. 
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of Hashcm, and tlie hereditary prince or guardian of the 
city and temple of Mecca. The light of prophecy was 
extinct; but the husband of Fatima might expect the in- 
heritance and blessing of her father: the Arabs had sonao- 
times beep patient of a female reign ; and the two grandsons 
of the prophet had often been fondled in his lap, and shewn 
in his pulpit, as the hope of his age, and the chief of the 
youth of ])aradise. The first of the true believers might 
aspire to^march before them in this world and in the next; 
and if some were of a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal 
and virtue of Ali were never outstripped by any recent pro- 
selyte. He united the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, 
and a saint: his wisdom still breathes in a collection of 
moral and religious sayings*; and every antagonist, in the 
combats of the tongue or of the sword, was subdued by his 
eloquence and valour. From the first hour of his mission 
to the last rites of his funeral, the apostle was never for- 
saken by a generous friend, whom he delighted to name his 
brother, his vicegcraiit, and the faithful Aaron of a second 
Moses. The son of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached 
for neglecting to secure his interest by a solemn declaration 
of his right, which would have silenced all competition, 
and sealed his succession by the decrees of heaven. But 
the unsuspecting hero confided in himself; the jealousy of 
empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, might suspend 
the resolutions of Mahomet: and the bed of sickness was 
besieged by the artful Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, 
and the enemy of Ali. 

The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty 
of the people; and his companions convened an assembly 
to deliberate on the choice ot his successor. The hereditary 
claim and lofty spirit of Ali, were ojffensivc to an aristocracy 
of elders, desirous of bestowing and resuming the sceptre 
by a free and frequent election : the Koreish could never be 
reconciled to the proud pre-eminence of the line of Hashem; 

* Ockley (at the end of bis second volume) has given an English ver- 
sion of sentences, which he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ali, 
the son of i^bu T aleb. His preface is coloured by the enthusiasm of a 
translator; yet these sentences delineate a characteristic, thovgh dark 
picture human life. ^ 

VoL. VII, X 
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the ^ancient dUcoftl of the tribes was rekindled ^ the fugi^ 
tires vf Mecca and the auxi/iaries of Medina asserted their 
respective merits, and the rash }>roposal of chusing two 
independent caliphs would have crushed in their infancy 
the religion and empire of the Saracens. The tumult was 
appeased by the disinterested resolution of Omar, who sud- 
denly renounced his own pretensions, stretched forth his 
hand, and declared himself the first subject of the mild and 
venerable Abubeker. 'I’he urgency of the moment, and the 
acquiescence of the people, might excuse this illegal and 
precipitate* measure ; but Omar himself confessed from the 
pulpit, that if any Musuhnan should hereafter presume to 
anticipate live sullVage of his bretliren, both the elector and 
the elected would be worthy of death After the simple 
inauguration of Abubeker, he was obeyed in Medina, 
Mecca, «nnd the provinces of Arabia; the Ilasheinites alone 
declined the oath of fidelity; and their chief, in his own 
house, maintained, above six months, a sullen and indepen- 
dent reserve; without listening to the threats of Omar, who 
attempted to consume with fire the hahilation of the daugh- 
ter of the apostle. The death of I’atima, and the decline 
of his party, subduetl ihe indignant spirit of Ali: he con- 
descended to salute the commander of ihe faithful, accepted 
his excuse of the necessity of preventing their common, 
enemies, and wisely rejected his courteous ofler of abdica- 
ting the government of the Arabians. After a reign of two 
years, the aged calipli was summoned by the angel of death. 
In his testmnent, with the tacit approbation of the com- 
panions, he bequeathed the sceptre to the linn and intrepid 
virtue of Omar. 1 have no olcasion,’' said the modest 
candidate, for the place.” ]5iit the place has occasion 

for you,” replied Abubeker; who expired with a fervent 
prayer, that the God of Mahomet would ratify his choice, 
and direct the Musulmans in the way of concord and obedi- 
ence. The prayer was not ineffectual, since Ali himself, in 

• Ocklcy (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 5 , 6.) from an Arabian MS. 
represents Ayesha as adverse to the substitution of her father in the place 
of the apostle. 'This fact, so improbable in itself, is unnoticed by Abul- 
feda, A1 Jaonabi, and AT Bochaii, the last of whom qu<»tes the tradition 
of Ayesha herself (Vit. Mokanimed. p. laC. Vie de Mahomet, torn, 
p. S3&). 
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a life of privacy and prayer, professed lo revere llie superior 
worth and dignity of his rival f who comforted him for the 
loss of empire, by the most flattering marks of confidence 
and esteem. In tlie twelfth year of his reign, Omar received 
a mortal wound from the hand of an assassin : he rejected 
with equal impartiality the names of his son and of Ali, 
refused to load his conscience with the sins of his successor, 
and devolved on six of the most respectable companions, 
the nidufius task of electing a commander of the faithful. 
On this occasion, Ali was again blamed by his friends* for 
submitting bis right to the judgment of men, for recog- 
nising their jurisdiction by accepting a place among the six 
electors. He might have obtained their sufiVage, had he 
deigned to promise a strict and servile conformity, not only 
to tlie Koran and tradition, but likewise to the determina- 
ti<ins of two seniors f. With these limitations, Othman, 
the secretary of Mahomet, accepted the government; nor 
was it till after the tliird caliph, twenty-four years after the 
death of the prophet, that Ali was invested, by the popular 
choice, v\ith the regal and sacerdotal office. The manners 
ef the Arabians retained their primitive simplicity’, and the 
sou of Abu Taleb despised the pomp and vanity of tbi? 
world. At the hour of |)rayer, he repaired to the mosch of 
Medina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on 
his head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow in the other, 
instead of a walking staff'. 'J’he companions of the prophet 
and the chiefs of liie tribes saluted their new sovereign, and 
gave him their right hand as a sign of fealty and allegiance^ 

7'he mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are 
usually confined to the times and countries in which tliey 
have been agitated. But the religious discords of the friends 
and enemies of Ali has been renewed in every age of the 
Hegira, and is stiff maiutained in the immortal hatred of 

• Particularly by bis friend and cousin Abdallah, the son of Abbas, 
who died A D. 6S7, with the title of ”rand doctor of the Moslems. Jn 
Abulfeda be recapitulated the important occasions in which Ali had neg- 
lected his salutary advice (p. 76. vers. Reiske); and concludes (p. 85.), 
O princeps hdelium, absque controversia tu quidem vere fortis es, at 
inops boni consilii, et reruin gerendarum parum callens. 

t i suspect that the two seniors (Abulpharagiws, p. J 1.5. Ockley, tom. i. 
p. S71.) may signify not two actual counsellers, but his two predeccssoiii^ 
Abubeker and Omar. 
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the Persians and Turks The former, who are branded with 
the appellation of Shiites or sectaries, have enriched the 
Mahometan creed with a new article of faith; and if Ma- 
homet be the apostle, his companion Ali is the ^icar, oi 
God. In their private converse, in their public worship, 
they bitterly execrate the three usurpers who intercepted 
his indefeasible right to the dignity of Imam and Caliph ; 
and the name of Omar expresses in their longue the perfect 
accomplishment of wickedness and impiety f . The; Sorinites, 
who are supported by the general consent and orthodox 
tradition of the Musulmans, entertain a more impartial, or 
at least, a more decent, opinion. They respect the memory 
of Abubeker, Omar, Othinan, and Ali, the holy and legiti- 
mate successors of the prophet. J5ut they assign the last 
and most humble place to the husband of* Fatima, in the 
persuasion that the order of succession was determined by 
the degrees of sanctity An historian who balances the 
four caliphs with a hand unshaken by superstition, will 
calmly pronounce, that their manners were alike pure and 
exemplary ; tliat their zeal was fervent, and probably sin- 
cere; and that, in the midst of riches and power, their lives 
were devoted to the practice of moral and religious duties. 
But the public virtues of Abubeker and Omar, the prudence 
of the first, the severit}’^ of the second, maintained the 
peace and prosperity of their reigns. The feeble temper 
and declining age of Oihman were incapable of sustaining 

* The schism of the Persians is explained by all our travellers of the 
last century, especially in ihe iid and ivth volumes of their master, 
Chardin. Niebuhr, thouyjh of inferior merit, has the advantage of 
■writing so late as the year 1/64 (Voyages en Arable, &c. tom. ii. p. 

— ;-238.), since the ineffectual attem)>t of Nadir Shah to change the reli- 
gion of the nation (see his Persian History translated into Fiench by Sir 
William Jones, tom. ii. p. 5, 6. 47, 4S. 144 — 155.). t 

t Omar is the name of the devil j his mtirdcrcr is a f^int. When the 
Persians shoot with the how, they freauently cry, “ May this arrow go 

to the heart of Omar!” (Voyages gc Chardin, tom. ii. p. 2S9> 240. 
259, &c.). 

% 'Phis gradation of merit is distinctly marked in a creed illustrated by 
Reland (de Kelig. Mohamm. 1. i. p. S7.); and a Sonnite argument in- 
serted by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, tom. ii. p. 2S0.). 'Phe practice 
of cursing the memory of Ali was abolished, after forty years, by the 
Ommiades themselves (d’Herbelot, p. 690.)j and there are few among 
the Turks who presume to revile him as an infidel (Voyages de Chardin, 
tom. iv. p. 40.}. 
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the weight of conquest and empire. He chose, and he was 
deceived; he trusted, and he was betrayed; the most de- 
serving of the faithful became useless or hostile to his govern- 
ment, and his lavish bounty was productive only of ingrati- 
tude and discontent. The spirit of discord went forth in 
the provinces, their deputies assembled at Medina, and the 
Charegites, the desperate fanatics who disclaimed the yoke 
of subordination and reason, were confounded among the 
free-born^Arabs, who demanded the redress of their wnongs 
and the punishment of their oppressors. From Ciifa, from 
Bassora, from Fgypt, from the tribes of the desert, they 
rose in arms, encamped about a league from Medina, and 
dispatched an haughty mandate to tltoir sovereign, requiring 
him to execute justice, or to descend from the throne, ills 
repentance began to disarm and disperse tlie insurgents; but 
their fury was rekindled by the arts of his enemies; and the 
forgery of a perfidious secretary was contrived to blast his 
reputation and precipitate his fall. The caliph had lost the 
only guard of his predecessors, the esteem and coniidence 
of the Moslems; during a siege of six weeks his water and 
provisions were intercepted, and the feeble gates of the 
palace were protected only by the scruples of the more timo- 
rous rebels. Forsaken by those who had abused iiis simpli- 
city, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the approach 
of death: the brother of Ayeslia inarched at the head of 
the assassins; and Olhman, with the Koran in Ins lap, was 
pierced with a multitude of wounds. A tumultuous anarchy 
of five days was appeased by the inauguration of Ali; bis 
refusal would have provoked a general massacre. In tliis 
painful situation he supported the becoming pride of the 
chief of the liasliemites; declared that he had rather serve 
than reign; rebuked the presumption of the strangers; and 
required the formal, if not the voluntary, assent of the 
chiefs of the nation. He has never been accused of prompt- 
ing the assassin of Omar; though Persia indiscreetly cele- 
brates the festival of that holy matyr. The quarrel betweeu 
Othman and his subjects was assuaged hy the early media- 
tion of Ali; and Hassan, the eldest of his sons, was insulted 
and wounded in the defence of the ctjiph. Yet it is doubt- 
ful whether the father of Hassan was strenuous and sincere 
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in his opposinon to tha rebels; anrl it is certain that he 
cnjo^’ed the benefit of their crime. The temptation was 
indeed of such magnitude as might stagger and corrupt the 
most obdurate virtue. The ambitious candidate no longer 
aspired to the barren sceptre of Arabia : the Sar;icens had 
been victorious in the East and West; and the wealthy 
kingdoms of I^ersia, Syria, and Egypt, were the patrimony 
of the commander of the faithful. 

A life of pra3"er and contemplation had not chilled the 
martial activity of Ali; but in a mature age, after a long 
experience of mankind, he still betrayed in his conduct the 
rashness and indiscretion of youth. In the first days of his 
reign, be neglected to secuie, cither by gilts or fetteis, the 
doubiful all(‘giance of Tclha and Zoheir, two of ilie most 
powerfiil of tl)e Aiabian chiefs, 'fliev escaped from Medina 
to Mecca, and from thence to Hassora; erected the standard 
of revolt; and usurped the government of Irak, or Assyria, 
which they had vainly solicited as the reward of their ser- 
vices, The mask of patriotism is allowed to cover the most 
glaring inconsisten(!ios ; and the enemies, perhaps the assas- 
sins, of Otlunan no.v demafKird vengeance for his blood. 
'I'hey were accompanied in their flight by Ayesha, the 
widow of the prophet, who cherished, to the last hoar of 
Iier life, an implacable hatred against the husband and the 
posterity of Isiliiiia. The most reasonable Moslems were 
scandalised, that the mother of the faithful should expose 
in a 'camp her person and cliaracter; but the snperslitM)ns 
crowd WHS confident that her presence would sanctify the 
justice, and assure the success, of their cause. At the head 
of twenty thoiisatul of his loyal Aral>s, and nine thousand 
valiant auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and de- 
feated tlie superior numbers of the rebels under tlie walls of 
I.Iassora. ^J'he loaders, 'Velhu and Zobeir, were slain in tlie 
first battle tliat stained witli civil blood the arms of the 
Moslems. After passing through the ranks to animate the 
troops, Ayesha liad chosen her post amidst the dangers of 
the field. In the heat of the action, seventy men, who 
held the bridle of her camel, were successively killed or 
wounded; and the cage or litter in which she sat, was stuck 
with javelins and darts like the quills of a porcupine. Th« 
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venerable captive sustained with firmness the reproaches of 
the conqueror, and was speedily dismissed to her proper 
station, at the tomb of Mahomet, with the respect and ten- 
derness that was still due to the widow of the apostle. After 
this victory, which was styled the Day of the Camel, Ali 
inarched against a more formidable adversary; against Moa- 
wiyah, the son of Abu Sophiaii, who had assumed the title 
of caliph, and whose claim was supported by the forces of 
Syria and tlie interest of the house of Omniiyah. From the 
passage ot‘ Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin* extends along 
the western bank of the Euphrates. On this spacious and 
level theatre, the two competitors waged a desultory war of 
OJie hiiiKlred and ten days. In the course of ninety actions 
or skirmibhes, the loss of Ali was estimated at twenty-five, 
tliat of Moawiyah at foity-fivc, thousand soldiers; and the 
list of the slain was dignified with the names of' five and 
twenty veterans who had fought at Bcder under the standard 
of Mahomet. In this sanguinary contest, the lawful caliph 
displayed a superior character of valour and humanity. 
His iroo})s were strictly enjoined to await the first onset of 
the enemy, to spare their dying brethren, and to respect 
tiie bodies of llie dead, and tlie chastity of the female cap- 
tives. He generously proposed to save the blood of the 
Moslems by a single eombal ; but his tieinbling rival de- 
clined the cdiaili iige as a sentence of incvilal>le death. The 
ranks of the Syrians were brok(‘n by the charge of a hero 
who was mounted on a pyebald horse, and wielded with ine- 
sisliblc force his ponderous and two edged sword. As often as 
he smote a rebel, be shouted the Allah Acbar, God is 
victorious and in the tumult of a nocturnal battle, be 
was heard to repeat four hundred times that tremendous ex- 
clamation. The prince of Damascus alr.'ady meditated his 
flight, but the certain victory was sualcliod fjom the grasp 
of Aii by the disobedience and enthusiasm of Iiis troops. 
I'lieir conscience was awed by the solemn appeal to the 
books of tlie Koran which Moawdyah exposed on the fore- 
most lances; and Ali was compelled to yield to a disgraceful 
truce and an insidious compromise. He retreated with sor- 

• The plain of Slifin is determined by d’Anville (i’Euphrates et le 
Ti^rc, p.S9-} to be the Campus HarbaricuB of IVocopius. 
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TOW and indignation to Cufa; his party was discouraged ; 
the distant provinces of Persia, of Yemen, and of Egypt, 
were subdued or seduced by his crafty rival; and the stroke 
of fanaticism which was aimed against the three chiefs of 
the nation, was fatal only to the cousin of Mahomet. In 
the temple of Mecca, three Charegites or enthusiasts dis- 
coursed of the disorders of the church and state: they soon 
agreed, that the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyah, and^ of his 
friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would restore the 
peace and unity of religion. Each of the assassins chose his 
victim, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly 
repaired so the scene of action. Their resolution was 
equally desperate: but the first mistook the person of Am- 
rou, and stabbed the deputy who occupied his seat; the 
prince of Damascus was dangerously hurt by the second: 
the lawful caliph in the mosch of Cufii, received a mortal 
wound from the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty- 
third year of his ago, and iiicicifully recommended to his 
children, (hat they would dispatch the murderer by a single 
stroke. The sepulchre of Ali* was concealed from the ty- 
lanta of ilie house of Ommiyahf ; but in the fourth age of 
the Hegira, a loaih, a temple, a city, arose near the ruins 
of (JufuJ. Many ihon»<mds of the hchiites repose in holy 
ground at the feci of the vicar of God; and the desert is 
vivified by ilie numerous and aiiwual visits of the Persians, 
w’ho esteem liKir devotion not less meritorious than the pil- 
grimage of Mecca. 

The perseculors of INlahouiet usurped the inheritance of 
his children; and the cliainpions of idolatry became the sii- 

• Abulfcda, a nioilrrafc Sonnitc, relates the diiTerent opinions concern- 
ing the Ijuriyl of Ail, hot adopts the acpukhre of Cufii, hodie faina nu- 
incroque reli:;,!<!,-<c tuMpientanSiuin relebratuui. This miinber is reckoned 
by Niel)iihr (o amount annuall> to v 2000 of the dead, and .^;000 of the 
living (toiii. ii. p. ‘^09). 

t All (he tyrants of I’cisia, from .'Vdhad el Dowlat (A. D. 977» d’Her- 
l»eIot, p. .08, .‘tO. fP* , to Nadir Shah (A. D. 17 Hist, de Nadir Shah, 
tom. ii. p. have enriched the tomb of Ali v.’iih the spoils of the 

)H;ople. 'J'he dome is eepper, with a bright and massy gilding, w’hich 
glittcis to the sun at the distance of many a mile. 

4 'rije city of Meshed .Ah, hve or six miles from the ruins of Cufa, 
and one hundred and twenty to the south of Bagdad, is of the size and 
form of the modern Jerusalem. Meshed ilosein, larger and more popu.* 
lou^, is at the distance of thirty miles- 
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preme heads of his religion and empire. The opposition of 
Abu Sophian had been fierce and obstinate; his conversion 
was tardy and reluctant; his new faith was fortified by ne- 
cessity and interest; he served, he fought, perhaps lie be- 
lieved ; and the sins of the time of ignorance were expiated 
by the recent merits of the family of Ommiyah. Moa- 
wiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, and of the cruel Henda, 
was dignified in his earl}^ youth with the office or title of 
secretary ^of the prophet : the judgment of Omar entrusted 
him with the government of Syria; and he adminstered that 
important province above forty years either in a subordinate 
or supreme rank. Without renouncing the fame of valour 
and liberality, he affected the reputation of humanity and 
moderation : a grateful people was attached to their bene- 
factor; and the victorious Moslems were enriched with the 
spoils of Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred duty of pursuing 
the assassins of Othman was the engine and pretence of his 
ambition. The bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in 
the mosch of Damascus; the emir deplored the fate of his 
injured kinsman; and sixty thousand Syrians were engaged 
in his service by an oath of fidelity and revenge. Amrou, 
the conqueror of Egypt, himself an army, was the first 
who saluted the new monarch, and divulged the dangerous 
secret, that the Arabian' caliphs might be created elsewhere 
than in the city of the prophet^. The policy of Moawiyah 
eluded the valour of his rival; and, after the death of Ali, 
he negotiated the abdication of his son Hassan, whdse mind 
was^ither above or below the government of the world, and 
who retired without a sigh from the palace of Cufa to an 
humble cell nea^ the tomb of his grandfather. The aspiring 
wishes of the caliph were finally crowned by the important 
change of an elective to an hereditary kingdom. Some 
murmurs of freedom or fanaticism attested the reluctance of 
the Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refused the oath of 
fidelity; but the designs of Moawiyah were conducted with 
vigour and address; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute 

* I borrow, on this occasion, the strong sense and expression of Taci- 
tus (Hist. i. 4.): Evulgato imperii arcano posle iinperatorem aKbi quant 
Roma:*fieri. 

VOL. VII. 
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youth, was proclaimed as the commander of the faithful 
and the successor of the apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of 
the sons of AIL In serving at table, a slave had inadver- 
tently dropt a dish of scalding broth on his master: the 
heedless wretch fell proatrate, to deprecate his punishment, 
and repeated a verse of the Koran : Paradise is for those 
who command their anger:” — I am not angry:”— 
and for those who pardon offences:” — I pardon your 
offence:” — and for those who return good for evil:”— 
I give you your liberty, and four hundred pieces of 
silver.” With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the 
younger brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant of his 
father’s spirit, and served with honour against the Christians 
in the siege of Constantinople. The primogeniture of the 
line of Hashem, and the holy character of grandson of the 
apostle, bad centered in his person, and he was at liberty to 
prosecute his claim against Yezid the tyrant of Damascus, 
whose vices he despised, and whose title he had never 
deigned to acknowledge. A list was secretly transmitted 
from Cufa to Medina, of one hundred and forty thousand 
Moslems, who professed their attachment to his cause, and 
who were eager to draw their swords so soon as he should 
appear on the bunks of the Euphrates. Against the advice 
of his wisest friends, he resolved to trust his person and 
family in the hands of a perfidious people. He traversed 
the desert of Arabia with a timorous retinue of women and 
children; but as he approached the confines of Irak^ he 
was alarmed by the solitary or hostile face of the country, 
and suspected either the defection or ruin of his party. His 
fears were just; Obeidollah, the governor of Cufa, had ex- 
tinguished the first sparks of an insurrection; and Hosein, 
in the plain of Kerbela, was encompassed by a body of five 
thousand horse, who intercepted his communicatipn with 
the city and the river. He might still have escaped to a 
fortress in the desert, that had defied the power of Cmsar 
and Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of the tribe of 
Tai, which would have armed^ ten thousand warriors in his 
defence. In a- conference with the chief of the enemy, he 
proposed the option of three honourable conditions; that 
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he should be allowed to return to Medina^ or be stationed 
in a frontier garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted 
to the presence Yezid. But the commands of the caliph, 
or his iieuti'iiant, were stern and absolute; and Hosein was 
informed that he must either submit as a captive and a cri* 
minai to the commander of the faithful, or expect the con- 
sequences of his rebellion. ** Do you think,” replied he, 
to terrify me with death And, during the short Re- 
spite of a iiiglit, he prepared with calm and solemn resigna.* 
tion to encounter his fate. He checked the lamentations of 
his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin ot his 
house. Our trust,” said Hosein, is in God alone. All 
** things, both in heaven and earth, must perish and return 
to their Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, 
** were better than me ; and every Musulman has an exam- 
pie in the prophet.” He pressed his friends to consult 
their safety by a timely flight: they unanimously refused to 
desert or survive their beloved master; and their courage 
was fortified by a fervent prayer and the assurance of para- 
dise. On the morning of the fatal day, he mounted on 
horseback, with his sword in one hand and the Koran 
in the other; his generous band of martyrs consisted only 
of thirty-two horse and forty foot; but their flanks and 
rear were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench 
which they had filled with lighted faggots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluc- 
tance; and one of their chiefs deserted, with thirty fol- 
lowers, to claim the partnership of inevitable death. In 
every close onset, or single combat, the despair of tiie Fati- 
inkes was invincible ; but the surrounding multitudes galled 
them from a distance with a clowd of arrows, and the horses 
and men were successively slain; a truce was allowed on 
both sides for the hour of prayer : and the battle at length 
expired by the death of the last of the companions of 
Hosein. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated himself at 
the door of bis tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he 
was pierced in the mouth with a dart; and his son and 
nephew, tw^o beautiful youths, were killed in his arms. He 
lifted his hands to heaven, they were full of blood, and he 
uttered a funeral prayer for the living ,and the dead* In 

Y2 
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a transport of despair his sister issued from tlie tent, and 
adjured the general of the CuHaus, that he would not suffer 
Hosein to be murdered before his eyes: a tear trickled down 
his venerable beard; and the boldest of his soldiers fell 
back on every side as the dying hero threw himself among 
them. The remorseless Shamer, a name detested by the 
faithful, reproached their cowardice; and the grandson 
of' Mahomet was slain with three and thirty strokes of lances 
and swords. After they had trampled on his body, they 
carried his head to the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman 
Obeidollah struck him on the mouth with a cane: Alas!” 
exclaimed an aged Miisulman, ‘‘ on these lips have I seen 

the lips of the apostle of God 1” In a distant age and 
climate the tragic scene of the death of Hosein will awaken 
the sympathy of the coldest reader*. On the annual festival 
of his martrydom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepul- 
chre, his Persian votaries abandon their souls to the religious 
frenzy of sorrow and indignation f. 

When the sisters and children of Ali were brought in 
chains to tlie throne of Damascus, the caliph was advised to 
extirpate the enmity of a popular and hostile race, whom 
he had injured beyond the hope of reconciliation. But 
\ezid preferred the counsels of mercy; and the mourning 
family was honourably dismissed to mingle their tears with 
their kindred at Medina. The glory of martyrdom super- 
seded the right of pvimogeniture : and the twelve imams 
or pontiffs, of the Persian creed are Ali, Hassan, Hosein, 
and the lineal descendants of Hosein to the ninth generation. 
Without arms, or treasures, or subjects, they successively 
enjoyed the veneration of the people, and provoked the 

* 1 have abridged the interesting narrative of Ockley (tom. ii. p. 170-*- 
It is Ions and minute; but the pathetic, almost always, consists 
in the detail of little circumstances. 

t Niebuhr the Dane ^Voyages en Arable, Arc. tom. ii. p. QOS, &c.) is 
perhaps the only Eu i opeaii traveller who has dared to visit Meshed Ali^nd 
Meshed Hosein. 'Thp two sepulchres are in the hands of the Turks, who 
tolerate and tax pie devotion of the Persian heretics. 'Fhe festival <»f 
the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir John Chardin, a traveller 
whom 1 have often praised. 

J The general article of in d’lTerbelot’s Biblictheque, will indi- 

cate the succession; and the lives of the t'welve are given under tlicir 
respective panics. 
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jealousy of the reigning caliphs: their tombs at Mecca or 
Medina, on the banks of the Euphrates, or in the province 
of Chorasan, are siiil visited by the devotion of their sect. 
Their names were ^ften the pretence of sedition and civil 
war; but these royal saints despised the pomp of the world, 
submitted to the will of God and the injustice of man, and 
devoted their innocent lives to the study and practice of 
religion. The twelfth and last of the Imams, conspicuous 
by the title of Mahadiy or the Guide, surpassed the solitude 
and sanctity of his predecessors. He concealed himself in 
a cavern near Bagdad : the time and place of his death are 
unknown ; and his votaries pretend that he still lives, and 
will appear before the day of judgment to overthrow the 
tyranny of Dejal, or the Antichrist* * * § . In the lapse of two 
or three centuries the posterity of Abbas, the uncle of Ma- 
homet, had multiplied to the number of thirty-three thou* 
sandf; the race of Ali might be equally prolific; the 
meanest individual was above the first and greatest of 
princes ; and the most eminent were supposed to excel the 
perftetion of angels. But their adverse fortune, and the 
wide extent of the Musuiman empire, allowed an ample 
scope for every bold and artful impostor, who claimed affi- 
nity with the holy seed : the sceptre of the Almohades in Spain 
and Afric, of the Fatimites in Egypt and Syria J, of the 
Sultans of Yemen, and of the Sophis of Persia^, has been 

* The name of Antichrist may seem ridiculous, hut the Mahometans 
have liberally borrowed the fabler of every religion (Sale’s I’reliininary Dis- 
course, p. 80. 82.). In the royal stable of Ispahan, tv^o horses were always 
kept saddled, one for the Mahadi himself, the other for his lieutcimnt, 
Jesus the son of Mary. 

t In the year of the Hegira 200 (A.D 815). See d’llcibelot, p. 548. 

I D’Hcrbelot, p. 342. The enemies of the Fatimites disgraced them by 
a .few’ish origin. Yet they accurately deduced their genealogy from Jaafar, 
the sixth Imam ; and the imparuai Abulfeda allows (Annal. Moslem, p. 
230.) that they were owned by many, qui absque controversial genuini sunt 
Alidarum, homine propaginuin su;e gentis exacte callciucs. He quotes 
some lines from the celebrated Sherif or Rakdiy Egone humilitatcrn induam 
in terris hostium } (I suspect him to be an Edrissite of Sicily) cum in 
/Egypto sit Chalifa de geute Alii, quocum ego cominiinem habco patrera et 
vindicein. 

§ The kings of Persia of the last dynasty are descended from Sheik Sefi, 
a^aint of the xivth century, and through him from Moussa Cassem, the son 
of Hoscirj, the son of Ah (Olearius, p 957. Chardin, tom. iii. p. 288.). 
But 1 cannot trace the intermediate degrees in any genuine or fabulous pe- 
digree. if they were truly Fatimites, they might draw their origin from' 
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consecrated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under their 
reigns it might be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of 
their birth; and one of the Fatimite caliphs silenced an 
indiscreet question^ by drawing his scymetar: This/' said 

Moez, is my pedigree; and these/' casting an handful of 
gold to his soldiers, and these are my kindred and my 

children." In the various conditions of princes, or 
doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or beggars, a swarm of 
the genuine or fictitious descendants of Mahomet, and Ali is 
honoured with the appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or emirs. 
In the Ottoman empire, they {\re distinguished by a green 
turban, receive a stipend from the treasury, are judged only 
by their chief, and, however debased by fortune or cha- 
racter, still assert the proud pre-eminence of their birth. 
A family of three hundred persons, the pure and orthodox 
branch of the calipli Hassan, is preserved without taint or 
suspicion in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and still 
retains, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, the cus- 
tody of the temple and the sovereignty of their native land. 
The fame and merit of Mahomet would ennoble a plebeian 
race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish transcends the 
recent majesty of the kings of the earth*. 

The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our applause, but 
his success has perhaps too strongly attracted our admiration. 
Are we surprised that a haultitude of proselytes should 
embrace the doctrine and the passions of an eloquent fanatic? 
In the heresies of the church, the same seduction has been 
tried and repeated from the time of the apostles to that of 
the reformers. Does it seem incredible that a private citizen 
should grasp the sword and the sceptre, subdue his native 
country, and erect a monarchy by his victorious arms? In 
the moving picture of the dynasties of the East, an hundred 
fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser origin, sur- 
mounted tnore formidable obstacles, and filled a larget 

the princes of Masanderan, who reigned in the - ixth century (d’Herbelot, 
p. 96.). 

• The present state of the family of Mahomet and Ali h most accurately 
described by Demetrius Cantemir (Hist, of the Othman Empire, p. §4.) 
and Niebuhr (Description de TArabic, p. 9 — 16. 317, &c.). It is much to be 
lamented, that the Danish traveiior was unable to purchase the chronicles 
gf Arabia. 
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scope of empire and conquest. Mtiliomet was alike in- 
structed to preach and to fight, and the union of these 
opposite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, contributed 
to his success ; the operation of force and persuasion, of 
enthusiasm ani fear, continually acted on each other, till 
every barrier yielded to their irresktible power. His voice 
invited tlie Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and 
rapine, to the indulgence of their darling passions in this 
world and the other; the restraints . which he imposed were 
requisite lb establish the credit of the prophet, and to exer- 
cise the obedience of the people; and the onl}^ objection to 
his success, was his rational creed of the unity and perfec- 
tions of God. It is not the propagation but the permanency 
of his religion that deserves our wonder: the same pure and 
perfect impression which he engraved at Mecca and Medina, 
is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, by the 
Indian, the African, and the Turkish proselytes of the 
Koran. If the Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul, 
could return to the Vatican, they miglu possibly inquire the 
name of the Deity who is worshipped with such mysterious 
rites in that magnificent temple ; at Oxford or Geneva, they 
would experience less surprise; but it might still be incum- 
bent on them to peruse the catechism of the church, and 
to study the orthodox commentators on their own writings 
and the words of their Master. But the Turkish dome of 
St. Sophia, with an increase of splendour and size, repre- 
sents the humble tabernacle erected at Medina by the hands 
of Mahomet. The Mahometans have uniformly withstood 
the temptation of reducing the object of their faith and 
devotion to a level with the senses and imagination of man* 
I believe in one God, and Mahon^f^t the apostle of God,"' 
is the simple and invariable profession of Islam. The intel- 
lectual image of the Deity has never been degraded by any 
visible idol : the honours of the prophet have never trans- 
gressed the measure of human virtue; and his living pre- 
cepts have restrained the gratitude of his disciples within 
the bounds of reason and religion. The votaries of Ali 
have indeed consecrated the memory of their hero, his wife, 
and his children, and some of the Persian doctors pretend 
that the divine essence was incarnate in the person of the 
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Imams; but their superstition is universally condemned by 
the Sfmnites ; and their impiety has afforded a seasonable 
warning against the worship of saints and martyrs. The 
metaphysical questions on the attributes of God, and the 
liberty of man, have been agitated in the schools of the 
Malrometans, as well as imthose of the Christians ; but among 
the former they have never engaged the passions of the 
people or disturbed the tranquillity of the state. The cause 
of this important difference may be found in the separation 
or union of the regal and sacerdotal characters, it was the 
interest of the caliphs, the successors of the prophet and 
commanders of the faithful, to repress and discourage all 
religious innovations: the order, the discipline, the tem- 
poral and spiritual ambition of the clergy, are unknown to 
the Moslems; and the sages of the law are the guides of 
their conscience and the oracles of their faith. From the 
Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran is acknowledged as the 
fundamental code, not only of theology but of civil and 
criminal jurisprudence ; and the laws which regulate the 
actions and the property of mankind, are guarded by the 
infallible and immutable sanction of the will of God. This 
religious servitude is attended with some practical disadvan- 
tage; the illiterate legislator had been often misled by his 
own prejudices and those of his country; and the institu- 
tions of the Arabian desert may be ill-adapted to the wealth 
and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On these 
occasions^ the Cadhi respectfully places on his head the holy 
volume, and substitutes a dexterous interpretation more 
opposite to the principles of equity, and the manners and 
policy of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happi- 
ness is the last consideration in the character of Mahomet. 
The most bitter or most bigotted of bis Christian or Jewish 
foes, will surely allow that he assumed a false commission to 
inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than their own. 
He piously supposed, as the basis of his religion, the truth 
and sanctity of t/ieir prior revelations, the virtues and mira- 
cles of their founders. The idols of Arabia were broken 
before the throne of God; the blood of human victims was 
expiated by prayer, and fasting, and alms, the laudable or 
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innocent arts of devotion ; and bis rewards and punishments 
of a fiitLue life were painted by the images most congenial 
to an ignorant and carnal generation. Mahomet was per- 
haps incapable of dictating a moral and political system for 
the use of his countrymen; but he breathed among the 
faithful a spirit of charity and friendship^ recommended the 
practice of the social virtues, and checked, by his laws and 
precepts, the thirst of revenge and the oppression of widows 
and orphans. The hostile tribes were united in faith and 
obedience, and the valour which had been idly spent in 
domestic quarrels, was vigorously directed against a foreign 
enemy. Had the impulse been less powerful, Arabia, fiee 
at home, and formidable abroad, might have flourished 
under a succession of her native monarchs. Her sovereignty 
was lost by the extent and rapidity of conquest. 'J'lic colo- 
nics ol’ the nation were scattered over the East and West, and 
their blood was mingled with the blood of their converts and 
captives. 4fler the reign of three caliphs, the throne was 
transported from Medina to the valley of Damascus and the 
hanks of the Tigris; the holy cities were violated by impious 
war; Arabia was ruled by the rod of a subject, perhaps of 
a stranger; and the Bedoweens of the desert, awakening 
from their dream of dominion, resumed their old and solitary 
indej)endence 

* The writers of the Modern Universal History (vol. i. and il.) have coni- 
f>iled, in S.'jU folio pay;cs, the life of Mahomet and the annals ol' the caliphs. 
I'hey enjoyed the advantage ol' reading, and boinctiiues correcting the Ara- 
hle text ; yet, notwithstanding their high-sou adiiig boasts, 1 cannot find, 
after the conclusion of my work, that they have afforded me much (if any) 
additional information. The dull mass is not quickened by a spark of phi- 
Inaophy or taste: and the compilers indulge the criticism ofacrimonious bigotry 
iiiiainst lloulainvilliers, Sale, Gagnicr, and all who have treated Mahomet 
with favour, or even justice. 


Vox.. VII. 
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CHAP. LI. 

77fc Conquest of Persia, Si/ria, Egypt, Africa, end Spain, 
by the Arabs and Saracem. — Empire of the Caliphs, ot 
Successors of Mahomet, ---State of the Christiaiis, S^c. under 
their Govertunent, 

TT HE revolution of Arabpa had not changed the character 
of the Arabs; the death of Mahomet was the signal of 
independence; and the hasty structure of his power and 
religion tottered to its foundations. A small and faithful 
band of his primitive disciples had listened to his eloquence, 
and shared his distress; had fled with the apostle from the 
persecution of Mecca, or had received the fugitive in the- 
walls of Medina. The increasing myriads, who acknow- 
ledged Mahomet as their king and prophet, had been com- 
pelled by his arms, or allured by his prosperity. The poly- 
theists wore eonfouiulcd by the simple idea of a solitary and 
invisible God : the pride of the Christians and Jews dis- 
dain(?d the yoke of a mortal and contemporary legislator. 
Their habits of faith and obedience were not sufliciently 
confirmed; and many of the new ctmverts regretted the 
venerable antiquity of tlie law of Closes, or the rites and 
mysteiies of the Catholic chinch, or the idols, the sacrifices, 
tlic joyous festivals of their Pagan ancestors. The jarring 
interests and hcreclitary fends of the Arabian tribes had 
not yet coalesced in a system of union and subordination; 
and the Barbarians were impatient of the mildest and most 
salutary laws that curbed their passions, or violated their 
customs. They submitted with reluctance to the religious 
precepts of the Korati, the abstinence from wine, the fast of 
the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers; and 
tb;’ alms and tithes, which were collected for the treasury 
of Medina, could be distinguished only by a name from 
the payment of a perpetual and ignominious tribute. The 
example of Mahomet had excited a spirit of fanaticism 
or im|X)sture, and several of his rivals presumed to imi- 
tate the conduct and defy the authority of the living pro- 
phet. At the head of tlie fugitives and auxiliaries, the first 
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caliph was reduced to the cities of Mecca, Medina, and 
Ta^ef; and pertjaps the Koieish would have restored the 
idols uf tile Caaba, if their levity had not been checked by 
a seasonable rejiroof. Ye nieu of Mecca, will ye be the 
** last to embrace and the first to abandon the religion of 
** Islam?” Alter exhorting the Moslems to coiiBde in Uie 
aid of God and liis apostle, Abubeker resolved, by a vigo- 
rous attack, to prevent the junction of 'the rebels. 'Hie 
women tyid children were salely lodged in the cavities of 
the mountains; the warriors, marching under eleven ban- 
ners, diffused the terror of their arms ; and the ap[)earance 
of a military force revived and confirmed the loyalty of ilie 
faithlui. The inconstant tribes acce[)ted, with humble 
repentance, the duties of prayer, and lasting, and alms; 
and, alter some examples of success and seventy, the most 
daring apostates h II prostrate before tiie sword of the f^ord 
and of Caled. In the fertile province of Yenianali*^ 
between the Red Sea and the Gulpli uf lY'rsia, in a city not 
infciior to Medina itself, a powerful chid', his name was 
Moseilaina, liad assumed the character of a prophet, and 
the tube of Hanifa listened to his voice. A I'eiiiale pro- 
phetess was altiactecl by his reputation ; the decencies 
of words and actions were spurned by these favourites 
of heaven f; and they employed several days in mystic 
and amorous con verse. An obscure sentence ol his Koran, 
or book, is yet extant J; and, in the pride of bis mission, 

* See the description of tlic city iiiid country of A1 Yanuiniih, in Abul- 
f«cia, Dc.'cript. Ar.ibjai, p. 6U, 61. In tiie xnuli century, there were uoine 
ruins, und ;i few pulnifc; hut in the present ctniiury, the same ground is 
occupied l>y ilie visions and anus of a aioderu prupher, whose tenets are iin- 
porlcctly known (iSichuiir, Description de l^\ruhlc, p. — 602.;. 

t 111* ir hist salutation iniiy he transcribed, but caniiul be tran.-Juteil. It 
was tlius that Moseilaina said or sung; 

.‘^urge tandem itaquu strenue pcrinolcuda; nam stratus tibi tliorus ei«L. 

Aut in propat nlo tentorio bi vebs, aut in abditiore culdculo si inalis. 

Aut hiipiiiHiii le buiiu expoiTectiiiii fustigabO si veils, nut si mails manilais 
pedibusque uixuia. 

Aut si veius cjiis (P/ua/Ji) gemino triente, aut si mails totub veiiiam. 

Liio, totua veuito, () Apofiloie Dei chuiiabat faernina. Id ipsum diecbat. 

Moseilaina mini quoque suggessit Deus. 

The prophetess Seg jah, after the fall of her lover, returned to idoiu.try ; 
but, under the reign of Moaviiyah, she became a Musuiinan, and du d at 
Bassora (Abiilfedu, Annul, vers, iieiske, p. 03.). 

i bee this text, which deniaiistrates a God from the v.4>rk of gcDej atam, 

Z2 
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Moseilama condescended to ofl’er a partition of the earth* 
The proposal was answered by Mahomet vvith contempt; hut 
the rapid progress of the irnpostor awaken.^d the fears of his 
successor: forty thousand Moslems were assembitd under 
the standard of Caled ; and tiie existence of their faitn was 
resigned to the event of a decisive battle. In ?he first 
action, they were repulsed with the loss of tw^elve hundred 
men; but tiic skill and perse\eranee of their geneial pre- 
vailed: their defeat was avenged by the slaughter of ten 
thousand infidels; and Moseilama himself was pierced by 
an lAhiopian slave with tl»e satne javelin which liad mortally 
wounded the uncle of Mahomet. The various rebels of 
Arabia, without a chief or a cause, were speedily suppressed 
by tlie [lower and disc*ipjine of the rising monarchy; and 
the whole nation again prol’essed, and inoie sledlhstly held, 
the religion of the Koran. The ambition of tlie caliphs 
provided an immediate exercise for the restless spirit of the 
Saracens: their valour was united in the prosecution of an 
holy war; and their enthusiasm was equally confirmed by 
opposition and victory. 

Trom the rapid conquests of the Saracens, a presumption 
will naturally arise, that tiie first caliphs commanded in 
person the armies of the faithful, and sought the crown of 
martyrdom in the foiemost ranks ol‘ the hatile. The cou- 
rage of Ahuhekei Omarf, and OthmanJ, had indeed 
been tried in the [>ei seculion and wars of the prophet; and 
the personal assurance of paradise must have taught them to 
despise the ple«Msures and dangers of the present world. 
Hut they ascended the throne in a venerable or mature age, 
and esteemed the domestic cares of religion and justice the 
most important duties of a sovereign, r.xeept the presence 
of Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, the longest expeditions 
were the IVecpient pilgrimage fn)m Medina to Mecca; and 
they calmly received the tidings of victory as they prayed 

i ) Abulpharaiiins (Sj rclmen Uibt. Arahuin, p. 13, anil Dynast, p 103.) and 
Al ull't'da (Annai. \\ OH.). 

* His roifin in Kutudiius, tom. ii. p. 251. Eloiacln, p. 18. Abulplnira- 
glu^, p. 108. Abiilfc da, p. 60. DTlcrbelot, p. 58. 

i His reign in Eulychius, p. 261. Eliimcin, p. 24. Abulpharagius, p. 
11(‘. Abulteda, p. 66. D’iicrbi lot, p. 680. 

I His reign in Eutyclmi«, p. 323. Elinacin, p. 36. Abulpharagius, p, 
115. Abulf’cda, p. 75. D’Herbclot, p. 695. 
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or preached before the sepulchre of the prophet. The 
austere and frugal measure of their lives was the eifect of 
virtue or habit, and the pride of their simplicity insulted the 
vain magnificence of the kings of the earth. When Abube- 
ker assumed the oiFice of caliph, he enjoined his daughter 
Ayesha, to take a strict account of his private patrimony, 
that it might be evident whether he were enriched or impo- 
verished by the service of the state. He thought himself 
entitled tp a stipend of three pieces of gold, with the suffi- 
cient maintenance of a single camel and a black slave; but 
on the Friday of each week, he distributed the residue of 
his own and the public money, first to the most worthy, and 
then to the most indigent, of the Moslems. The remains 
of his wealth, a coarse garment, and five pieces of gold, 
were delivered to his successor, who lamented with a modest 
sigh his own inability to equal such an admirable model. 
Yet the abstinence and humility of Omar were not inferior 
to the virtues of Abubeker; his food .consisted of barley- 
bread or dates; his drink was water; he preaclied in a gown 
that was torn or tattered in twelve places; and a Persian 
satrap who paid his homag%to the conqueror, found him 
asleep among the beggars on the steps of a moscli oi Medina. 
Occonorny is the source of liberality, and llie increase of 
the revenue enabled Omar to establish a just and perpetual 
reward for the past and present services of the faithful. 
Careless of his own emolument, he assigned to Abbas, the 
uncle of the prophet, the first and most ample allowance of 
twenty-five thousand drams or pieces of silver. Five thou- 
sand were allotted to each of the aged warriors, the relics 
of the field of Beder, and the last and meanest of the com- 
panions of Mahomet was distinguished by the annual reward 
of three thousand pieces. One thousand was the stipend of 
the veterans who had fought in the first battles against the 
Greeks and Persians, and the decreasing pay, as low as fifty 
pieces of silver, was adapted to the respective merit and 
seniority of the soldiers of Omar. Under his reign, and 
that of his predecessor, the conquerors of the East were the 
trusty servants of God and the people: the mass of the 
public treasure was consecrated to the expences of peace 
and war; a prudent mixture of justice and bounty, maintained 
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the discipline of the Saracens, and they united, by a rare 
felicity, the dispatch and execution of despotism, with the 
equal and frugal maxims of a republican government. The 
heroic courage of Ali*, the consummate prudence of Moa- 
wiyahf, excited the emulation of their subjects; and the 
talents which had been exercised in the school of civil dis- 
cord, were more usefully applied to propagate the faith and 
dominion of the prophet. In the sloth and vanity of the 
palace of Damascus, the succeeding princes of the house of 
Omrniyah were alike dcstitiile of the qualifications of states^ 
men and of saints Yet the spoils of unknown nations 
were continually laid at the foot of their throne, and the 
uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness must be ascribed to 
the spirit of the nation rather than the abilities of their 
chiefs. A large deduction must be allowed for tlic weakness 
of their enemies. Tlie birth of Maliomct was fortunately 
placed in the most degenerate and disorderly period of the 
Persians, the Romans, and the Barbarians of Europe: the 
empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or Charlemagne, 
would have repelled the assault of the naked Saracens, and 
the torrent of fanaticism mighl have been obscurely lost in 
the sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic, it bad 
been the aim of the senate to confine their consuls and 
legions to a single war, and completely to suppress a first 
enemy before they provoked the hostilities of a second. 
These timid maxims of policy were disdained by the magna- 
nimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs. Witli the 
same vigour and success they invaded the successors of 
Augustus, and those of Artaxerxes; and the rival monarchies 
at the same instant became the prey of an enemy whom 
they had been so long accustomed to despise. In the ten 
years of the administration of Omar, the Saracens reduced 
to his obedience thirty-six thousand cities or castles, de- 

* Hrs rci^n in Eutycliius, p. 343. Elinacin, p. 51. Abulpliaragius, p. 
117. Abulfeda, p. 83. DTlcrbelot, p. 89. 

t His ix*ir,n in Kutyebius, p. 344. Elinacin, p. 54. A bulpharagius, p. 
123. Abulfcda, p. 101. I)Tlerl»clot, p. 58G. 

J Their reigns in Euiyrliius, tom. ii, p. 3G0 — 395. Elinacin, p. 59 — 108. 
Abulpharagius, Dynast, ix. p. 121 — 139. Abulfcda, p. Ill — 141. D'licr- 
bclot, Bibliotheque OricnUdtt, p. G91. and the particular article ot' the 
Ommiades, 
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stroyed four thousand churches f)r te nples of the unbe- 
lievers, and edihed fourteen hundred inoschs for the exercise 
of the religion of Mahomet. One hundred years after his 
flight from Mecca, tlie arms and the reign of his successors 
extended from India to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various 
and distant provinces, which may be comprised under the 
names of, I. Persia; II. Syria; 111. Egypt; IV. Africa; 
and, V. Spain. Under this general division, J shall pro- 
ceed to unfold these memorable transactions; dispatching 
with brevity the remote and less interesting conquests of the 
Hast, and reserving a fuller narrative for those domestic 
countries, which had been included within the pale of the 
Homan Empire. Yet I must excuse my own defects by a 
just (!omplaiiU of llie blindness and insulHciency of my 
guides. The (Jreeks, so loquacious in controversy, have 
not been anxious to ceiehrale the triumphs of their ene- 
mies*. After a century of ignorance, the hist annals of the 
Musulmans weie collected in a great measure from the 
voice of tradition f. Among the numerous productions of 
Arabic and Persian liteiaiure I, our interpreters have sc- 

* For the viith and viiith century, wc have scarcely any orii^inal evF 
dence of the Hvzantiuc historians, except the Clnomcles of 'Fheophanes 
( riieopltanis C'onfessoris Ctironographia, Gr. et Lat. cum iiotis Jacobi 
Goar. Fai'!'*', in folio); and the Abridgment of Nicephorus 

(Nice})hori Fatriarchae C. F. bieviarum Historicum, Gr. et Lat. Paris, 
ibtS, in folio), wijo both lived in the br«innii)e; of the ixth century (see 
Henckius d(i Scriptor. p. iOO — 24fi.)* J'iieir contemporai y Fho- 

tiiis docs not seem to be more opulent. After praising the style of Nice- 
phoi US', he adds Kai cr* Toy tt^o avry uvoK^uirro/xeyo^ rnh rn; 

iro^tcc, Tn o-vvy^ccept), and only complains of his extieiiie hievity (Phot 
Bibliot. cod. Ixvi. p. 100 ). Some additions may be gleaned fiom the 
more recent histories of Cedrenns and Zonaras of the xiith century. 

t 'Fahari, or A1 'I’aluiri, a native of '!\boiestaii, a famous Imam of 
Bagdad, and the I..iw of the Arabians, finished Ins general Instorv in lliC 
year of the Megii i (A.U. 914). At the rec|uc.st of his friends, he 
reduced a work of .Jn,000 sheets to a more reasonable size. Fuit his Ara- 
bic original is known only by the Persian and 'i'm ki.sli vcisions. 'Tin. 
/.aracenic historv of Klin Amid, or Elmacin, is said to be an abridgment 
qf the great 'I'alnri (Oakley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vok ii. preface, p. 
xxxix. and, list of author.^ d’lleibdot, p. sfvfb 870. lOll.). 

X Besides the lists of anthois framed by Ih ideaux (bfre of Mahomet, 
p. 179-^1 891* )» Ocklcy (at the end of his se-'oad yf>lume), and lY'tit de Ic 
Croix (Mist, de Crcngiscan, p. ovi'j— >050.), we find in the Bibliothetp.e 
Orientale Tor//:/i, a catalogue of two or three hundred histories or chro- 
nicles of the East, of which not more than three or four are older than 
'Tabari. A lively sketch of Oriental literatuie is given by Iteiske (in his 
Prodidagmata ad Hagji Cli'ildlc lihruin memorialem ad calcein .'\biilfed<'r 
TabulacSyria:, Lipsiae, 17G(»); but his project a»d iltc French version of 
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lectejd the imperfect sketches of a more recent age*. The 
art and genius of histo.y have ever been unknown to the 
Asiatics f; they are ignorant of the laws of criticism; and 
our monkish chronicles of the same period may be compared 
to their most popular works, which are never vivified by 
the spirit of philosopliy and freedom. The Oriental library 
of a Frenchman J would instruct the most learned mufti of 
the East; aad perhaps the Arabs might not find in a single 
historian, so clear and comprehensive a narrative of their 
own exploits, as that vvliich will be deduced in the ensuing 
sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Caled, 
the sword of (Jod, and the scourge ol* the infidels, advanced 
to the banks ol the Euphrates, and i educed the eities of 
Anbararid Jlira. Westward of the ruins of Babylon, a tribe 
ol sedcntaiy Arabs had fixed themselves on the verge of the 
desert; and llira was the seat ol a race of kings who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and reigned above six hun- 


Petil de la Croix (Hist, dc Tiimir Rcc, tom. i. preface, p. xlv.) have 
fallen to the « round. 

* 'I'lie partirulai;historiansand geographers will be occasionally intro- 
duced, 'I'he four following titles leprcsent the annals, which have guided 
ine in thisgeiKual narrative, i. Annaics Eufj/chii, Patriarchs Alcxaa^ 
tirinit ah Edwanfo Pococh/Ot Odon. iCoO, 2 vot. in 4to. A poinj)Oiis 
edition of an indillercnt autiior, translated by Pocock to gratify the pres- 
byteiian prejudice of his frientl Seldcn. 2. ‘Jl/storia Saraccnica Gco'^i: 
Klmaciau oiwrd ct studio Thoms Erphu, in 4to, tjund, Batavoruin, l 62 i. 
He is said to have hasidN iianslated a corru})t IMS. anti his version is 
often deficient in style and sense. 3. Jftstona contpvndfosa Upnastiarufu 
a Grvfrgr>o A halpharaow, infcrprctc Eduardo PococUo^ in 4to, Oxon. 
166.3. More useful foi the literal y than (he civil history of the East. 4. 
Ahulfcds AnnaUs Moslcmici ad Ann. jfep^t^s -eccevi. a ' Jo. Joe. RcisLc, 
in 4to, Lipsisf 1 lie best of tun* Chionicles, both tor the original 

version, yet how far below the name t>f .Ahnlfetla. \Vc know that he 
wr<>ie at Hamah, in thexivth century. I In* .hree tonner were Christians 
of the xth, xiitli, and xiiith cciiiuiies; f]»e two first, natives of Egypt; a 
Melchite, patiiareh, and a Jacobite scribe. 

I M. du <.»uignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. jnef. p. xix, xx.) has clia* 
racKMised, with tnidi and knowledge, the tv. o sorts of Arabian historians, 
the di \ annalifl, and the luiuid and Howery orator. 

liibliotheque Orientale, par M. d’lieibelot, in folio, Paris, 1607. 
For the cliaracter of the respectable author, consult his friend I hevenot 
(Voyages du Levant, part i. chap. 1.). His Nvoik is an agreeable miscel- 
jany, which must gratify eveiy taste; but I never can digest the alpha* 
hciK al order, and 1 find him mot e satisfactory in the Persian than the 
Arabic history. I he recent siip|dement from the papers of M. M. 
V isdeloii and (iailand (in folio, l.a Have, 1779) is of a different cast, a 
medley of talcs, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 
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died years under the shadow of the throne of Persia**^. The 
last of the Mondars was defeated and slain by Caled ; his 
son was sent a captive to Medina; his nobles bowed before 
the successor of the prophet: the people was tempted by the 
example and success of their countrymen: and the caliph 
accepted as the first fruits of foreign conquest, an annual 
tribute of seventy thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, 
and even their historians, were astonished by the dawn of 
tlieir future greatness : In the same year,” says Ehn«icin, 

Caleel fought many signal battles; an inmiense multitude 
of the infidels was slaughtered ; and spoils, infinite and 
innumerable, were acquired by the victorious Moslems'^.” 
But the invincible Caled was soon transferred to the Syrian 
war; the invasion of the Persian frontier wan conducted by 
less active or less prudent commanders : the Saracens were 
repulsed with loss in the passage of the Euphrates; and, 
though they chastised the insolent pursuit of the Magians, 
their remaining forces still hovered in the desert of Babylon. 

Tlie indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for a 
moment their intestine divisions. By the unanimous sen- 
tence of the priests and nobles, their queen Arzema was de- 
posed ; the sixth of the transient usurpers, who had arisen 
and vanished in three or four years, since the death of Chos- 
roes and the retreat of Heraciius. Her tiara was placed on 
the head of Yezdegerd, the grandson of Chosroes ; and the 
same mra, which coincides with an astronomical period 

* Pocock will explain tl.e chronology (Specimen Hist. Arabnm, p. C6 
— 7 1 ) and d’Anville the geoj^raphy (rEuphrate et le Tigre, p. of 

the dynasty of the Alinondars. The English scholar understood rooie 
Arabic than the Mufti of Aleppo (Ockley, vol. ii. p. 34.) i the French 
geographer is equally at honie in every age and every climate of the 
world. 

t Fecit et Chaled plurima in hoc anno proelia, in quibus vicerunt 
Muslfmi, et infiddium inimen.sa multitudine occisi spolia infinita ct innu- 
mera sunt nacii (Hist. Suracenica. p. 20.). The Christian annalist slides 
into the national and compendious term of infidels^ and I often adopt 
(I hope without scandal) this characteristic mode of expression. 

X A cycle of 120 years, the end of which an intercalary month of 30 
days supplied the use of our Bissextile, and restored the integrity of the 
solar year. In a great revolution of 1440 years this intercalation was suc- 
cessively removed fromliie first to tlie twelfth month; but Hyde and Fre- 
ret are involved in a profound controversy, whether the twelve, or 
only eight of these changes were accomplished before the jera of Yezde- 
gerd, wldch is unaninmusiy fixed to the ifiih of June A.U. 632. How 
laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe explore the darkest and molt 

Vol.VIL 2 a 
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has recorded the fall of the Sassanian dynasty and the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster’^. The youth and inexperience of the 
Jjrince^ he was only fifteen years of age, declined a perilous 
encounter ; the royal standard was delivered into the hands 
of his general Rustam ; and a remnant of thirty thousand 
regular troops was swelled in truth, or in opinion, to one 
hundred and twenty thousand subjects, or allies, of the 
great king. The Moslems, whose numbers were reinforced 
from twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched theii; camp in 
the plains of Cadesiaf: and their line, though it consisted 
of fewer men^ could produce more soldiers than the unwieldy 
host of the infidels. I shall here observe what I must often 
repeat^ that the charge of the Arabs was not like that of the 
Greeks and Romans, the effort of a firm and compact in- 
fantry: their military force was chiefly formed of cavalry 
and archers ; and the engagement, which was often inter- 
rupted and often renewed by single combats and flying 
skirmishes, might be protracted without any decisive event 
to the continuance of several days. The periods of the 
battle of Cadesia were distinguished by their peculiar appel- 
lations. The first, from the well-timed appearance of six 
thousand of the Syrian brethren, was denominated the day 
of succour. The day of concussion might express the disorder 
of one, or perhaps of both, of the contending armies. The 
third, a nocturnal tumult, received the whimsical name of 
the night of barking, from the discordant clamours, which 
were compared to ilie inarticulate sounds of the fiercest ani- 
mals. The morning of the succeeding day determined the 
fate of Persia; and a seasonable whirlwind drove a cloud of 
dust against the faces of the unbelievers. The clangor of 

distant antiquities (Hyde, de Rcligione Persaruin, c. 14—18. p. 181 — 211. 
Freret in the Mem. de 1 Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 283— 
267) ! 

* Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th June A.D. C32), we find 
the aerajof Vezdej^erd (iGth .hiiie A.U. 632), and his accession cannot be 
postponed beyond the end of the first year. His predecessors could not 
therefore resist the arms of the caliph Omar, and these unquestionable 
dates overthrow the thoughtlesn chronology of Abulpharagius, See 
Ockley « Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. ISO. ^ 

t Cadesia, says the Nubian geographer (p. ill.), is in margine solitu- 
dine,6l leagues from Bagdad, and two stations from Cufa. Otter (Voyage, 
louj. i. p. 163 .) reckons 15 leagues, and observes, that the place is* sup- 
plied with dates and water. 
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arms was re-echoed to the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike 
the ancient hero of his name, was gently reclining in a cool 
and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his camp, and 
the train of mules that were laden with gold and silver. Oa 
the sound of danger he started from his couch ; but his 
flight was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who caught him by 
the foot, struck off his head, hoisted it on a lance, and in- 
stantly returning to the field of battle, carried slaughter and 
dismay among the thickest ranks of the Persians. The 
Saracens confess a loss of seven thousand five hundred men ; 
and the baitle of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets 
of oo^tiuaie and atrocious*. The standard of the monarchy 
was ovei thrown and captured in the field — a leathern apron 
of a blacksmith, who, in ancient times, had arisen the de-* 
liverer of Persia ; but this badge of heroic poverty was dis- 
guised, and almost concealed by a profusion of precious 
gemst* After this victory, the wealthy province of Irak or 
Assyria submitted to the caliph, and his conquests were 
firmly cbtablished by the speed}^ foundation of Bassoraf, a 
place which ever commands the trade and navigation of 
the Persians. At the distance of fourscore miles from the 
Gulf, the Euphrates and Tigris unite in abroad and direct 
current, whicli is aptly styled the river of the Arabs. In 
the mid-way, between the junction and the mouth of these 
famous streams, the new settlement was planted on the 
western bauk ; the first colony was composed of eight hun- 
dred Moslems; but the influence of the situation soon 
reared a flourishing and populous capital. The air, though 
excessively hot, is pure and healthy: the meadow's are fllled 
with palm-trees and cattle; and one of the adjacent vaUies 
has been celebrated among the four paradises or gardens of 
Asia. Under the first caliphs, the jurisdiction of this Ara-* 

Atrox, contumax, plus semel renovatum, are the w’dl-choscn ex- 
pressions of the translator of Abulfeda (Reiske, p. 69 .). 
t D’Herbelot, Bibliotlieque Orientalc, p. 297. 348. 
i The reader may satisfy himself on the subject of Bassora, by consult- 
ing the following writers: Geograph. Nubiens. p. 121. DTlerbelot, Bib- 
liotheque Orientalc* p. 192. D’Anville, TEuphrate et le T'igre, p. ISO. 
I S3. 145. Ray nal. Hist. Philosophique des deux Indes. tom. li. p. 92— 
!00. Voyages di Pietro della V^alle, tom. iv. p. 370—391. De 'l avcr- 
nier, tom. i. p. 240 — 247* De I'hevenot, tom. ii. p. 545 — 584* D'Otter* 
iom. ii. p. 45—78. De Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 172—199^ 

2 Ag 
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bian colony extendcil over the southern provinces of Persia: 
the city has been sanctified by the tombs of tlie companions 
and martyrs; and the vessels of Europe still frequent the 
port of Bassova, as a convenient station and passage of the 
Indian trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers 
and canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the 
victorious cavalry; and the walls of Ctcsiphon or Madayn, 
which had resisted the battering rams of the Romans, would 
not have yielded to the darts of the Saracens. But the flying 
Persians were overcome by the belief, that the last day of 
their religion and empire was at hand : the strongest posts 
were abandoned by treachery or cowardice; and tlie king, 
with a part of his family and treasures, escaped to Hoi wan at 
the foot of the Median hills, in the third month afttr the 
battle. Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed the Tigris with- 
out opposition; the capital w'as taken by assault; and the 
disorderly resistance of the people gave a keener edge to the 
sabres of the .Moslems, who shouted with religious transport. 

This is the white palace of Chosroes, this is the promise of 

the apostle of God !'’ The naked robbers of the desert 
iverc suddenly enriched beyond the measure of their hope or 
knowledge. Each chamber revealed a new treasure secreted 
with art, or ostentatiously displayed ; the gold and silver, 
the various wardrobes and precious furniture, surpassed (says 
Abnlfeda) the esiiinate of fancy or numbers ; and another 
historian defines the untold and almost infinite mass, by the 
fabulous compulation of three thousands of thousands of 
thousands of pieces of gold*. Some minute though curious 
facts represent the contrast of riches and ignorance. From 
the remote islands of the Indi.an Ocean, a large provision of 
cainphircf had been imported, which is employed with a 

• Mrntc vix potest numcrovc coiaprehendi quanta spolia .... nostris 
resserint. Abulfeda, p. (>9. Yeti still suspect, that the extravagant num- 
bers of Elinacin may be the error, not of the text, but of the version. The 
best translators from the Greek, for instance, 1 find to be very poor arith- 
meticians. 

t The camphire tree grows in China and Japan ; but many hundred 
Weight of those meaner sorts are exchanged for a single pound oir the more 
precious gum of Borneo and Sumatra (llaynal. Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 
S(>2 — 865. Dictionaire d’Hist. Naturelle par Bomare. Millar*s Gardener’s 
Dictionary). These may be the islands of the first climate from whence 
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mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of the East, Stran- 
gers to the name and properties of that odoriferous gum, the 
Saracens mistaking it for salt, mingled the camphire in their 
bread, and were astonished at the bitterness of the taste. One 
of the apartments cf the palace was decorated with a carpet 
of silk, sixty cubits in length, and as many in breath : a pa- 
radise or garden was depictured on the ground ; the flowers, 
fruits, and shrubs were imitated by the figures of the gold 
embroidery, and the colours of the precious stones; and the 
ample square was encircled by a variegated and verdant bor- 
der. The .^'Vrabian general persuaded his soldiers to relin- 
quish their claim, in the reasonable hope that the eyes of the 
caliph would be delighted with the splendid workmanship of 
nature and industry. Eegardless of the merit of art and the 
pomp of ro\al}y, the rigid Omar divided the prize among his 
brethren of ISJedina: tlie picture was destroyed; but such 
was the intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of Ali 
alone was sold for twenty thousand drams. A mule that 
carried away the tiara and cuirass, the belt and bracelets of 
Cliosrors, was overlakcn,,«|>y the pursuers; the gorgeous tro- 
phy was presented to th#«^ommander of the faltiiful, and the 
gravest of the companions condescended to smile when they 
beheld the white beard, hairy arms, and uncouth figure of 
llie veteran, who t\as invested with the spoils of the great 
king*. The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its desertion 
and gradual decay. The Saracens disliked the air and situa- 
tion of the place, and Omar was advised by his general to 
remove the seat of government to the western side of the 
Euphrates. lu every age the foundation and ruin of the As- 
syrian cities has been easy and rapid ; the country is destitute 
of stone and timber, and the most solid structures*!- are 
composed of bricks baked in the sun, and joined by a cemeui. 
of the native bitumen. The name of C/(/aJ describes an ba- 
the Arabians imported their camphire (Geograph. Nub. p. 34, 35. d’tlci- 
bclot, p. 232.)- 

• Sec Gagnier. Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 37(3, 377. I may credit the 
fact, without believing the prophecy. 

t The most considerable ruins of Assyria are the tower of Belus, at 
Babylon, and the hall of Chosfoes, at Ctesiphon : they have been visited 
by that vain and cufious traveller Pietro della Valle (tom. i. p. 713 — 718 . 
731—735.). 

i Consult the article of Coirf'ah is the Bibliotheque of d’Herbelot (p. 
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bitation of reeds and earth ; but the importance of the new 
capital was supported by the numbers, wealth, and spirit^of 
a colony of veterans; and their licentiousness was indulged 
by the wisest caliphs, who w^erc apprehensive of provoking 
the revolt of an hundred thousand swords : Ye men of 
Cufa,*' said Ali, who solicited their aid, you have been 
always conspicuous by your valour. You conquered the 
Persian king, and scaftered his forces, till you had taken 
possession of his inheritance.’* This mighty conquest was 
atchieved by the battles of Jalula and Nchavend. After the 
loss of the former, Yezdegerd ded from Holwan, and con- 
cealed his shame and despair in the mountains of Farsistan, 
from whence Cyrus had descended with his equal and valiant 
companions. The courage of the nation survived that of the 
monarch; among the hills to the south of Echatana or Ha- 
madan, one hundred and fifty thousand Persians made a third 
and final stand for their religion and country; and the deci- 
sive battle of Nehavend was styled by the Arabs the victory 
of victories. If it be true that the dying general of the Per- 
sians was stopt and overtaken in crowd of mules and ca- 
mels laden with honey, the incident, however slight or sin- 
gular, will denote the luxurious impediments of an Oriental 
army *. 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks 
and Latins ; but the most illustrious of her cities appear to be 
more ancient than the invasion of the Arabs. 15y the reduc- 
tion of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, and Rei, 
they gradually approached the shores of the Caspian Sea 5 
and the orators of Mecca might applaud the success and 
spirit of the faithful, who had already lost sight of the 
northern bear, and had almost transcended the bounds of 
the habitable w’orld+. Again turning towards the West and 

«77, 27R.)> second volume of Ocklcy’s History, particularly p. 40. 

and \d3, 

• Sec the article of Nc/iavcnd^ in d’Herbelot, p. 667, 668. ; and Voyages 
en Turquie et cn Perse, j>ar Otter, tom. i. p. 191. 

t It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian orator 
describes the Arctic conquests of Alexander, who never advanced beyond 
the shores of the Caspian, AAiJatv^^o? ifw rmq ccfKra xp mg oXtytf 

ii*v, ncc(riffg Eschincs contra Ctesiphontem, tom. iii. p. 554. edit. 

Grace. Orator. Heiske. This memorable cause was pleaded at Athens, 
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the Roman empire, they repassed the Tigris, over the bridge 
of Mosul, and in the captive provinces of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious brethren of the Sy- 
rian army. From tiie palace of Madayn their Eastern pro- 
gress was not less rapid or extensive. They advanced along 
the Tigris and the Gulph ; penetrated through the passes of 
the mountains into the valley of Estachar or Persepolis ; and 
profaned the last sanctuary of the Magian empire. The 
grandson^of Chosroes was nearly surprised among the falling 
columns and mutilated figures ; a sad emblem of the past and 
present fortune of Persia*: he fled with accelerated haste 
over the desert of Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike 
Segestans, and sought an humble refuge on the verge of the 
Turkish and Chinese power. But a victorious army is insen- 
sible of fatigue: the Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit 
of a timorous enemy; and the caliph Othman promised the 
government of Chorasan to the first general who should enter 
that large and populous country, the kingdom of the ancient 
Bactrianc. The condition was accepted ; the prize was de- 
served ; the standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls 
of Herat, Merou, and Balch : and the successful leader nei- 
ther halted nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had lasted the 
waters of the Oxus. In the public anc'irch}^ the independent 
governors of the cities and castles obtained their separate 
capitulations; the terms were granted or imposed by the 
esteem, the prudence, or the cc)mj)assion, of the victors; 
and a simple profession of faith established the distinction 
between a brother and a slave. After a noble defence, Har- 
mozan, the prince or satrap of Aliwaz and Swsa, was com- 
pelled to surrender his person and his state to the discretion 
of the caliph ; and their interview exiiibits a portrait of the 
Arabian manners. In the presence, and by the command, 
of Omar, the gay Barbarian was despoiled of his silken robes 
embroidered with gold, and of his tiara bedecked with rubies 

Olymp. cxii. S. (before Christ S30), in the autumn (Tayler, prxfal. p. 870, 
&c.), about a year after the battle of Arbcla ; and Alexander, in the pur- 
suit of Darius, was marching towards Ilyrcania and Bactiiana. 

* We are indebted for this curious paVtieular to the Dynasties of Abul- 
nbaragius, p. 1 16 .; but it is needless to prove the identity of I'.stachar and 
yeisepolis (d’Herbelot, p. 327.) j still more needless to copy the draw- 

ing and (iescriptions of Sir John Chardin, or Corneille Je Druyn. 
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and emeralds : Are you now sensible/’ said the conqueror 
to his naked captive; are you now sensible of the judg- 
meiit of God, and of the different rewards of infidelity 
and obedience?” “ Alas!” replied Harmozan, I feel 
them too deeply. In the days of our common ignorance^ 
we fought with the weapons of the flesh, and my nation 
was superior. God was then neuter: since he has espoused 
y©ur quarrel, you have subverted our kingdom and reli- 
gion.” Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the Persian 
complained of intolerable thirst, but discovered some appre- 
hensions lest lie should be killed whilst he was drinking a 
cup of water. Be of good courage,” said the caliph, 
your life is safe till you have drank this water the crafty 
satrap accepted the assurance, and instantly dashed the vase 
against the ground. Omar would have avenged the deceit; 
but his companions represented the sanctity of an oath ; and 
the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled him not only to 
a free pardon, but even to a stipend of two thousand pieces 
of gold. The administration of Persia was regulated by an 
actual survey of the people, the cattle, and the fruits of the 
earth* ; and this monument, which attests the vigilance of 
the caliphs, might have instructed the philosophers of every 
age-j*. 

The flight of Vezdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxns, 
and as far as the Jaxartes, two rivers;}; of ancient and modern 
renown, whicii descend from the mountains of India towards 
the Caspian Sea. He was hospitably entertained by Tarkhan, 
prince of Paigaiia^, a fertile province on tlie Jaxartes ; the 

• After tlic con(|iKst of I’ersia, Tlirophanes adds, Kvru> tw 
txfXcytrtv Ou/uapo; ava-ypa^tjvai nrxa-av rxv Crr uvto* OiJcajuivriV* eyiviro S- ri 
tivxyfcc^r) xa» av^'puj'rru’v xa* xTrjvi-v xai (Cliroiiooraph. p. 

i Aimdst our r.u*aj;rc ri*latu»ns, 1 must that d’Herbelot has not 

found aud used a IVisian translation of 'i aliari, enriched, as he says, with 
many exnacis fi(»m the native historians of the Ghehers or Magi (Biblio- 
theque OricMitale, p. 1014.). 

:J; 'The most autlientic accounts of the two rivers, the Sihon (Jaxartes), 
and the Gihou (Oxus), may be found in Slierifal Hdrisi (Gcograph. Nu- 
biens. ]>. 138 ', Abulfeda (Desci ipt. Chorasau. in Hudson, tom. iii. p. ‘23.;, 
Abul;;haii Khan, who reigned on their bauks (Hist. Gcnealogique des 
Tatars, p. 3Q. 37. 76t).), and the 'rurkish Geographer, a MS. in the king 
of France’s library (Kxaiuen Critique des Ilistorieus d’ Alexandre, p. 104 
^ 36 (>.), 

S The territory of Tergana is described by Abulfeda, p. 76, 77. 
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king of Samarcand, with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana 
and Scythia, were moved by the lamentations and pro- 
mises of the fallen monarch ; and he solicited by a sup- 
pliant embass}^, the more solid and powerful friendship of 
the emperor of China The virtuous Taitsongf, the first 
of the dynasty of the Tang, may be justly compared with the 
Antonines of Rome : his people enjoyed the blessings of 
prosperity and peace : and his dominion was acknowledged 
by fort^'-four hords of the Barbarians of Tartary. His last 
garrisons of Cashgar and Khoten maintained a frequent in- 
tercourse w ith their neighbours of the Jaxartes and Oxus ; 
a recent colony of Persians had introduced into China the 
astronomy of the Magi ; and Taitsong might be alarmed by 
the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. The 
influence, and perhaps the supplies, of China revived the 
hopes of Yezdegerd and the zeal of the worshij)pers of fire; 
and he returned with an army of Turks to conquer the inhe- 
ritance of his fathers. The fortunate Moslems, without un- 
sheathing their swords, were the spectators of his ruin and 
death. The grandson of Chosroes w as betrayed by bis ser- 
vant, insulted by the seditious inhabitants of Merou, and op- 
pressed, defeated, and pursued, by his Barbarian allies. He 
reached the banks of a river, and oflered bis rings and brace* 
lets for an instant passage in a miller’s boat. Ignorant or in- 
sensible of royal distress, the rustic replied, that four drams 
of silver were the daily profit of his mill, and that he wQuld 
not suspend his work unless the loss w^ere repaid. In this 
moment of hesitation and delay, the last of the Sassaniati 
kings w as overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry, 
in the nineteenth year of his unhappy raignj;. His son 
Firuz, an humble client of the Chinese emperor, accepted 

♦ Eo redegit angustiarum eundem regem cxsulcm, ut Turcici regis, et 
Sogdiani, et Sinensis, auxilia missis literis imploraret (Abul^cd. Annal. p. 
74.). The connection of the Persian and Chinese history is illustrated liy 
Freret (Mern. de T Academic, tom. xvi. p. 245— S55.) and da Giiignes 
(Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 54 — 59. and for the geography of the borders, 
tom. ii. p. 1—43.). 

t Hist. Sinica, p. 41 — 46. in the iiid part of the Relations Curieuses of 
Thevenot. 

t I have endeavoured io harmonize the various narratives of Elmadin 
(Hist. Saracen, p. 37.), Abulpbaragius (Dynast, p. 1 1 6 .), Abul^iida (An- 
na!. p. 74. 79.)* and d'Herbeiot (p. 485.). The end of Yezdegerd 
not only unfortunate but obscure. 

VoL. VI 1. 
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the station of captain of his guards ; and the Magian worship 
was long preserved by a colony of loyal exiles m the province 
of Bucharia. His grandson inherited the regal name; but 
after a faint arid fruitless eiuci prise, he returned to China, 
and ended his days in tlie palace of Sigan. The male line of 
the Sassanide.s was extinct; but me female captives, the 
daughters of Persia, were given to t\w conquerors in servi- 
tude, or maniage; and the race of the caliphs and imams 
was ennobled by the blood of their royal in »thers * * * § . 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river M)xus di- 
vided the territories of the Saracens and of the Turks. I'his 
narrow boundary was soon overleaped by the spirit of the 
Arabs: the governors of Chorasan extended their successive 
inroads; and one of their triumphs was adorned with the 
buskin of a Turkish queen, which she dropt in her piecipitate 
flight beyond the liills of Bocharaf . But the final conquest 
of Transoxiana as well as of Spain, was reserved for the 
glorious reign of the inactive V/alid ; and the name of Ca- 
tibah, the camel-driver, declares the origin and merit of his 
successful lieutenant. While one of his colleagues displayed 
the first Mahometan banner on the banks of the Indus, the 
spacious regions between the Oxus, the JaxaiTes, and the 
Caspian Sea, were reduced by the arms of Catibah to the 
obedience of the prophet and of the caliph A tribute of 

* The two claughters of Yezdegerd married llassan, the son of Ali, and 
Mohammed, the son of Abubeker; and the first of these was the father 
of a numerous progeny. The daughter of Phirouz became the wife of the 
caliph Walid, and their son Yezid derived Ids genuine or fabulous descent 
from the Chosrocs of Persia, the Caesars of Rome, and the Chagans of the 
Turks or Avars (d’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orientale, p. pC. 4870* 

t It was valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and was the prize of Obeidollah 
the son of Ziyad, a name afterwards infamous by the murder of Hosein 
(Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 142, 143. ). Uis brother Salem 
was accompanied by his wife, the first Arabian woman (A. D. 660', who 
passed the Oxus; she borrowed, or rather stoic, the crown and jewels of 
the princess of the Sogdians (p. 231, 232.). 

J A part of Abulfeda’s geography is translated by Greaves, inserted in 
Hudson’s collection of the minor geograjihers (tom. iii.), and eiitirled, De- 
scriptio Chorasjnias et Mazi'arainakr^f id est, regionuni extra fiuvium, 
Oxum, p. 60. T he name of Trans-ojiana, softer in sound, equivalent in 
sense, is aptly used by Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Gengiscan, &c.\ and some 
modern Orientalists, but they are mistaken in ascribing it to the writers of 
antiquity. 

§ The conquests of Catibah are faintly marked by Elmacin (Hist. Sara* 
cen. p. 64.), d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. Cathah^ Samarcand, Valid 
tend de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 58, 59.). 
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two millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the infidels; 
their idols were burnt or broken; the Mnsulman chief pro* 
nounced a sermon in the new mosch of Carizme; after 
several battles, the Turkish hords were driven back to the 
desert ; and the emperors of China solicited the friendship 
of the victorious Arabs. To their industry, the prosperity of 
the province, the Sogdiana of the ancients, may in a great 
measure be ascribed ; but the advantages of the soil and cli- 
mate h?;,d been understood and cultivated since the reign of 
the Macedonian kings. Before the invasion of the Saracens, 
Carizmc, Bocara, and Samarcand, were rich and populous 
under the yoke of the shepherds of the north. These cities 
were surrounded with a double wall ; and the exterior forti- 
fication, of a larger circumference, inclosed the fields and 
gardens of the adjacent district. Tlie mutual wants of India 
and Europe were supplied by the diligence of the Sogdian 
merchants; and the inestimable art of transforming linen 
into paper, has been diffused from the manufacture of Sa- 
marcand over the \vestern world 

IL No sooner had Abubeker restored the unity of faith 
and government, than he dispatched a circular letter to the 
Arabian tribes. In the name of the most merciful God, to 
the rest of the true believers. Health and happiness, and 
the mercy and blessing of God be upon you. I praise 
the most high God, and I pray for his prophet Mahomet. 
This is to acquaint you, that I intend to send the true 
believers into Syria f to take it out of the hands of the 

* A curious description of Samarcand is inserted in the Bibliotheca Ara- 
bico-liispana, torn. i. p. Si08, &c. The librarian Casiri (torn. ii. 9.) relates, 
from credible testimony, that paper was first imported from China to Sa.nar- 
cand, A.H. So, and invented, or rather introduced, at Mecca, A. H. 88. 
The Escurial library contains paper MSS. as old as the ivth or vth century 
of tlie Hegira. 

t A separate history of the conquest of Syria has been composed by Al 
Wakidi, cadi of Bagdad, who was born’ A. D. 748, and died A. D. 822; be 
likewise wrote the conquest of Egypt, of Diarbekir, &c. Above tlie mea- 
gre and recent chronicles of the Arabians, AI Wakidi has the double merit 
ol antiquity and copiousness. liis tales and traditions afford an artless 
picture of the men and tlie times. Yet is narrative is too often defective, 
trifling, and improbable. Till something better shall be found, h» learned 
and spirited interpreter (Ockley, in his history of the Saracens, vol. i p. 21— 
S42.) will not deserve the petulant animadversion of Reiske (Prpdidagmata 
ad Hagji Chalifa Tabulas, p. 230*.). 1 am sorry to think that the labours of 
Ockley were consummated in a jail (see hia two prefaces to the lat vol. 

A. D. 1708, to the 2d, 1718, with the list of authors at the end), 

2B2 
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infidels. And I would have you know, that the fighting 
for religion i*san act of obedience to God.** His messen- 
gers returned with the tidings of pious and martial ardour 
which they had kindled in every province; and the camp of 
Medina was successively filled with the intrepid bands of 
the Saracens who panted for action, complained of the 
heat of the season and the scarcity of provisions ; and ac- 
cused with impatient murmurs the delays of the caliph. As 
soon as their numbers were complete, Abube*.:er ascended 
the hill, reviewed the men, the horses, and the arms, and 
poured forth a fervent prayer for the success of their under- 
taking. In person and on foot he accompanied the first 
day’s march; and when the blushing leaders attempted to 
dismount, the caliph removed their scruples hy a declara- 
tion, that those who rode, and those who walked, in the 
service of religion, were equally meritorious. His instruc- 
tions* to the chiefs of the Syrian army, were inspired by 
the warlike fanaticism which advances to seize, and affects 
to despise, the objects of earthly ambition. Remember,** 
said the successor of the prophet, ** that you are always in 
the presence of God, on the verge of death, in the as- 
surance of judgment, and the hope of paradise. Avoid 
injustice and oppression; consult with your brethren, 
and study to preserve the love and confidence of your 
troops. When 3'ou figlit the battles of the Lord, acquit 
yourselves like men, without turning your backs; but let 
not j’our victory be stained with the blood of women or 
children. Destroy no palm-trees, nor burn any fields of 
corn. Cut down no fruit trees, nor do any mischief to 
cattle, only such as you kill to eat. When you make 
** any covenant or article, stand to it, and be as good as 
** your word. As you go on, you will find some religious 
persons who live retired in monasteries, and propose to 
" themselves to serve God that way : let them alone, and 
neither kill them nor destroy their monasteries + : And you 

* The instructions, &c. of the Syrian war, are described by A I Wakidi 
and Ockley, tom. i. p. 32 — &c. In the sequel it is necessary to con- 
tract, and needless to quote, their circumstantial narrative. My obliga- 
tions to others shall be noticed. * 

t Notwithstanding this precept, M, Panw (Recherclies sur fes Egyptiens, 
torn. ii. p. 192, Lausanne) represents the Bedoweens as tlie implacable 
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will find another sort of people that belong to the syna- 
gogue of Satan^ who have shaven crowns*; be sure you 
'*' cleave their sculls, and give them no quarter till they 
either turn Mahometans or pay tribute.*' All profane or 
frivolous conservation ; all dangerous recollection of ancient 
quarrels, was severely prohibited among the Arabs ; in the 
tumult of a camp, the exercises of religion were assiduously 
practised ; and the intervals of action were employed in 
prayer, meditation, and the study of the Koran. The abuse, 
or even the use, of wine was chastised by fourscore strokes 
on the soles of the feet, and in the fervour of their primitive 
zeal many secret sinners revealed their fault, and solicited 
their punishment. After some hesitation the command 
of the Syrian army W'as delegated to Abu Obeidah, one of 
the fugitives of Mecca and companions of Mahomet; 
whose zeal and devotion were assuaged, without being 
abated, by tlie singular mildness and benevolence of his 
temper. But in all the emergencies of war, the soldiers 
demanded the superior genius of Caled ; and whoever might 
be the choice of thf prince, the sreord of God was both in 
fact and fume .th0^piq||^pst leader of the Saracens. He 
obeyed without I'eiiictftm^e ; he was consulted without jea- 
lousy; and such was the spirit of the man, or rather of the 
times, that Caled professed his readiness to serve under the 
banner of the faith, though it were in the hands of a child 
or an enemy. Glory, and riches, and dominion, were in- 
deed promised to the victorious Musulman; but he was 
carefully instructed, that if the goods of this life were his 
only incitement, theij likewise would be his only rew'ard. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands 
to the eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Ro- 
man vanity with the name of jirabiaf-^ and the first arms 

enemies of the Christian monks. For my own part I am more inclined to 
suspect the avarice of die Arabian robbers, and the prejudices of the Ger- 
man philosopher. 

Even in the seventh century, the monks were generally laymen ; they 
wore their hair long and disheveUe^,.and shaved their heads when they were 
ordained priests. Tlie circular tonsare was sacred and mysterious : it was 
the crown of thorns; but it w-as likewise a royal diadem, and every pric n 
was a king, Ac. (Thomassin. Discipline de rEglise, tom, i. p. 721— 
especially p. 737, 738.). 

Iluic Arabia est conserta, ex alio latere Nabathais contigua; oplsua 
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of the Saracens were justified by the semblance of a natio|ial 
right. The country was enriched by the veirious benefits ol 
trade; by the vigilance of the emperors it was covered 
a line of forts; and the populous cities of Gerasa, Philadel- ' 
ph ia^ and Bosra*, were secure, at least from a surprise, by 
the solid structure of their walls. The last of these cities 
was the eighteenth station of Medina :* the road was familiar 
to the caravans of Hejaz and lral>, who annually visited this 
plenteous market of the province and the desert : the per- 
petual jealousy of the Arabs had trained the inhabitants to 
arms; and twelve thousand horse could sally from the gates 
of Bosra, an appellation which signifies, in the Syriac lan- 
guage, a strong tower of defence. Encouraged by their 
first success against the open towns and flying parties of the 
borders, a detachment of four thousand Moslems presumed 
to summon and attack the fortress of Bosra. They were 
oppressed by the- numbers of the Syrians; they were saved 
by the presence of Caleb, with fifteen hundred horse: he 
hlamed the enterprise, restored the battle, and rescued 
his friend, the venerable Serjabil^. wUo had vainly invoked 
the unity of God and the promi^ bf the apostle. After a 
short repose, the Moslems performed their ablutions with 
sand instead of watery; and the morning prayer w^as re- 
cited by Caled before they mounted on horseback. Confi- 
dent in their strength, the people of Bosra threw open their 
gates, drew their forces into the plain, and swore to die in 
the defence of their religion. But a religion of peace was 
incapable of withstanding the fanatic cry of Fight, fight ! 
** Paradise, Paradise!*’ that re-echoed in the ranks of the 
Saracens ; and the uproar of the town, the ringing of bells;]:, 

vuiictatc commerclorum, caatrisqiie opplcta validis ct castellis, qu® ad re- 
pe’lcndos gentium viciiiaiuin exc ursus, solicitiido perviget Veterura pro op- 
portuiios saltos erexit et cautos. Ammiau. Marcclliii. xiv. 8. Keland. 
ralestiii. tool. i. p. 85, 86. 

• With Gerasa and Pliihidelphia, Amniianus praises the fortifications of 
Bobra firmitaie cauiissimus. They deserved the same praise in the time of 
Abuheda (Tabul. Syria), p. 99.), who describes this city, the metropolis of 
Hawraii (Auranilis), four days Journey from Damascus. The Hebrew 
etymology I learn from Rcland, Palcstin. tom. ii. p. 666. 

t I'he apostle of a desert and an army was obliged to allow this ready 
sucocdaneuin for water (Koran, c. iii. p. 66. c. v. p. 83.): but the Arabian 
and Persian casuists have embarrassed his free permission with many nice- 
ties and distinctions (Reland dc Relig. Mohammed. 1. i. p. 82. 83. Char- 
din, Voyages on I'crse, tom. iv.). 

J T//e Ic/A rung / Ockley, vol. i, p. 38. Yet I much doubt wliether 
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and the exclamations of the priests and monks, increased 
the dismay and disorder of the Christians. With the loss of 
two hundred and thirty men, the Arabs remained masters of 
the field; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expectation of hu- 
man or divine aid, were crowded with holy crosses and con- 
secrated banners. The governor Romanus had recom- 
mended an early submission : despised by the people, and 
degraded from his office, he still retained the desire and 
opportunity revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he in- 
formed the enemy of a subterraneous passage from his house 
under the wall of the city; the son of the caliph, with an 
hundred volunteers, were committed to the faith of this new 
ally, and their successful intrepidity gave an easy entrance 
to their companions. After Caled had imposed the terms of 
servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert avowed in the 
assembly of the people his meritorious treason. I re- 
nounceyour society,” said Romanus, both in this world, 
and the world to come. And I deny him that was cruci- 
fied, and whosoever worships him. And I clmse God for 
my Lord, Islam for my faith, ^lecca for my temple, the 
Moslems for my brethren, and Mahomet for my pro- 
pbet; who was sent to lead us into the right way, and to 
exalt the true relisrion in spite of those who join partners 
with God.” 

The conquest of Bosra, four days journey from Damas- 
cus*, encouraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient capital 
of Syria f. At some distance from the walls, they en- 
camped among the groves and fountains of that delicious 


this expression can be justified by the text of Al Wakidi, or the practice of 
the times. Ad Graecos, says the learned Ducanj^e (Glossar. med. et infirn. 
Greccitat. torn, i, p. 774. \ canipanarum usus scrius transit et ctiain iium 
rarissimus est. The oldest example which he can find in the Byzantine, 
waiters is of the year 1040; but the Venetians pretend, that they introduced 
bells at Constantinople in the ixth century. 

* Damascus is amply described by the Sherif al Edrisi (Gcograph. Nub. 
p. 116,117.); and his translator, Sioiiita (Appendix, c. 4,); Abulfcda (Ta- 
bula Syria, p 100.); Schultens (Index Geograph, ad Vit. Sidadin.); dTIcr- 
belot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 291.); Thevenot, Voyage du Levant (part i. p. 688 
—698.); Maundrcll (Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 122 — 130.); 
and Pocock (Description of the East, vol. ii. p. 117 — 127.). 

t Nobilissiraa civitas, says Justin. According to the Oriental traditions 
it was older than Abraham or Semiramis. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. I. i. c, 6, 7, 
p. 24. 29. edit. liavercamp, Justin, xxxvi. 2. 
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territory*, and the usual option of the Mahometan faith, 
of tribute, or of war, was proposed to the resolute citizens, 
who had been lately strengthened by a reinforcement of five 
thousand Greeks. In the decline as in the infancy of the 
military art, an hostile defiance was frequently offered and 
accepted by tbe generals themselves f: many a lance was 
shivered in the plain of Damascus, and the personal prowess 
of Caled was signiilized in the first sally of the besieged. 
After an obstinate combat, he had overthrown and made 
prisoner one of the Christian leaders, a stout and worthy 
antagonist. He instantly mounted a fresh horse, the gift 
of the governor of Palmyra, and pushed forwards to the 
front of the battle. Repose yourself for a moment,’* 
said his friend Derar, and permit me to supply your 
place: you are fatigued with fighting with this dog.’* 
O Derar!” replied the indefatigable Saracen, we shall 
rest in the world to come. He that labours to-day, shall 
rest to-morrow.” With the same unabated ardour, Caled 
answered, encountered, and vanquished a second champion; 
and the heads of his two captives who refused to abandon 
their religion were indignantly hurled into the midst of the 
city. The event of some general and partial actions re- 
duced the Damascenes to a closer defence: hut a messenger 
whom they dropt from the w^alls, returned wnth the promise 
of speedy and powerful succour, and their tumultuous joy 
conveyed the intelligence to the camp of the Arabs. After 
some debate it was resolved by the generals to raise, or 
rather to suspend, the siege of Damascus, till they had 
given battle to tlie forces of the emperor. In the retreat, 

* yap tjiv A/oj ttoXiv >ca* Tfjf 

Ttjy ifpav Kotk fxiyifviv Aa/biacrxov Xeyw» to »5 te u\?\.Qts aviJLirocaiv o»oy bpwy 
xaXXsi, xfti ysa;y /xiyiOEi. xoti ufuv iVKavfw xoct Trmyuit ay\ou» k»1 TroTajutuy 
TTXiGfi, x«i yri; lu^opta vixwcray, ^c. J«liiin* episi. xxiv. p. 392. These 
spleudid epidiets we occasioned by the hgs of Damascus, of which tlie 
author sends an hundred lo his friend Serapion, and this rhetorical theme 
is inserted by Petavius, Spanheim, &c. (p. 390 — 396.) among the genuine 
epistles of Julian. Kow could they overlook that the writer is an inhabi- 
tant of Damascus (he thrice a&nns, that this peculiar fig grows only 
vap» a city which Julian never entered or approached? 

t Voltaire, who casts a keen and lively glance over the surface of history, 
has been struck widi the resemblance of the first Moslems apd the heroes of 
Hi ' Iliad ; tbe siege of Troy and that of Damascus (liist. Gencrale, tom. i. 
p. 34B.). 
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Caled would have chosen the more perilous station of the 
rear-guard; he modestly yielded to the wislies of Abu 
Obeidah. But in the hour of danger he flew to the rescue 
of his companion, who was rudely" pressed by a sally of six 
thousand horse and ten thousand foot, and few among the 
Christians could relate at Damascus the circumstances of 
their defeat. The importance of the contest required the 
junction of the Saracens who were dispersed on the fiontier^t 
of Syria and Palestine; and I shall transcribe one of the 
circular, mandates which was addressed to Amrou the future 
conqueror of Egypt. In the name of the most merciful 
God: from Caled to Amrou, health and happiness. 
Know that thy brethren the Moslems design to uiareli to 
Aiznadin, where there is an army of seventy thousand 
Greeks, who propose to come against us, tltrrf they may 
extinguhh the light of God with their mouths; hut God 
preserveth his light in spite of the injideh*. As soon tliere- 
fore as this letter of mine shall be delivered to thy bands, 
come with those that are with thee to Aiznadin, where 
thou shalt find 119 if it please the most high God.” The 
summons were cheerfully obeyed, and the foriy-five thou- 
sand Moslems who met on the same day, on the same spot, 
ascribed to the blessing of providence the elfects of their 
activity and zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the Persian w\ar, 
the repose of Heraclius and the empire was again disturbed 
by a newr enemy, the power of whose religion was more 
strongly felt than it was clearly understood by the Christians 
of the East. In his palace of Constantinople or Antioch, 
he was awakened by the invasion of Syria, the loss of Bosra, 
and the danger of Damascus. An army of seventy thou- 
sand veterans, or new levies, was assembled at Hems or 
Emesa, under the command of his general Werdanf; 

* These words are the text of the Koran, c. ix. 32. Ixi. 8. Like our 
fanatics of the last century, the Moslems, on every familiar or important 
occasion, spoke tlie language of their scriptures j a style more natural in 
tlicir mouths, than the Hebrew idiom transplanted into the climate and dia- 
lect of Britain. 

t The name of Werdan is unknown to Theophanes, and, thoagh it might 
belong to an Armenian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect or sound. 
If the Byzantine historians have mangled the oriental naiiios, the Arabs, in 

VoL. VII. 2 C 
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and these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, might be 
indifferently styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Romans : 
Syrians, from the place of their birth or warfare; Greeks, 
from the religion and language of their sovereign; and JKo- 
mans, from the proud appellation which was still profaned 
by the successors of Constantine. On the plain of Aizna- 
din, as Werdan rode on a while mule decorated with gold 
chains, and surrounded with ensigns and standards, he was 
surprised by the near approach of a fierce and naked w'ar- 
rior, who had undertaken to view the stale of the enemy. 
The adventurous valour of Derar was inspired, and has 
perhaps been adorned, by the enthusiasm oi' his age and 
counliy. The hatred of tlie Christians, the love of spoil, 
and the contempt of danger, were the lulmg passions of the 
audacious Saracen; and the pros[)eet uf instant death could 
never shake his religious confidenee, or ruflle the calmness 
of his resolution, or even suspend the rank and martial 
pleasantry of his It uinour. fn the most ho[)e]css enterprises, 
he was bold, and prudent, and fortunate: after innimierablc 
hazards, after being thrice a prisomn* in the hands of the 
infidels, he still survived to relate the atifnievements, and to 
enjoy the rewards of the Syrian conquesi. On this occa- 
sion, Ills single lan(!C maintained a dying figlu against thirty 
Romans, who weie detat^hed by \\ erdan ; and after killing 
or unhorsing seventeen ot tlu ir number, JDerar returned in 
safety to his applauding brethren. When his rashness was 
mildly censured by ilie general, he excused himself wdth 
the simplicity of a soldier. INay,” said Derar, I did 
nor begin first: but they came out to take me, and I was 
afraid that God should sec me turn my hack : and indeed 
I fought ill good earnest, and without doubt God assisted 
me against them ; and . liad I not been apprehensive of 
disobeying your orders, I should not have come away as 
I did ; and 1 perceive already that they will fall into our 
hands.’’ In the presence of both armies, a venerable. 
Greek advanced from the ranks with a liberal offer of peace; 

this in.stance, likewise hitve taken ample revenue on their enemies. In 
transposing the Greek chiiriu:ter from right to left, might thev not produce, 
from the familiar appellation o( Jjidreze, something like* the an}urra» 
Werdan f 
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and the departure of the Saracens would have been pur- 
chased by a i^ift to eac h soldier, of a turban^ a robe, and 
a piece, of' gold ; ten robes, and an hundred pieces to their 
leader; one hundred robes, and a thousand pieces to the 
caliph. A smile of indignation expressed the refusal of 
Caled. Ye Christians dogs, you know your option : the 
koran, the tribute, or the sword. Wc are a people whose 
delight is in war, rather than in peace; and we despise 
y^our pitiful alms, since we shall be speedily masters of 
your -wealth, your families, and y^our persons.^’ Not- 
withstanding this apparent disdain, he was deeply conscious 
of the public danger: tiiose who had been in l^crsia, and 
liad seen the armies of Chosroes, ednfessed that they never 
beheld a more formidable array. From the superiority^ of 
the enemy, the artful S;naeen derived a fresh incentive of 
courage: ^"oii see before you,'’ said he, the united 

force of the Ronuins, you cannot hope to escape, but 
you may conquer Syria in a single day. The event de- 
jH'iids on your discipline and patience. Reserve your- 
selves till the evening, it was in the evening that tlie 
prophet was accustomed to vanquish.” During two suc- 
cessive engagements, his temperate firmness sustained the 
darts of the enemy, and the murmurs of his troo, s. At 
length, when ihe spirits and quivers of the adverse line v/ere 
almost exhausted, Caled gave the signal t)f onset and vie- 
torv. Tile remains of the Imperial army fled to Antioch, 
nr Cccsarea, or Damascus ; and the doatli of four hundred 
and seventy Mosltuns was compensated by the opinion that 
they had sent to hell above fifty thousand of the infidels. 
7’he spoil was inestimable; many banners and crosses of 
gold and silver, piecious stones, silver and gold chains, and 
iiinumeiahic suits of the richest armour and apparel. The 
general distribution was postponed till Damascus should be 
taken; but tlie seasonable supply of arms became the instru- 
ment of new^ victories, llie glorious intelligence w'as trans- 
mitted to the throne of the caliph, and the Arabian tribes, 
the coldest or most hostile to the prophet's mission, were* 
eager and importunate to share tlie harvest of-Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the speed of 
^licfand terror; and the inhabitants beheld from their walls 

2 C 2 
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the return of the heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van 
at the head of nine thousand horse: the bands of the Sara- 
cens succeeded tach other in formidable review; and the 
rear was closed by Caled in person, with the standard of the 
black eagle. To the activity of Derar, he entrusted the 
commission of patrolling round the city with two thousand 
horse, of scouring the plain, and of intercepting all suc- 
cour or intelligence. The lest of the Arabian chiefs were 
fixed ill their respective stations before the seven gates of 
Damascus; and the siege was renewed with fresh vigour and 
confidence. The art, the labour, the military engines, of 
the Greeks and Romans are seldom to be found in the simple, 
though successful, operations of the Saracens: it was suf- 
ficent for them to invest a city with arms, rather than with 
trenches; to repel the sallies of the besieged : to attempt a 
stratagem or an assault; or to expect the progress of famine 
and discontent. Damascus would have acquiesced in the 
trial of Aiznadin, as a final and peremptory sentence be- 
tween the emperor and the caliph; her courage was re- 
kindled by the example and authority of Thomas, a noble 
Greek, illustrious in a private condition by the alliance of 
Heraclius* The tumult and illumination of the night pro- 
claimed the design of jihe morning sally ; and the Christian 
hero, who affected to despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, 
employed the resource of a sirailiar superstition. At the 
principal gate, in the sight of both armies, a lofty crucifix 
was erected ; the bishop, with his clergy, accompanied the 
march, and laid the volume of the New Testament before 
the image of Jesus; and the contending parties were scan- 
dalised or edified by a prayer, that ilie Son of God would 
defend his servants and vindicate his truth. The battle 
raged wiib incessant fury; and the dexterity of Thomas 

* Vanity prompttd rhe Arabs to believe, that Thomas was tlie son-in-law 
of the eiijperur. W know the children of Heraclius by his two wives ; and 
his august daughter would nut liave married in exile at Damascus (see Du- 
cange, Earn. Byzantiu. j). HU, 119.), Had he been less religious, I might 
only suspect the legitimacy of the damsel. 

t Al Wuliidi (Ocklcy, p. 101.) says, “ with poisoned arrows;** but this 
savage invention is so icpugnaut lo the practice of the Greeks and Uoinans, 
that i must suspect, on this occasion, the malevoiont credulity of the 
Saracens, 
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an incomparable archer, was fatal to the boldest Saracens, 
till their death was revengc^d by a female heroine. The wife 
of Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, embraced 
her expiring husband. Happy,” said she, happy art 
thou, my dear: thou art gone to thy Lord who first 
joined us together, and then parted us asunder. I will 
revenge thy death, and endeavour to the utmost of my 
power to come to the place where thou art, because I 
love thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch me more, 
for I*have dedicated myself to the service of God.” 
Without a groan, without a tear, she washed the corpe of 
her husband, and buried him with the usual rites. Then 
grasping the manly weapons, which in her native land she 
was accustomed to wield, the intrepid widow of Aban 
sought the place where his murderer fought in the thickest 
of the battle. Her first arrow pierced the hand of his 
standard-bearer; her second wounded Thomas in the eye; 
and the fainting Christians no longer beheld their ensign or 
their leader. Yet the generous champion of Damascus re- 
fused to withdraw to bis palace: his wound was dressed on 
the rampart; the continued till the evening; and 

the Syrians rested ew'^ieir arms. In the silence of the 
night, the signal wAs given by a stroke on the great bell ; 
the gates were thrown open, and each gate discharged an 
impetuous column on the sleeping camp of the Saracens. 
Caled was the first in arms; at the head of four hundred 
horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears rrickled 
down his iron cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejaculation ; 
O God ! wlio never sleepest, look upon thy servants, and 
do not deliver them into the hands of their enemies.” 
The valour and victory of Thomas were arrested by the pre- 
sence of the sword of God; with the knowledge of the 
peril, the Moslems recovered their ranks, and charged the 
assailants in the flank and rear. After the loss of thousands, 
the Christian general retreated with a sigh of despair, and 
the pursuit of the Saracens was checked by the military en- 
gines of the rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days *, the patience, and perhaps 

* Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the siege of Damascus (Anna!. 
Moslem, p. (>7. vers, lleiskej; but Elmacin, who mentions this opinion, pro- 
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the provisions, of the Damascenes were exhausted ; and the 
bravest of their chiefs submit led to the hard dictates of ne- 
cessity. In the occurrences ol‘ peace and war. they had been 
tau^^ht to dread the fieicencss of Coaled, and to revere the 
mild virtues of Abu Obcidah. At the hour of midnight, one 
hundred chosen deputies of the clergy aiid people were intro- 
duced to the tent of tliat venerable commander. He received 
and dismissed them with (e)Uiiesv. I’iuy rt turned with a 
written agreement, on the faith of a companion oi iVJahomet, 
that all hostilities rthouid cease ; that, the voliintary eni'-grants 
might depart in safety, \\iih as much -as tlicy could carry 
away of their efl'cets ; and that the iribntary ^uV>iect» ol the 
caliph should enjoy their lami-. and hou les, with liur use and 
possession oi sevt n chuiclies. On these terms, ilr* most ic- 
.speetable hostages, aiwi the ga.te nearest to liis camp, were 
dcliveied into his hands: liis soldiers imitated the mocUration 
of their ( luef; and he enjoyed the siil)iuissive gratitude of a 
people \vho;n he had rescued from destruction. Bat. the^ suc- 
cess of me tieaty liad relaxed their vigilance, rind in the 
same moment the o[)posite (juarter of the city was betr:iyed 
and taken by assault. A [>aity (^J||(%lfcindrcd Aia.bs had 
opened tiie easiern gate to a uiore'^'inexorable foe. No 
fjuartei, ' cried the rapacious and sanguinary (.'aled, no 
(quarter to the enemies of the Lord his trumpet, sounded, 
and a torrent of Christian blood was poured down the streets 
of Damascus. \\'hen be reached the ehint h of St. Mary, he 
w'UsS astonished and provoked by the peacefiii aspect of his 
companions: their swords were in the seabbarc’, and they 
were surrounded by a multitude of priests and monks. Abu 
Obeidah saluted the general; “ God,” said he, has deli- 
vered the city into my hands by way of sunendc r, and has 
saved the believers the trouble of lighting.” And am i 
'' not,” replied the indignant Caled, am 1 not the lieule- 

longs llic term to six monilis, and notices tlic use of halisfa: by the Saraci ns 
(tliat. Saruccn. p. 2j. IVl.). I'vcu this longer period is insufficient to fdi the 
interval between tbe batt!*- of Ai/.nadiii (July, A.J). OSi)) and the accession of 
Omar (21 July, A. 1). (ia-4 it) whoso rcicu the conquest of Damasdis ima- 
iinntjUhly a!>cribed (A1 Wukidi, apud Ocklev, vol. i. p. llo. AI)nlpharaoiii>, 
Dynast, p. 112. vers. Pocork;. Pcrhaf)S, as m the Trojan war, tlic. operations 
were interrupted by excursions and dctaclaiicnts^, till the latt seventy day^ oi' 
the sie^;e. 
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litiiiL oi ihe coaiiiKuidcr of l!)c fuithfu] ? Have I not taken 
*• the city by storm r The unbelievcis shall pfiish by the 

svvuid. Tail on.” "i’he Itungry and cruel Arabs would 
have obeyed the welcome comiiuind : and Dennascus w^as 
it’ the h..ncvolencc of Abu Obeidah liad iu)t been sup- 
porte<I by a decent -and dignified firmness, i'hrowing him- 
self between tlie trembling citizens and the most eager of the 
Baibanans, he adjured them by the holy name of Hod, to 
respect his promise, to suspend their liny, and to wait the 
delermbwtiion of their chiefs. Tlie chiefs retiiud into the 
ciiurch ot’ St. Mary ^ and after a vclucLncnt debate, ('aled 
submitted in some measure to the reason and antlnaity of 
his colicague ; w ho urged the saiu tiiy of a covenant, the 
advantage as well as the honour which the Moslems would 
derive fioin the punctual performance oi’ their wutrti, and the 
obstinate resisumce winch liiev must enroimter from the dis- 
trust and despair of the read of the Syrian cities. It w'as 
agreed that the sw'ord should be shcalhed, that tlie part of 
Damascus whieii had surrendercMl to Obeidah, should be im- 
mediately entiiled to the benefit of’ his eapltnlation, and that 
the final decision should be roferred to the justice and wis- 
dom of the caliph ^ . A large majority of the people accepted 
the terms of tcdcration and tribute; and J>amasens is still 
peopled by twenty thousand Christians. I^ut the vafiant 
Thomas, and the frcc-born patriots who had fougiit niulcr 
his banner, embraced the alt(’rnative of’ poventy and exile. 
In tlie adjacent meadow, a numerous encampment wnis formed 
i>\' pri(\sta and laymen, of soldiers and eiLizens, of women and 
children : they collected, wnlh liastc and terror, their most 
precious moveables; and abandoned, with loud lameiitalions 
or silent angnish, their imlive homes, and the pleasant banks 
of the IMi.'ii phar. The inflexible soul of Caled was not touched 
by the spectacle of their distress: he disputed with the Uamas- 
cenes the property of a magazine of corn ; endeavoured to 
exclude the garrison from the benefit of the treaty; con- 
sented, with reluctance, th&t each of the fugitives should arm 

* It appears from Abulfeda (p. and Elmacin (p. 32.), that this 

di^inction of the two parts of Oainasciis W'as loiii; reineinbei ed, though 
not always respected, by the Mahometan soverei^ms. .See likewise Euty- 
rkius (Annal. tom. ii. p. S7f>, 3S0. 3«3.)* 
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himself with a sword, or a lance, or a bow ; and sternly de- 
clared, that, after a respite of three days, they might be pur- 
sued and treated as the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the ruin of the 
exiles of Damascus. A nobleman of the city, of the name 
of Jonas’*^, was betrothed to a wealthy maiden ; but her pa- 
rents delayed the consummation of his nuptials, and their 
daughter was persuaded to escape with the man whom she 
had chosen.* They corrupted the nightly watchmen of the 
gate Keisan : the lover, who led the way, was encompassed 
by a squadron of Arabs: but his exclamation in the Greek 
tongue, the bird is taken,’^ admonished his mistress to 
hasten her return. In the presence of Caled, and of death, 
the unfortunate Jonas professed his belief in one God, and 
hisaposde Mahomet; and continued, till the season of his 
martyrdom, to discharge the duties of a brave and sincere 
Musulnian. When the city ^s taken, he flew to the mo- 
nastery, where Eudocia had taken refuge; but the lover was 
forgotten ; the apostate was scorned ; she preferred her reli- 
gion to her country; and the justice of Caled, though deaf 
to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or female inha- 
bitant of Damascus.. Four days was the general confined to 
the city by tlie obligation of liie treaty, and the urgent cares 
of his new coiKjUCst. His appetite for blood and rapine 
would have been extinguished by the hopeless computation 
of time and distance ; but he listened to the importunities of 
Jonas, who assured him that tilt weary fugitives might yet 
be overtaken. At the head of four thousand horse, in the 
disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit. 
They halted only for the moments of prayer; and the guide 
had a perfect knowledge of the country. For a long way 


• On the fate of these lovers, whom he names Pbocyas and Eudocia, 
Mr. Hughes has built the siege of Damascus, one of our most popular 
tragedies, and which prssesses the rare merit of blending nature and his- 
tory, the manners of the times and the ^clings of fhe heart. 'I'he foolish 
delicacy of the players comuelled him to soften the guilt of the hero and 
the despair of the heroine. Instead of a base renegado, Phocyas serves the 
Arabs as an honourahle ally; instefid of prompting their pursuit, he flics 
to the succour of his countrymen, and after killing Caled and Derar, is 
himself mortally wounded, and ^’xpil^s in the presence pf Eudocia, ^'ho 
professes her resolution to take the, veil at Constantinople. A frigid ca* 
tastrophe ! 
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tlie footsteps of the Damascenes were plain and conspicuous : 
they vanished on a sudden ; but the Saracens were comforted 
by the assurance that the caravan had turned aside into the 
mountains, and must speedily fall into their hands. In tra- 
versing the ridges of the Libanus, thej^ endured intolerable 
hardstiips, and the sinking spirits of the veteran fanatics were 
supported and cheered by the unconquerable ardour of a 
lover. Trom a peasant of the country, they were informed 
that the ejnjieror had sent orders to the colony of exiles, to 
pursue without delay the road of the sea^coast, and of Con- 
stantinople ; apprehensive, perhaps, that the soldiers and 
people of j^ntioch might be discouraged by the sight and 
the story of tlioir sufferings. The Saracens were conducted 
through the tcrritories*of Gabala* and Laodicea, at a cau- 
tious distance from the walls of the cities; the rain w^as in- 
cessant, the night w^as dark, a single mountain separated* 
them IVom the Roman army ; and Caled, ever anxious for 
the safety of his brethren, wliispered an ominous dream in 
the ear of his companion. With the dawn of day, the pros- 
pect again cleared, and they saw before them, in a pleasant 
valley, the tents of Damascus. After a short interval of re- 
pose and prat^er, Caled divided his cavalry into four squa- 
drons, committing the first to his faithful Derar, and reserving 
the last for himself. They successively rushed on the pro- 
miscuous multitude, insufhciently provided with arms, and 
already vanquished with sorrow and fatigue. Except a cap- 
tive who was pardoned and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed the 
satisfaction of believing that not a Christian of either sex 
escaped the edge of their scymetars. The gold and silver of 
Damascus was scattered over the camp, and a royal wardrobe 
of three hundred load of silk might clothe an army of naked 
Barbarians. In the tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and 
found the object of his pursuit ; but her resentment was in- 
flamed by the last act of his perfidy; and, as Eudocia 

* I'he towns of Gabala and Laodicea, which the Arabs passed, still ex- 
ist in a state of decay (Maundrell, p. 11,12. Pocock, vol. ii. p. 13.). Had 
not the Christians been overtaken, they must have crossed the Orontrs on 
some bridge in the sixteen miles between Antioch and the sea, and might 
have rejoined the high road of Constantinople at Alexandria. 'Phe itine- 
raries will represent the directions and distances (p. M6. 148. 581, 582. 
edit. Wesseliiig). 

VoL. VII. 2 D 
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struggled in his hateful embraces, she struck a dagger to her 
heart. Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the real 
or supposed daughter of Heraclius, was spared and released 
without a ransom ; but the generosity of Caled was the effect 
of his contempt; and the haughty Saracen insulted, by a 
message of defiance, the throne of the Caesars. Caled had 
penetrated above an hundred and fifty miles into the heart 
of the Homan province : he returned to Damascus with the 
same secrecy and speed. On the accession of Omar, the 
sword of God was'^removed from the command ; but. the ca- 
liph, who blamed the rashness, was compelled to applaud the 
vigour and conduct, of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will 
equally display their avidity and tlieir contempt for the 
riches of the present world. They were informed that the 
produce and manufactures of the country were annually col- 
lected in the fair of Abyla*, about thirty miles from the 
city; that the cell of a devout hermit was visited at the 
same time by a multitude of pilgrims; and that the festival 
of trade and superstition would be ennobled by the nuptials 
of the daughter of the governor of Tripoli. Abdallah, the 
son of Jaafar, a glorious and holy martyr, undertook, with a 
banner of five hundred horse, the pious and profitable com- 
mission of despoiling the infidels. As he approached the 
fair of Abyla, he was astonished by the report of the mighty 
concourse of Jews and Christians, Greeks and Armenians, of 
natives of Syria and of strangers of Egypt, to the number of 
ten thousand, besides a guard of five thousand horse that at- 
tended the person of the bride. The Saracens paused : For 
my own part,” said Abdallah, I dare not go back : our 
foes are many, our danger is great, but our reward is splen- 
did and secure, either in this life or in the life to come, 
** Let every man, according to his inclination, advance or 
retire.” Not a Musulinan deserted his standard. Lead 
the way,” said Abdallah to his Christian guide, and you 
shall see what the companions of the prophet can perforin,” 

• T>air Ahil Kodos. After reirenchiii^ the last word, the epithet, hoh/^ 
1 discover the Abiia of Lysanias between Damascus and Heliopolis : the 
name ( J^f/sig;nifies a vineyard) concurs with the situation to justify my 
conjecture (Reland, Pale^jiin, lom. i. p. S17. tom. ii. p. £>2di 62?.)^ 
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They charged in five squadrons; but after the first advantage 
of the surprise they were encompassed and almost over*- 
whelmed by the multitude of their enemies ; and their 
valiant band is fancifully compared to a white spot in the 
skin of a black camel’**'. About the hour of sunset, when 
their weapons dropped from their hands, when they panted 
on the verge of eternity, they discovered an approaching 
cloud of dust, they heard the welcome sound of the tecbhf, 
and they^soon perceived the standard of Caled^ who flew 
to their relief with the utmost speed of his cavalry. The 
Christians were broken by his attack, and slaughtered in 
their flight as far as the river of Tripoli. They left behind 
them the various riches of the fair; the merchandises that 
were exposed for sale, the money that was brought for 
purchase, the gay decorations of the nuptials, and the go- 
vernor’s daughter with forty of her female attendants. The 
fruits, provisions, and furniture, the money, plate, and 
jewels, were diligently laid on the backs of horses, asses, 
and mules; and the holy robbers returned in triumph to 
Damascus. The hermit, after a short and angry, contro- 
versy with Caled, declined the crown of martyrdom, and 
was left alive in the solitary scene of blood and devasta- 
tion. 

J, one of the countries that have been improved by 
the most early cultivation, is not unworthy of the prefer- 


^ I am bolder than Mr. Ockley (vol. i. p. l64.)» 'who dares not insert 
this figurative expression in the text, though he observes in a marginal 
note, that the Arabians often borrow their similes from that useful and 
familiar animal. The rein deer may be equally famous in the songs of 
the Laplanders. 

t We heard the tcchir; go the Arabs call 
Their shout of onset, when with loud appeal 
They challenge heaven, as if demanding conquest. 

I'his word, so formidable in their holy wars, js a verb active (says OcHey 
in his index) of the second conjugation, from Kabbara^ which signifies 
saying Alla Achar^ God is most mighty \ 
t In the geography of Abulfeda, the description of Syria, his native 
country, is the most interesting and authentic portion. It was published in 
Arabic and Latin, Lipsiae, 17^, in quarto, with the learned notes of Koeh- 
ler and Reiske, and some extracts of geography and natural history from 
Ibn 01 Wardii. Among the modern travels, Pocock's description of the 
East (of Syria and Mesopotamia, vol. ii. p. 88—^09.) is a work of supe- 
rior learning and dignity; but the author too olWn confounds what he had 
seen and what he had read. 

« D? 
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cnce The heat of the climate is tempered by the vicinity 
of the sea and mountains^ by the plenty of wood and water; 
and the produce of a fertile soil affords the subsistence, and 
encourages the propagation, of men and animals. From 
the age of David to that of Heraclius, the country was over- 
spread with ancient and flourishing cities: the inhabitants 
were numerous and wealthy; and, after the slow ravage ot 
despotism and superstition, after the recent calamities of the 
Persian war, Syria could still attract and reward the rapa- 
cious tribes of the desert. A plain, of ten days journey, 
from Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, on the 
western side, by the winding course of the Orontes. The 
hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted from north to 
south, between the Orontes and the Mediterranean, and the 
epithet of hollow (Ccclesj^ia) was applied to a long and 
fruitful valley, which is confined in the same direction by 
the two ridges of snowy mountains f. Among the cities, 
which are enumerated by Greek and Oriental names in the 
geography and conquest of Syria, we may distinguish Emesa 
or Hems, Heliopolis or Baalbec, the former as the metro- 
polis of^ the plain, the latter as^ihe capital of the valley. 
Under tlielastof the Cajsars, they were strong and populous; 
the turrets glittered from afar; an ample space was covered 
with public and private buildings; and the citizens were 
illustrious by their spirit, or at least by their pride; by their 
riches, or at least by their luxury. In the days of paganism, 
both Emesa and Heliopolis were addicted to the worship of 
Baal, or the sun ; but the decline of their superstition and 
splendour has been marked by a singular variety of fortune. 


* The praises of Dionysius arc just and lively. Kat rrjv /xev (Syria) 
TToXXoi Ts xa» oXfto* (ill Pcricgcsi, v. 902. in tom. iv. Geo- 

graph. Minor. Hudson). In anotlier place he styles the country sroXwTr- 
ToXiv atxY (v. 898.). He proceeds to say, 

h TOi XiTTafrj te kcci tvfiJlog ettXeto 

Mv)Xa. Ti xa* ^ly^CEcr* xxpTTov ae^Eiv. V. 921, 922. 

This poetical geographer lived in the age of Augustus, and his description 
of the world is illustrated by the Greek commentary of Eustathius, who 
paid the same compliment to Homer and Dionysius (Fabric. Bibiiot. 
Grace. 1. iv. c. 2. tom. iii. p. 21, ^c.) 

Libanus and Anti-Lihanus is excellently 
sense of Iteland (Palesiin. tom. i. p. Sll— 


t The topography of the 
described by the learning and 
32C.). 
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Not 0 vestige remains of the temple of Emesa, which was 
equalled in poetic style to the summits of mount Libaniis^, 
while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers of anti- 
quity, excite the curiosity and wonder of the European 
traveller f. The measure of the temple is two hundred feet 
in length, and one hundred in breadth : the front is adorned 
with a double portico of eight columns; fourteen may be 
counted on either side; and each column, forty-five feet 
in height, is composed of three massy blocks of stone or 
marble.. Vhe proportions and ornaments of the Corinthian 
order express the architecture of the Greeks; but as Baal- 
bv^c has never been the seat of a monarch, we are at a Joss 
to conceive how the expence of these magnificent structures 
could be supplied by private or municipal JiberalityJ. 
From the conquest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded to 
Hplioi)olis and Emesa: but I shall decline the (^petition of 
the sallies and combats which have been already shewn on 
a larger scale. In the prosecution of the war, their policy 
was not less effectual than their sword. By short and sepa- 
rate truces they dissolved the union of the enemy ; accus- 
tomed the Syrians their . friendship with their 

enmity; familiarised the idea of their language, religion, 
and manners; and exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the 

• ^Kmesre fastigia ccisa renident 

Nam diffusa solo latus explicat; ac subit auras 
'TuiTibus in coeluin nitentibus; iiicola claris 

Cor studiis acuit 

Deniqiie Hamniicomo devoti pcctora soli ' 

Vitaiii agitant. Libanus frondosa cacumina turget, 

Et tamen bis certant celsi fastigia templi. 

These verses of the Latin version of Rufus Avienu'; arc wanting in the 
Greek original of DionvsKis; and since they arc likewise unnoticed by 
Eustathius, I must, with Fabricius (Bibliot. f-atin. toin. iii. p. 133. edit. 
Ernesti), and against Salmasius (ad Vopiscum, p. OdG, 367. in Hist. 
August.), ascribe them to the fancy rather than the MSS. of Avieruis. 

t lam much better satisfied with Maundrell’s slight octavo (Journey, 
p. 134 — 139.). than with the pompous folio of Dr. Pocock (Description 
of the East, vol. ii. p. 106 — llS.); but every preceding account is eclipsed 
by the magnificent description and drawings of M. M. Dawkips and 
Wood, who have transported into England the ruins of Palmyra and 
Raalbec. 

J The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never-failing expedient. Tlie 
edifices of Baalbec were constructed by the fairies or the genii (Hist, de 
Timour Bee, tom. iii. 1. v. c. 23. p. 31 1, 312. Voyage d’Otter, tom. i. p. 
83.). With less absurdity, but with equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibn 
Chaukcl ascribe, them to the Sabaeans or Aadites. Non sunt in omiii Sy- 
ria aedificia magnificentiora his (Tabula Syriac, p. 103.}. 
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magasines and arsenals of the cities which they returned to 
besiege. They aggravated the ransom of the more wealthy, 
or the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone was taxed at five 
thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver, 
two thousand robes of silk, and as many figs and olives as 
would load five thousand asses. But the terms of truce 
or capitulation were faithfully observed; and the lieutenant 
of the caliph, who had promised not to enter the walls of 
the captive Baal bee, remained tranquil and immoveable in 
his tent till the jarring factions solicited the interposition of 
a foreign master. The conquest of the plain and valley of 
Syria was atchieved in less than two years. Yet the com- 
mander of the faithful reproved the slowness of their pro- 
gress, and the Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears of 
rage and repentance, called aloud on their chiefs to lead 
them forth 40 fight the battles of the Lord. In a recent 
action, under the walls of Emesa, gn Arabian youth, the 
cousin of Caled, was heard aloud to exclaim, Methinks 
I see the black-eyed girls looking upon me; one of 
whom, should she appear i^fhis jworld, all mankind 
would die for love of her. the hand of one 

of tliem an handkerchief of grieit#ilk, and a cap of pre- 
cious stones, and she beckons me and calls out, come 
hither quickly, for I love thee.’^ With these words, 
charging the Christians, he made havock wherever he went, 
till, observed at length by the governor of Hems, he was 
sUuck through with a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers 
of their valour and enthusiasm against the forces of the em- 
peror, who was taught by repeated losses, that the rovers 
of the desert had undertaken, and would speedily atchieve, 
a regular and permanent conquest. From the provinces of 
Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand soldiers were trans- 
ported by sea and land to Antioch and Csesarea: the light 
troops of the army consisted of sixty thousand Christian 
Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. Under the banner of Jabalah, 
the last of their princes, they marched in the van; and it 
was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the purpose of cutting 
diamond, a diamond was the most efFectual. Heraclius 
withheld his person from the dangers of the field f but bh 
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presumption, or perhaps his despondency, suggested a pe- 
remptory order, that the fate of the province and the war 
should be decided by a single battle. The Syrians were^ 
attached to the standard of Rome and of the cross; but 
the noble, the citizen, the peasant, were exasperated by 
the injustice and cruelty of a licencipus host, who oppressed 
them as subjects and despised them as strangers and aliens*. 
A report of these mighty preparations was conveyed to 
the Saracens in their camp of Einesa; and the chiefs, 
though resolved to fight, assembled a council: the faith of 
Abu Obeidah would have expected on the same spot the 
glory of martyrdom; the wisdom of Caled advised an ho- 
nourable retreat to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, 
where they might await the succours of their friends, and 
the attack of the unbelievers. A speedy messenger soon re- 
turned from the throiie of Medina, with the blessings of 
Omar and Ali, the prayers of the widows of the prophet, 
and a reinforcement of eight thousand Moslems. In their 
w'ay they overturned a detachment of Greeks, and when 
they joined at Yermuk, the camp of their brethren, they 
found the pleasing intelligence, that Caled had already de- 
feated and scattered the Christian Arabs of the tribe of 
Gassan. In the neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of 
Mount Herinon descend in a torrent to the plain of Deca- 
polis, or ten cities ; and the Ilieromax, a name which has 
been corrupted to Yermuk, is lost after a short course in the 
lake of Tiberias +. The banks of ibis obscure stream were 
illustrated by a long and bloody encounter. On this mo- 
mentous occasion,' the public voice, and the modesty of 
Abu Obeidah, restored the command to the most deserving 
of the Moslems. Caled assumed his station in the front, 

* I have read somewhere in Tacifus, or Grotius, Siihjectos habent faji- 
quam suos, vilcs tanquam alienos. Some Greek ofticers ravished the 
wife, and murdered the child, of their Syrian landlord ; and Manuel 
smiled at his undutifiil complaint 

t See Reland, Palestine tom. i. p. Q72. 983. tom. ii. p. 773. 775. This 
learned professor was equal to the task of describing the Holy Land, 
since he was alike conversant with Greek and Latin, with Hebrew and 
Arabian literature, I’he Yermuk, or Elieromax^ is noticed by Cellariirs 
(Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 3p9.) and d’Anvilie (Geograuhie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 1B5.). rile Arabs, and even Abulfeda binnelf, do not seem 
to recognize the scene of their victory. 
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hifi colleague was posted in the rear, that the disorder of 
the fugitives might be checked hy his venerable aspect and 
the sight of the yellow banner wliich Mahomef had d4%- 
pliiyeci before the walls of Chaibar. I’he last line was 
occupied by the sister of Dcrar, with the Arabian w^omen 
who had enlisted in this holj^ war, who were accustomed to 
wield the bow and the lance, and who in a moment of capti- 
vity had defended, against the uncircumcised ravishers, their 
chastity and religion*. The exhortation of the general was 
brief and forcible: Paradise is before you, the devil and 

holl-fire in your rear.” Yet such was tlie weight of the 
Roman cavalry, that the right wing of the Arabs was 
broken and separated from the main body. Thrice did they 
retreat in disorder, and thrice were they driven back to the 
charge by the reproaches and blows of the women. In the 
intervals of action, Abu/» Oheidah> visited the tents of his 
brethren, prolonged their repose, by repeating at once the 
prayers of two different hours; bound up their w'ounds with 
his own hands, and administered the comfortable refiection, 
that llie infidels partook of their suflerings without partaking 
of their reward. Four thousand and thirty of the Moslems 
were buried in the field of battle; and the skill of the 
Armenian archers enabled seven hundred to boast that they 
liad lost an eye in that meritorious service. The veterans of 
the Syrian war acknowledged that it was the hardest and 
most doubtful of the days which they had seen. But it 
was likewise the most decisive: many thousands of the 
Greeks and Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs ; many 
were slaughtered, after the defeat in the woods and moun- 
tains; many, by mistaking the ford, were drowned in the 
waters of the Yermuk ; and however the loss may be magni- 
fied f, the Christian writers confess and bewail the bloody 

• Those women were of the tribe of the flaniyarites, who derived their 
origin from the ancient Amelekites. 'Fboir females were accustomed to 
ride on horseback, and to fight like the Amazons of old (Ockley, vol. 1. 
p. 67.)* 

t We kilted of them, says Abu Obeidah to the caliph, one hundred 
and fifty thousand^ and made prisoners forty thousand (Ockley, vol. i. p. 
fit.)* As I cannot doubt his veracity, nor believe his comrputation, 1 
must suspect that the Arabic historians indulged tliemsclves in the prac- 
tice of composing speeches and iettew For their heroes. 
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punishment of their sins*'. Manuel, the Roman general,, 
was either killed at Uamascus, or took refuge in the iiionas- 
t^y of mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine court, 
Jabalah lamented the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky 
preference of the Christian causef. He had once in- 
clined to the profession of Islam; but in the pilgrimage of 
Mecca, Jabalah was provoked to strike one of his bretlnen, 
and fled with amazement from the stern and equal justice of 
the Calipij. The victorious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus 
a month of pleasure and repose: the spoil was divided by 
the discretion of Abu Obeidah: an equal share was allotted 
to a soldier and to his horse, and a double portion was re- 
set ved for the noble coursers of the Arabian breed. 

After tlie battle of Yermuk, the Roman army no longer 
appeared in the field ; and the Saracens might securely 
chuse among the fortified towns of Syria, the first object of 
their attack. Tiiey consulted the caliph whether they should 
march to Ca3sarea or Jerusalem ; and the advice of Ali de- 
termined the immediate siege of the latter. To a prophane 
eye, Jerusalem wms the first or second capital of Palestine; 
but after Mecca and Medina, it was revered and visited by 
the devout Moslems, as the temple of the Holy Land which 
had been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, of Jesus, 
and of Mahomet himself. The son of Abu Sophian was 
sent With five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment of 
surprise or treaty; but on the eleventh day, the town was 
invested by tlie whole force of Abu Obeidah. He addressedt 
the customary summons to the chief commanders and people 

* After deploring the sins of the Christians, Theophanes adds, (Chro- 
nograph. p. 27 G.', aVEr*i 0 Ay^ocTifiK tuttwv rov Xaov ra 

xa* yivtroti ffTwerij th Pw/xwexv »] x<xroc, to Faj^iOav Xtyu 

(does he mean Aiznadin ?) x«n lE^ju,&xay, km rtiv oSitryCov 
llis account is brief and obscure, but he accuses the numbers of the 
enemy, tlie adverse wind, and (he cloud of dust; yt,n ^wrihvrti (the Ro- 
mans) etvTnv^QO'uirviiTcci rov xovio^TOv, km i»vriS^ I3%\- 

XoyTE? Etf raj ru^p/xox&ii 7roTa,yi.it exei arw^ovTo (Chrono- 
graph. p. 2«0.). ^ 

t See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 70, 71.)» who transcribes the poeti* 
ral complaint of Jabalah himself, and some panegyrical strains of ao 
Arabian poetk to whom the chief of Gassan sent from Constantinoide a 
gift of five liundred pieces of gold by the haud« of the ambas.^ador of 
Omar, , * 

' e c 
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of JEUa*- Health and happiness to every one that fol- 
" lows the right way! We require of you to testify that 
there is but one God^ and that Mahomet is his apostil. 
'' If you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be under 
us forthwith. Otherwise I shall bring men against you 
who love death better than you do the drinking of wine 
or eating hogs flesh. Nor will I ever stir from you, if it 
please God, till 1 have destroyed those that fight for you, 
and made slaves of ^^our children.'' But the city was de- 
fended on every side by deep vallies and steep ascents; since 
the invasion of Syria, the walls and towers had been anxi- 
ously restored ; the bravest of the fugitives of Yarmuk had 
stopped in the nearest place of refuge ; and in the defence 
of the sepulchre of Christ, the natives and strangers might 
feel some sparks of the enthusiasm which so fiercely glowetl 
in the bosoms of the Saracens. The siege of Jerusalem 
lasted four inonths : not a day was lost without some action 
of sally or assault; the military engines incessantly pkiyed 
from the ramparts: and the inclemency of the winter was still 
more painful and destructive to the Arabs. The Christians 
yielded at length to the perseverance of the besiegers. The 
patriarch Sophronius appeared on the w^alls, and by the 
voice of an interpreter demanded a conference. After a 
vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph from 
his impious enterprise, he proposed, in the name of the 
people, a fair capitulation, with this extraordinary clause, 
that the articles of seourity should be ratified b}" the autho- 
rity and presence of Omar himself. The question was 
debated in the council of Medina; tlie sanctity of the 
place, and the advice of Ali, persuaded the caliph to gratify 
the wishes of his soldiers and enemies, and the simplicity of 
his journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants of 
vanity and oppression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria 
was mounted on a red camel, which, carried, besides his 

• In the name of the city, the prophane prevailed over the sacred; Jip- 
rii Vrf/ew was known to the devout Christians (Euseb. de Martyr. Palest, c. 
X' ; but the legal and popular appellation of JElia (the colony of ^lius 
lladrianiis) has passed from the Homans to Uie Arabs (Hcland, Palestin. 
torn. i. p. 1^7. tom. ii. p. 8S5. dTIerbclot, Hibliotheque Ohcntaie, CodSy p. 
SC9. JltOy p. 420.). The epithet of Al Cods, the Holy, is used as tlie proper 
name of Jerusalem. 
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person, a bag of corn, a bag of dates, a wooden dish, and 
a leathern bottle of water. Wherever he halted, the com- 
pany, without distinction, was invited to partake of his 
homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by the prayer 
and exhortation of the commant^er of the faithful But 
in this expedition or pilgrimage, his power was exercised in 
the administration of justice; he reformed the licentious 
polygamy of the Arabs, relieved the tributaries from extor- 
tion and^cruelty, and cliastised the luxury of the Saracens, 
by despoiling ibein of* * * § their rich silks, and dragging them 
on their laces in th(i dirt. When he came witliin sight of 
JerusalcMn, the caliph cried with aloud voice, God isvicto- 
lions. O Lord, give us an easy conquest;*’ and pitching 
his tent of coarse hair, calmly seated himseli’on tlie ground. 
After signing the capitulation, he entered the city without 
fear or precaution ; and courteously discoursed with the pa- 
triarch conctuning its religious antiquities +. Soplironius 
bowed before his new master, and secretly muttered, in tlie 
words of Daniel, The abomination of desolation is in the 
lioly place J/’ At the hour of prayer they stood together 
in the church of the resurrection ; but the caliph refused to 
perform his devotions, and contented himself with praying 
on the steps of the church of Constantine, 'J'o the patriarcli 
he disclose d his prudent and honourable motive. Had 1 
yielded,'* said Omar, to your request, the Moslems ot 
a future age would have ini ringed the treaty under colour 
** of imitating my example.” By his command the ground 
of the temple of Solomon was prepared for the foundation 
of a rnosch^; and, during a residence of ten days, he 

* The singuliirjournev aiid equipage of Omar are described (besides Ock- 
Icy, vol. i p. 250.) by Murtadi (Merveilh s de TEgypte, p. 200 — 202.). 

t 1‘lje Arabs boasl of an old prophecy pre')erved at Jerusalem, and de- 
scribing the name, the religion, and the pei>oii ol'Omar, the future conqueror. 
By such arts llie Jews are said to have M^othed ihe pndc of ih«ir foreiiin 
masters, Cyrus and Ale;;ti«d«r (J<»soph. Aut. Jud. 1. xi. c. 1. 8. p. 547. 579 
—582.). 

J To iS^EXv'y/xa Tuj i^rj/Aocrcajj ro pnOiv AstvitiX ra if wf iv 

roTTU) '1 neoplian. Chromigruph. p. 281. This prediction, wliich had 

already served tor Anlioclms and the Homai)>, was again refitted fortheprt- 
sent occasion, by the mcouoiny of tjophronms, one of the deepest iheoio* 
gians of the Monothehie controversy. 

§ Accoixling lo the accurate survey of d^AiivlHe (Dissertation sur rancienue 
Jerusalem, p. 42 — 54.), the mosch of Omar, enlaiged and embellished by 

2 E 2 
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regulated the present and future state of his Syrian conquests. 
Medina might be jealous, lest the caliph shoidd be detained 
by the sanctity of Jerusalem or the beauty of Damascus; 
her apprehensions were dispelled by his prompt and volun- 
tary return to the tomb o^‘ the apostle*. 

7’o atchieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the 
caliph had formed two separate aiiuies; a chosen detach- 
ment, under Amrou and ^ ezid, was left in the camp of 
Palestine; while the larger division, under the standard of 
Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched away to the north against 
Antioch and Aleppo. The latter of these, the IkMaca of 
the Gieehs, was nut yet illustrious as the capital of a pro- 
vince or a kingdom; and the inhabitants, by anticipating 
their submission and pleading thrir poverty, obtained a 
inodeiiite co;nj)o.->ition fur their lives and leligion. lUit the 
castle ol Aleppo*t j distinct iioni the city, stood erect on a 
lofty artificial uiouiid : tlie sides wimc sharpened to a preci- 
pice, and faced with freestone ; and the breadth of the ditch 
might be lilled with water from the neighbouring springs. 
Alter the loss ol three tliousand men, the garrison was still 
equal to the del’enee; and Vonkinna, their valiant and 
hereditary <?hicl, luul murdered his brother, an holy monk, 
for daring to pronounce the name of peace. In the siege 
ol lour or five months, the hardest ol the Syrian war, great 
uumbers ol the Saracens were killed and wounded : their 
removal to the distance ol a mile could nut seduce the vigi- 
lance ol ^ oiikinna ; nor could the Christians be terrified bv 
the execution of ilirec hundred captives, whom they be- 

succowliriiv caliptis, coveird the ground of the ancient temple ('/raXaiov r^t 
vay says I'liocahj, a lenpli nl lO, a hi’cadtli of 172, loiccs, 

i tie N uhlan Cieo^^rajilier d(*elaies, that this iiuiirnifleeiit structure was se- 
cond only ill M/,e and beauty to lhci;rcut nioseli of Cordova (p. Il3.), whose 

pre.-ent state Mr. bwinhunic has so elegantly represented ('rravels iiito Snain. 
p. 2<<d— 302.). ^ r t' T 

* Ol the iVr-iny Anthlc tarikhs or chronicles of Jerusalnn (d'llerhclot* p. 
867.), Ockiey found one among the Pocol Iv MSS. of Oxford (vol.i. p. 257.), 
wli'ch he ha^ iwd to supply the defective narrative of A1 Wakicii. 

•}• 1 he r< Tsi:m hi-^torian of 'J imur (tom. in. 1. \. c. 21. p. 300.) describes 
tlie castle of .Ali'ppo as lonnded on amck one liundred cidiits in hoinht ; a 
}*rf)of, say.s the I rencii i that Iw' Inuhiever visited tl.o placeT Jt is 
now ;n the iiikNi of’ tlic city, of no -trength, with a single gat(',.tl\c circuit 
5 or (iOO pact e.nd the dit< h halt-tull of stagnant water (\’oya^^es 
de 'jawinier, tom. i. p. Mp. Poroek, vol. ii. part i. j[n 150.\ Tl.e fortresses 
HI the K.ij-i arc I omeujpuhlc to an European cno. 
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headed before the qasdc wall. The silence, and at length 
tlie complaints, of Abu Obeidah informed the caliph that 
their hope and patience were consumed at the foot of this 
impregnable fortress. I am variously affected/' replied 
Omar, by the difference of your success ; but I charge you 
by no means to raise the siege of the castle. Your retreat 
would diminish the reputation of our arms, and encou- 
rage the infidels to fall upon you on all sides. Remain 
before Aleppo till God shall determine the event, and 
forage wtth your horse round the adjacent country." The 
exhortation of the commander of the faithful was fortified by 
a supply of volunteers from all the tribes of Arabia, \viio 
arrived in the camp on horses or camels. Among these w'as 
Dames, of a servile birth, but of gigantic size and intrepid 
resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service lie pro- 
posed, with only thirty men, to make an attempt on the 
castle, 'llie experience and testimony of Caled recom- 
mended his offer; and Abu Obeidah admonished his bre- 
thren not to despise the baser origin of Dames, since he 
himself, could he relinquish tlie public care, w^ould cheer- 
fully serve under the banner of the slave. His design was 
covered by the itfipearance of a retreat: and the camp of 
the ISaraceus was pitclied about a league from Aleppo. The 
thirty adventurers lay in ambush at the foot of the hill ; and 
Dames at length succeeded in his inquiries, ihougii he was 
provoked by the ignorance of his Greek captives, God 
curse these dogs/' said the illiterate Arab, wliat a strange 
barbarous language they speak!" At the darkest hour 
of the night, he scaled the most accessible height which he 
had diligently surve3^ed, a place wliere the stones were less 
entire, or the slope less perpendicular, or the guard less 
vigilant. Seven of the stoutest Saracens mounted on each 
other’s shoulders, and the weight of the column was sus- 
tained on the broad and sinewy back of the gigantic slave. 
The foremost in this painful ascent could grasp and climb 
the lowest part of the battlements; they silently stabbed and 
cast down the sentinels ; and the thirty brethren, repeating 
a pious ejaculation, O apostle of God, help and deliver 
usl" were successively drawn up by the long folds of 
their turbans, T^’^ith bold and cautious footsteps. Dames 
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cjiplored the palace of the governor^ who celebrated, in riot- 
ous merriment, the festival of his deliverance. From thence 
returning to his companions, he assaulted on the inside the 
entrance of the castle. They overpowered the guard, un- 
bolted the gate, letdown the drawbridge, and defended the 
narrow pass, till the arrival ofCelcd, w ith the dawn of day, 
relieved their danger and assured their conquest. Youkinna, 
a formidable foe, became an active and useful proselyte; and 
the general of tlic Saracens expressed his regard for the 
most humble merit, l)v detaining the armv at*Alep{)o till 
Da ines was cured of his honourable wounds. 1’he capital 
of*Syria was still covered by the castle of Aazaz and the 
iron bridge of the Oiontes. After the loss of tliosc impor- 
tant fiosts, and the defeat of tlie last of the ilonian armies, 
the luxury of Antioch* liembled and obeyed. Her safety 
WHS ransomed with tliree bundled thousand pieces of gold ; 
but the throne of the successors of Alexander, the seat of 
the Roman government in the East, which liad been deco- 
rated by Caesar with the titles of free, and holy, and invio- 
late, was degraded under tlie yoke of the caliphs to the 
secondary rank of a provincial town+. • 

In the life of 11 eraclius, tiie glories of the Persian war 
are clouded on either hand by the disgrace and weakness of 
his more early and his lattr days. When the successors of 
Mahomet unsheathed tlie sword of war and religion, he was 
astonisVied at the boundless prospect of toil and danger; his 
nature was indolent, nor could the infirm and frigid »age of 
the emperor be kindled to a second effort. Tlie sense of 
shame, and the importunities of the Syrians, pievented bis 

* The date of the conquest of Aniiorli by the Arabs is of some impor- 
tanre. By conijmrini; the years of the worltl in the chronography of Tiieo- 
phanes with the years oi’ tlie lletrira in the history of Eliiiacni, wo shall de- 
tonnino, that it was taken between January \?3(i and September Ist of the 
year of C’linsl <>38 (^Pa^i, Critica, in Baron. Anna), torn. ii. p. 81‘^. 813.). 
A1 Wukidi (Oeklev, vol. i. p. 314.) assifi^ns that eyent to Tuesday, Au;>ust 21st, 
ail inconsistent date; since Easter fell that year on April 3th, the 21st of 
August must have been a Friday (sec the 1 ables of the Art dc Verifier les 
Dates). 

t His bounteous edict, which tempted tl»o grateful city to assume the 
victory of Pharsalia fora perpetual sera, is given ev 

*rpa KXi xai uvrofO}/.v xa* xai •jrpoxaOn/xEvn tn? avo-ToXiij. 

JolmMcdela, in Chron. p. 91. edit. Veiict. We may distiiiguisli his au- 
thentic inl’ormution of doiueslic facts from Ins gross ignorance of general 
history. 
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hasty departure from the scene of action ; but the hero was 
no more; and the loss of J)aniasciis and Jerusalem, the 
bloody fields of Aiznadin and Yenniik, may be imputed in 
some degree to the absence or misconduct of the sovereign. 
Instead of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he involved 
the church and stale in a metaphysical controversy for the 
unit}^ of his will; and while Heraclius crowned the offspring 
of his second nuptials, he was tamely stripped of tlie most 
valuable part of their inheritance. In the cathedral of An- 
tioch, in the presence of the bishops, at the foot of the 
crucifix, he bewailed the sins of the prince and people; but 
his confession instructed the world, that it was vain, and 
perhaps impious, to resist the judgment of Ood. The Sa- 
racens were invincible in fact, since they were invincible in 
opinion ; and the desertion of Youkinna, his false repent- 
ance and repeated perfidy, might justiiy the suspicion of 
the einpenjr, that he was eiicompasseil by traitors and apos- 
tates, who conspired to betray his person and their country 
to the enemies of Christ. In the hour of adversity, his 
superstition was agitated by the omens and dreams of a fall- 
ing crown ; and after bidding an eternal farewel to Syria, 
he secretly embarked with a few attendants, and absolved 
the faith of his subjects*. Constantine, his eldest son, had 
been stationed with forty thousand men at Caesarea, the 
civil metropolis of the three provinces of Palestine. But 
his private interest recalled him to the Byzantine court; 
and, after the flight of his father, he felt himself an unequal 
champion to the united force of the caliph. Ilis vanguard 
was boldly attacked by three hundred Arabs and a thousand 
black slaves, who, in the depth of winter, bad climbed the 
snowy mounl.iins of Libaniis, and who were speedily I’ul- 
lowed by the victorious squadrons of Caled himself. From 
the north and south the troops of Antioch and Jerusalem 
advanced along the sea shore, till their banners were joined 
under the walls of the Phcenician cities: Tripoli and Tyre 

^ See Ockicv (vol. i. p. 308. 312.), vvho laughs at the crcdulitjy of his au- 
thor. When Heraclius bade farewel to Syria, Vale Syria ot uUiiuum vale, 
he prophesied that the Romans should never re-ciitcr the pi evince till tiie birth 
of an inauspicious ciiild, the future scourge of the cnijuro. Ahuirodii, p. 
68. I am perfectly ignorant of the mystic sense, or nonsense, of lliis p^rc- 
dictioii. 
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were betrayed ; and a fleet of fifty transports, which en- 
tered without distrust the captive harbours, brought a sea- 
sonable supply of arms and provisions to the camp of the 
Saracens. Their labours were terminated by the unexpected 
surrender of Caesarea: The Roman prince had embarked 
in the night*; and the defenceless citizens solicited their 
pardon wdth an oflering of two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. The remainder of the province, Rainlah, Ptolemais or 
Achre, Sichem or Neapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, 
Gabtila, Laodicea, Apaniea, Hierapolis, no longer pre- 
sumed to dispute the will of the conqueror; and Syria 
bowed under the sceptre of the calipi^s seven hundred years 
after Pompoy had despoiled the last of the Macedonian 
kings f. 

I'he sieges and battles of six campaigns had consumed 
many thousands of the Moslems. They died with the re- 
putation and the cheerfulness of martyrs; and the simplicity 
of their faith may be expressed in the words of an Arabian 
youtli, when he embraced, for tlic last time, his sister and 
mother: It is not,” said he, the delicacies of Syria, 

or the fading delig!\ts of this world, that have prompted 
me to devote my life in the cause of religion. But I seek 
the favour of (Jod and his apostle; and I have heard, 
from one of the companions of the prophet, that tlie 
spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the crops of green 
birds, who shall taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers, 
of paradise. Farevvcl, we meet again among the 

groves and fountains which God has provided for his 
elect.” riie faithful captives might exercise a passive 
and more arduous resolution ; and .a cousin of Mahomet is 
celebrated for refusing, alter an abstinence of three days. 

In tlic loose* :uj(1 o]»sriirc chronology of the times, I am guided by fin 
authentic record (in the hook of cereinoiiies of Constantine Propliyrogenitus), 
which cei titles that, June 4, A. D. 038, the emperor crowned his younger 
son lienu’lius in the presence of his eldest Constantine, and in the palai c 
of CoiKstJUitinoplc; that Jannarv I, A. D. 639, the royal procession visited 
the great chnrch, and on the 4th ot* the same month, the hippodrome. 

t Sixty-five years before Cbrisl, Sf/ria Pontusque inonumcnta sunt Cn. 
Pompeii virtutis (\'cll. Patercul. ii. 38.;, rather of his fortune and pow'er; 
he adjudged Syria to be a Homan province, and the last of the Seleucidcs 
were mcanable ot drawing a sword in the defence of their palhinony (see 
the ongnal texts collected by Usher, Annal. p. 420.;. 
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the wine and pork, the only nourishment that was allowed 
by the malice of the infidels. The frailty of some weaker 
brethren exasperated the implacable spirit of fanaticism ; 
and the father of Amer deplored, in pathetic strain!, the 
apostacy and damnation of a son, who had renounced the 
promises of God, and the intercession of the prophet, to 
occup}^, with the priests and deacons, the lowest mansions 
of hell. The more fortunate Arabs, who survived the war, 
and perse^iered in the faith, were restrained by their abste- 
mious leader from the abuse of prosperity. After a refresh- 
ment of three days, Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops from 
the pernicious contagion of the luxiii*}’^ of Antioch, and as- 
sured the caliph that their religion and virtue could only be 
preserved by the hard discipline of poverty and labour. 
But the virtue of Omar, however rigorous to himself,"' was 
kind and liberal to liis brethren. After a just tribute of 
praise and thanksgiving, he dropt a tear of compassion ; 
and sitting down on the ground, wrote an answer, in whicli* 
he mildly censured the severity of his lieutenant; God,” 
said the successor of the prophet, has not forbidden the 
use of the good things of this world to faithful men, and 
such as have performed good works. Thereiore y'ou 
ought to have given them leave to rest themselves, and 
partake freely of those good things which the country 
aflbideth. If any of the Saraceils have no family in 
Arabia, they may marry in Syria; and wdiosoever of them 
“ wants any female slaves, he may purcliase as many as he 
hath occasion for.” The corujuerors prepared to use, or 
to abuse, this gracious permission ; but the year of the r 
triumph was marked by a mortality of men and cattle; and 
twenty-five thousand Saracens were snatched away from the 
possession of Syria. The death of Abu Obeidah might be 
lamented by the Christians ; but his brethren recollected 
that he was one of the ten elect whom the prophet had 
named as the heirs of paradise*. Caled survived his bre- 
thren about three years ; and the tomb of the sword of Gk)d 

* Abulfeda, .Annal. Moslem, p. 73. Mahomet could artfully vary the 
prtuses of liis disciples. Of Omar he was accustomed to say, that if a pro- 
pliet could arise after himself, it would be Omar; tlv t in a general 
calamity, Omar would be excepted by the divine ju tice ;P';:klcy, vol. i. p. 
3.21.). 

Vol, VII, a F 
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is shewn in the neighbourhood of Emesa. Ilis valour, 
which founded in Arabia and Syria the empire of the ca- 
liphs, was fortified by the opinion of a special providence; 
and as long as he wore a cap, which had been blessed by 
Mahomet, he deemed himself invulnerable amidst the darts 
of the infidels. 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new 
generation of their children and countrymen : Syria became 
the seat and support of the house of Ommiyaji ; and the 
revenue, the soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom, 
were consecrated to enlarge on every side the empire of the 
caliphs. But the Saracens despise a superiluity of fame; 
and their historians scarcely condescend to mention the sub- 
ordinate conquests which are lost in the splendour and ra- 
pidity of their victorious career, the north of Syria, 

th(*y passed mount Taurus, and reduced to their obedience 
tjie province of Cilicia, with its capital 1 arsus, the ancient 
monument of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge 
of the same mountains, they spread the flame of war, rather 
than the light of religion, as far as the shores oi’ the Euxinc 
and the Jieighbourhood of Constantinople. To the east they 
advanced to the banks and sources of the Euphrates and 
'J’igris*: the long disputed barrier of Rome and Eersla was 
forever confounded ; the walls of Edessa and Amida, of Dara 
and ivlisibis, which luul resisted the arms and engines of Sapor 
or Nushirvaii, were levelled in the dust ; and the holy city of 
Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle of the image of 
Christ to an unbelieving conqueror. 'I’o the kcsI, the Syrian 
kingdom is bounded by the sea; and the ruin of Aradus, a 
small island or pcnii^snla on the coast, was postponed during 
ten years. But the hills of Libanns abounded in timber, 
the trade of Phoenicia w^as populous in mariners; and a fleet 
of seventeen hundred barks was equipped and manned by 
the natives of the desert, 'i’he Imperial navy of the Ro- 

* A1 Wnklfli hart likewise written an liist«)ry of the conquest of Diarbo- 
kir, or Mesopotdtnia (Oculcy, at the end oi ilic iid vok), whirli our inter- 
preters do not appear to have seen. 'I'hc C'hroniclo of Dionysju> i>f Tclniir, 
the Jacobite patriarcli, records the taking of Edessa A.D. 637, and of 
Dara A.D. 641. ^Ar^seinaii. Biblioi. Orient, toin.ii. p. 103.): and the atteu- 
five may glean some doubtful information from the Chroiiograpby of Theo- 
pbunes (p. '.>37 Most of the Iovnus of Mcsopoiaiiiia yielded by 

surrender 'wVbulpharag. p. 1P2.). 
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mans fled before them from the Pamphylian rocks to the 
Hellespont; but the spirit of the emperor, a grandson of 
Heraclius, had been subdued before the combat by a dream 
and a pun*. The Saracens rode masters of the sea; and 
the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades were suc- 
cessivel}^ exposed to their rapacious visits. Three hundred 
years before the Christian mra, the memorable though 
fruitless siege of Rhodes i* by Demetrius, had furnished 
that maritime republic with the materials and the subject of 
a trophy. A gigantic statue of Apollo or the sun, seventy 
cubits in lieight, was erected at the entrance of the harbour, 
a monument of the freedom and the arts of Greece. After 
standing fifty-six years, the colossus of Rhodes was over- 
thrown by an earthquake : but the massy trunk, and huge 
fiagnients, lay scattered eight centuries on tlie ground, and 
are often described as one of the wonders of the ancient 
world. They were collected by the diligence of the Sara- 
cens, an<l sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who is said 
to have laden nine hundred camels with the weight of the 
brass metal : an enormous weight, though we should include 
the hundred colossal hgures j, and the three thousand statues^ 
which adorned tlie prosperity of the city of the sun. 

II. The conquest of Egjqit may be explained by the cha- 
racter of the victorious Saracen, one of the first of liis nation, 
in an age when the meanest of the brethren was exhalted 
above his nature by the spirit of enthusLasin. The birth of 
Amrou was at once base and illustrious : his mother, a noto- 
rious prostitute, was unable to decide among five of the 
Koreish ; but the proof of resemblance adjudged the child 

• He dreamt that lie was at Tliessalonica, an harmless and unmeanint; 
vibion; but his soothsayer, or his cowardice, understood the sure omen ot a 
defeat concealed in that inaus])k ious word 0£? vneuv, Give to another 

the victory (Theophan. p. 'J8G. Zouaras, toin. ii. 1. xiv. p. 8B.). 

t Every passage and every fact that relates to the isle, the city, and the 
colossus of Rhodes, are compiled in the laborious treatise of Meursius, 
wlio has bestowed the same diligence on the two larger islands of Crete and 
C’ypnis. See in the hid rol. of his works, the Bhodus of Meursius (1. i. c. 
15. p. 715 — 719.). The Byzantine writers, Thcophancs and ( Vnistantinc, 
have ignorantly prolonged the term to 1360 years, and ridiculously diviile 
the weight among 30,000 camels. 

t Centum colossi alium nobilitaturi locum, stiys Fliny, with his usual 
spirit. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 18. 


2 F2 
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to Aasi^ the oldest of her lovers^. The youth of Amrou 
was impelled by the passions and prejudices of his kindred : 
his poetic genius was exercised in satirical verses against the 
person and doctrine of Mahomet; his dexterity was em- 
ployed by the reigning faction to pursue the religious exiles 
who had taken refuge in the court of the T^lthiopiau kingf. 
Yet he returned from tliis embassy, a secret proselyte ; his 
reason or his interest determined him to renounce the 
worship of idols; he escaped from Mecca with his friend 
Caled, and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same 
moment the satisfaction of embracing the two firmest cham- 
pions of his cause. The impatience of Amrou to lead the 
armies ol the faithful was checked by the icpioof of Omar, 
who advised him ruit to seek power and dominion, since hi? 
who is a subject to-day, maybe a prince to-morrow. Yet 
his merit was not overlooked by the two first successors of 
Mahomet; they were indebted to his arms for the conquest 
of Palestine ; and in all tlie battles and siegt's of Syria, he 
united vvitli tlic tcin[)cr of a chief, the valour of an adven- 
turous soldier. In a visit to Medina, the caliph expressed 
u wish to survey the sword which had cut down so many 
Christian warriors: the son of Aasi unslieatlud a short and 
ordinary scymetar ; and as he perceived the surprise of 
Omar, Alias,’' said the modest Saracen, the sword it- 
‘‘ self, without the arm of its master, is neither sharper nor 
** more weighty than the sword of Pharezdak the poet J.” 
After the conquest of Egypt he was recalled by the jealousy 
of the caliph Othman ; but in the subsequent troubles, the 
ambition of a soldier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged 
from a private station. His powerful support, both in 
council and in the field, established tlie throne of the 
Ommiades; the administration and revenue of Egypt were 
restored by the gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful friend 

• ^Ve learn this anecdote from a spirited old woman, who reviled fo 
their faces the caliph and his friend. She M’as encouraged bv the silence 
of Amrou and the liberality of Moawiyah (Abulfeda, Annai. Moslem, 

p. in.). 

t V^ie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 46, 8rc. who quotes the Abys- 

sinian history, or romance, of Abdel Balcides. Yet the fact of the em- 
bassy and ambassador may be allowed. 

1 'I'hissayini: is preserved by Pocock (Not. ad Carmen Togiai, p. 184.), 
and justly applauded by Mr. Harris (Philosophical Arrangements, p. 350^.). 
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who had raised himself above the rank of a subject; and 
ended his da 3 "s in the palace and city which he had 
founded on the baiibs of the Nile. His dying speech to his 
children is celebrated hy^ the Arabians as a model of elo- 
quence and wisdom : he deplored the errors of his youth ; 
but if the penitent was still infected by the vanity of a poet, 
he might exaggerate the venom and mischief of his impious 
coni[)ositions 

From his camp, in Palestine, Amrou had surprised or 
anticiprU^ed ilie caliph’s leave for the invasion of Egypt 
The magnanimous Omar trusted in his God and iiis sword, 
whicli had shaken the lluones of Chosroes and Caesar; hut 
when ho compared the slender force of the Mohleins with 
the greatness of the enterprise, he condemned his own rash- 
)»ers, and jistemed to his timid companions. 1 he pride and 
the greatn(*'S of I'^haraoi) were familiar to the readers of the 
Koran ; and a tenfold repciition of prodigies had been 
scarcely sufficient to clfect, not the victory, hut the flight of 
ffi.x hundiod thousand of* the children of Israel : the cities of 
Egvj'/l were manv and populous; their architecture w^as 
strong and solid ; the Nile with its numerous branches, w^as 
alone an insuperable barrier; and the granary of the Im- 
perial city would be obstinate!}' defended by the Komaii 
powers. Ill this perplexity, the commander of the faitliful 
resigned himself to the decision of chance, or, in his opi- 
nion, of providence. At the head of only four thousand 
Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had marched away from his 
station of Gaza when he was overtaken by the messenger of 
Omar. If you are still in Syria,” said the ambiguous 
mandate, retreat without dcla}' ; but if, at the receipt of 
“ this epistle, ^^ou have already reached the frontiers of 

* For the life and character of Amrou, see Ockley (Hist, of the Sara- 
cens, vol. i. p. 28. 6.3. 94. S28. 342. 344. and to the Cnd of the volume ; 
vol. ii. p. 51. 55. 57. 74. 1 10 — 112. l 62 .) and Otter (Mem. de I’Aciideinic 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. ISI, 132.). 'J'hc readers of Tacitus may 
aptly compare Vespasian and Mucianus, with Moawijah and Amrou. 
Yet the resemblance is still more in the situation, than in the characters of 
the men. 

t AI Wakidi had likewise composed a separate history of the conquest 
of Egypt, which Mr. Ockl-ey could never procure; and his own inquiries 
(vbl. i. p. 344 — 362.) have added very little to the original text of Euty- 
cl|t|s (Annal. tom. ii. p. 296 — 323. vers. Pocock), the Melchite patriarch 
of Alexandria, who lived three hundred years after the revolution. 
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Eg\"pt, advance with confidence, and depend on the sue- 

coiir of God and of your brethren/' The experience, 
perhaps the secret intelligence, of Amroii had taught him to 
suspect the mutability of courts; and he continued his 
march till his tents were unquestionably pitched on Egyptian 
ground. He there assembled his officers, broke the seal, 
perused the epistle, gravely inquired the name and situation 
of the place, and declared his ready obedience to the com- 
mands of the caliph. After a siege of thirty daysf he took 
possession of Earmah or Pelusiuni ; and that key of* Egypt, 
as it has been justly named, unlocked the entrance of the 
country, as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and the neighbour- 
hood of tlie modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the 
east of the IVramids, at a small distance to the south of 
the Helta, ]\lem})his, one hundred and fifty furlongs in cir- 
cumference, displayed the magnificence of ancient kings. 
Under the reign of the Ptolemies and Cjesars, tlie seat of 
government was removed to the sea-coast; the ancient 
capital was eclipsed by the arts and opulence of Alexandria; 
tiu* palaces, and at length the temples, were reduced to a 
desolate and ruinous condition : yet in the age of Augustus, 
and even in that of Constantine, iN^cmpliis was still num- 
bered among the greatest and most populous of the pro- 
vincial citicb*. The banks of the Nile, in this place of the 
breadth of three thousand feet, were united by two bridges 
of’ sixty and of thirty boats, connected in the middle stream 
by the small inland of Rouda, which was covered with 
gardens and habitations f. The eastern extremity of the 
bridge was terminated b}" the town of Babylon and the camp 
ol* a Roman legion, which protected the passage of the river 

^ Stral) 0 , an accurate and attentive sjicctator, observes of Heliopolis 
vi;vi ovv sr* 7rav£pr)/xo; ^ '^roXi; (Geograph. 1 . xvii. p. 1158.); but of 
IMcmpbis be dec'lares, troX*,* h'' cr* /xtyaXn tc xai ^tvrt^cc /xet* 

AX£?'v;^p£*a;v (p. I ](>!.'; lie notices, however, the mixture of inhabitants, 
and the luin of the palace.s. In the proper Egypt, Ainniianus enumerates 
Memphis among the four cities, inaximis urbibus quibus piovincia nitet 
(xxii. l6.); and the name of Memphis appears with distinction in the 
Homan Itinerary and episcopal lists. 

t 'These rare and curious facts, the breadth (29-lC feet) and the bridge 
of the Nile, are only to be found in the Danish traveller and the Nubian 
geographer (p. 98.)* 
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and the second capital of Egypt. This important fortress, 
which might fairly be described as a part of Memphis or 
Misrah, was invested by the arms of the lieutenant of Omar : 
a reinforcement of four thousand Saracens soon arrived in 
his camp; and the military engines, which battered the 
walls, may be imputed to the art and labour of his Syrian 
allies. Yet the siege was protracted to seven months; and 
the rash invaders were encompassed and threatened b}" the 
inundation of the Nile*. Their last assault was bold and 
successful : they passed the ditch, which had been fortified 
with iron spikes, applied their scaling-ladders, entered the 
fortress with the shout of God is victorious!” and drove 
the remnant of the Greeks to their boats and the isle of 
lioiida, Tlte spot was afterwards recommended to the con- 
queror by the easy communication with the gulf and the 
peninsula of Arabia: the remains of INlemphis w^ere de- 
serted ; the tents oi' the Arabs were converted into per- 
manent habitations : and the first moscli was blessed by 
llic presence of fourscore companions of Mahomet^. A 
new city arose in their camp on the eastward bank of 
the Nile ; and the contiguous quarters of Babylon and 
i'osiat are coni’ouiuled in their j)reseut decay by the 
appellation of old ^vlisrah or Cairo, of which they form 
an extensive suburb. Init the name of Cairo, the town 
of victory, more strictly belongs to the modern capital, 
which was founded in the tenth century by the Fatimite 
cali[)hs'J:. It has gradually receded from the river, but the 
continuity of buildings may be traced by an attentive eye 
from the monuments of Sesostris to those of Saladin §. 

^ From the month of April, the Nile begins imperceptibly to rise : the 
swell becomes strong and visible in the moon aher the sLiminer solstice 
(Plin. Hist. N.it. V. 10.), and is usually proclaimed at Cairo on St. Peter’s 
day (June 09 ). A legister of thirty successive years mai ks i he greatest 
height of the waters between July 25 and August IB (Maillet, Description 
de i’Fgypte, lettre xi. p. G7, &c* Pocock's Description of the East, vol. i. 
p. 2C0. Shaw’s 1’ ravels, p. 383.). 

t Murtadi, Merveillcs de TEgypte, 243—259. expatiates on the 
subiect with the zeal and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and his local 
traditions have a strong air of truth and accuracy. 

I D’Hcrbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 233. 

§ The position of New and of Old Cairo is w'cll knowm, and has been 
often described. Two writers who were intimately acquainted with an- 
cient and modern Egypt, have fixed, after a learned inquiry, the city of 
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Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, 
must have retreated to the desert, had they not found a 
powerful alliance in the heart of the country. The rapid 
conquest of Alexander was assisted by the superstition and 
revolt of the natives ; they abhorred their Persian oppressors, 
the disciples of the Magi, who had burnt the temples of 
Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of 
the god Apis*. After a period of ten centuries the same 
revolution was renewed by a similar cause ; and ir\ the sup- 
port of an incomprehensible creed, the zeal of the Coptic 
Christians was eqinilly ardent. I lij>ve already explained the 
origin and progress of the Monophysiie controversy, and the 
persecution of the emperors, which converted a sect into a 
nation, and alienated Egypt fmm their religion and govern- 
ment. The Saracens were received as the deliverers of the 
Jacobite church ; and a secret and eflectiial treaty was 
opened during the siege of Mempliis between a victorious 
army and a people of slaves. A rich and noble Egyptian, of 
the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his faith to obtain 
the adininistralion of his province: in the disorders of the 
Persian war he aspired to independence : the embassy of 
Mahomet ranked iiiin among princes; but he declined, with 
rich gifts and ambiguous compliments, the proposal of a 
new religion f. The abuse of his trust exposed him to the 
resentment of H eiaclius; liis submission was delayed by 

Afompliis at Circ/i directly opposite tlic Old Cairo (Sicard, Noiivcaux 

cnioirc') dcs Missions du l^cvaiit, toin. vi. ]>. 0, G. Shaw’s Observations 
and 'I’ravcis, p. ypii — Jot.). Yet vre may not disregard the authority or 
tlic ar;;unicnts of l\)cock (vol, i. p. 25 — ti.), Niebuhr (Voyage, tom. i. 
77 — 106 .), and, above all, of d’Anville v Ocscrij)tion de TEgyptc, p. Ill, 
114. 1 JO— 149.), who have removed Memphis towaids the village ofMo- 
liannah, smiie miles farther to the south, in their heat, the disputants 
have foygot that the ample space of a metropolis covers and annihilates 
the far greater part of (he controversy. 

• Sec Herodotus, 1. iii. e. 47, 48, 49. .^Elian. Hist. Var. 1. iv. c. 8. 
Suidas in tom.ii. p. 774« Diodor. Siciil. tom. ii. 1. xvii. p. 197. 
edit. Wesseling. Tav nejc-wv li; ra says the last of these 

historians. 

t Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic damsels, with two maids, and 
one eunucli, an alabaster vase, an ingot of pure gold, oil, honey, and the 
finest white linen of Egypt, with an horse, a mule, and an ass, distinguished 
by their respective qualihrations. The eml>assy of Mahomet was dis- 
patched from Medina in the seventh year of the Hegira (A.D. 648.). 
See Gagnicr (Vie de Mahomet, tom* ii. p. 4o5, 2j6. JUJ.) horn A1 Jan- 
nabi. 
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arrogance and fear; and his conscience was prompted by in- 
terest to throw himself on the favour of the nation and the 
support of the Saracens. In his first conference with Amrou, 
he heard without indignation the usual option of the Koran^ 
the tribute, or the sword. The Greeks/’ replied Mo- 
kawkas, are determined to abide the determination of the 
sword ; but with the Greeks I desire no communion, 
either in this world or in the next, and I abjure for ever 
the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of Chalcedon, and his 
Melchlie slaves. Fpr myself and my brethren, we are 
resolved to live and die in the profession of the gospel and 
unit^ of Christ. It is impossible for us to embrace the 
revelations of your prophet; but we are desirous of peace, 
and cheerfully submit to pay tribute and obedience to his 
temporal successors.” The tribute was ascertained at two 
pieces of gold for the head of every Christian ; but old men, 
monks, women, and children, of both sexes, under sixteen 
years of age, were exempted from tliis personal assessment; 
the Copts above and below Memphis swore allegiance to the 
caliph, and promised an hospitable entertainment of three 
days to every Musulman who should travel through their 
country. By this charter of security, tlie ecclesiastical and 
civil tyranny of the Melchites was destroyed*; the ana- 
themas of St. Cyril w^ere thundered from every pulpit; and 
the sacred edifices, with the patrimony of the church, were 
restored to the national communion of the Jacobites, who 
enjoyed without moderation the moment of triumph and 
revenge. At the pressing summons of Amrou, their patri- 
arch Benjamin emerged from his desert; and, after the first 
interview, the courteous Arab affected to declare, that he 
had never conversed with a Christian priest of more in- 
nocent manners and a more venerable aspect f. In the 

* The praefecture of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been trusted 
by Herac lius to the patriarch Cyrus ( Thcophan. p. 280, 281.). ** In 

** Spain,” “said James 11. ** do you not consult voiir priests?” ** We do,'* 
replied the Catholic ambassador, “ and our affairs succeed accordingly.” 
I know not how to relate the plans of Cyrus, of paying tribute without 
impairing the revenue, and of converting Omar by his marriage with the 
emperor’s daughter (Nicephor. Breviar. p. 17, 18.)- 

t See the life of Benjamin, in Henaudot (Hist. Patriarch. .Mexandriii. 
p. 156—172.), who has enriched the conquest of Egypt with some facts 
from the Arabic text of Severus the Jacobite historian. 

VoL. VII. 2G 
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’ march from Memphis to Alexandria the lieutenant of Omar 
entrusted his safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyp- 
tians: the roads and bridges were diligently repaired ; and 
in every step of his progress, he could depend on a constant 
supply of provisions and intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, 
whose numbers could scarcely equal a tenth of the natives, 
were overwhelmed by the universal defection ; they had 
ever been hated, they were no longer feared : the magistrate 
fled from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar; and the 
distant garrisons were surprised or starved by the surround- 
ing multitudes. Had not the J\ile afforded a safe and ready 
conveyance to the sea, not an individual could have escaped, 
who by birth, or language, or office, or religion, was con- 
nected witli their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper 
Egypt, a considerable force was collected in the island of 
Delta: the natural and artificial channels of the Nile af- 
forded a succession of strong and defensible posts; and the 
TOad to Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the victory of 
the Saracens in two and twenty days of general or partial 
combat. In their annals of conquest, the siege of Alexan-^ 
dria’*^ is perhaps the most arduous and important enterprise. 
The first trading city in the world was abundantly re- 
plenished with the means of subsistence and defence. Her 
numerous inhabitants fought for the dearest of human 
lights, religion and property; and the enmity of the natives 
seemed to exclude them from the common benefit of peace 
and toleration. The sea was continually open; and if Hera- 
clius had been awake to the public distress, fresh armies of 
Homans and Barbarians might have been poured into the 
harbour to save the second capital of the empire. A cir- 
cumference of ten miles would have scattered the forces of 
the Greeks, and favoured the stratagems of an active 
enemy ; but the two sides of an oblong square w^ere covered 

* The local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by the 
master hand of the first of geographe rs (dAnville, Memoire sur I’Egypte, p. 
62—63.); but w« may borrow the eyes of the modern travcllei’s, more 
especially of Thevenot (Voyage au Levant, part i. p. 381—395.), Pocock 
(vol. i. p. 2—13.), and Niebuhr (Voyage cn Arabic, tom. i. p. 34 — 43.). 
Of the two modem rivals, Savary aud Voluey, the one may amuse, the 
other will instruct. 
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by the sea and the lake Marasotis, and each of jiarrow 
ends exposed a front of no more than ten furlongs^ Th^ 
efforts of the Arabs were not inadequate to the difficulty of 
the attempt and the value of the prize. From the throne 
of Medina, the eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and 
city: his voice excited to arms the Arabian tribes* and the 
veterans of Syria; and the merit of an holy war was recom- 
mended by the peculiar fame and fertility of Egypt. Anxi- 
ous for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the faithful 
natives devoted their labours to the service of Amrou ; some 
sparks of martial spirit were perhaps rekindled by the 
example of their allies ; and the sanguine hopes of Mokaw- 
kas had fixed his sepulchre in tlic church of St. John of 
Alexandria. Eutychius the patriarch observes, that the 
Saracens fought with the courage of lions; they repulsed 
the frequent and almost daily sallies of the besieged, and 
soon assaulted in their turn the walls and towers of the city. 
In every attack, the sword, the banner of Amrou, glittered 
in the van. of the Moslems. On a n^einorable day, he was 
betrayed by his imprudent valour; his followers who had 
entered the citadel were driven back; and the general, with 
a friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the hands of 
the Christians. When Amrou was conducted before the 
prmfect, he remembered his dignity and forgot his situa- 
tion; a lofty demeanour, and resolute language, revealed 
the lieutenant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a soldier 
was already raised to strike off the head of the audacious 
captive. His life was saved by the readiness of his slave, 
who instantly gave his master a blow on the face, and com- 
manded him, with an angry tone, to be silent in the 
presence of his superiors. The credulous Greek was de- 
ceived; he listened to the offer of a treaty, and his prisoners 
were dismissed in the hope of a more respectable embassy, 
till the joyful acclamations of the camp announced the 
return of their general, and insulted the folly of the infidels. 
At length, after 4 siege of fourteen months’^, and the loss of 

* Both Eutychius (Aniial. tom. ii. p. 319.) and Elmacih (Hist. Saracen, 
p. 38.) concur in fixing the taking>of Alexandria to Friday of the new moon of 
Moharram of the twentieth year of the Hegira (December 22, A.D. 640.). 
In reckoning backwards fourteen months spent before Alexandria^ eevea 

2 G 2 
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three and twenty thousand men, the Saracens prevailed: 
the Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished num- 
bers, and the standard of Mahomet was planted on the 
walls of the capital of Egypt. I have taken,’^ said 
Amrou to the caliph, the great city of the West. It is 
impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its riches 
and beauty ; and I shall content myself with observing, 
that it contains four thousand palaces, four thousand 
baths, four hundred theatres or places of amusement, 
twelve thousand shops for the sale of vegetable food, and 
** forty thousand tributary Jews. The town has been sub- 
clued by force of arms, without treaty or capitulation, 
and the Moslems are impatient to seize the fruits of their 
** victory The commander of the faithful rejected with 
firmness the idea of pillage, and directed his lieutenant to 
reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria for the public 
service and the propagation of the faith : the inhabitants were 
numbered; a tribute was imposed; the zeal and resentment 
of the Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites wdio sub- 
mitted to the Arabian yoke, were indulged in the obscure 
but tranquil exercise of their worship. The intelligetice 
of this disgraceful and calamitous event afflicted the declin- 
ing health of the emperor; and Ueraclius died of a dropsy 
about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria f. Under 
the minority of his grandson, the clamours of a people, de- 
prived of their daily sustenance, compelled the Byzantine 
court to underUike the recovery of the capital of Egypt. 
In the space of four years, the harbour and fortifications of 
Alexandria were twice occupied by a fleet and army of Ro- 
mans. They were twice expelled b}' the valour of Amrou, 


months before Babylon, &c. Amrou might have invaded Egypt about the 
end of the year 638 : but we are assured, that he entered the country the 
12th of Bayni, 6ib of June (Murtadi, Merveilles dc I’Egypt, p, 164. Seve- 
rus, apud Ilenaudot, p. 162.). The Saracen, and afterwards Lewis IX. of 
France, halted at Pelusium, or Damietta, during the season of tlie inunda- 
tion of the Nile. 

* Eutych. Anna!, torn. ii. p. 316. 319. 

t Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of Thcophanes and Cedrenus, 
the accuracy of Po^i (Critica, tom. ii. p. 824.) has extracted from Nicepho- 
rtis and the Chronicon Orientale tlie true date of the death of Ilcracuus, 
February lltli. A. D. 641, hfty days after the loss of Alexandria. A 
fourth 01 that time was sufficient to convey the intelligence. 
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who was recalled by the domestic peril from the distant 
wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility of the attempt, 
the repetition of the insult, and the obstinacy of the resis- 
tance, provoked him to swear, that if a third time he drove 
the infidels into the sea, he would render Alexandria as 
accessible on all sides as the house of a prostitute. Faithful 
to his promise, he dismantled several parts of the walls and 
towers, but the people was spared in the chastisement of 
the city, and the mosch of Mercy was erected on the spot 
where t,he victorious general had stopped the fury of his 
troops. 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader, if I passed 
in silence the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is de- 
scribed by the learned Abulpliaragins. The spirit of Amron 
was more curious and Iii>eral than that of his brethren, and 
in liis leisure hours, the Arabian chief was pleased witli the 
conversation of John, the last disciple of Aiumonius, and 
who derived the surname of Philoponus, from his laborious 
studies of grammar and philosf>phy *. Emboldened by this 
familiar intercourse, Pliiloponus presumed to solicit a gift, 
inestimable in Ais- opinion, contemptible in that of the Bar- 
barians; the royal library, which alone, among the spoils 
of Alexandri •, had not been appropriated by the visit and 
the seal of the conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify 
the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid integrity refused 
to alienate the minutest object without tlie consent of ihc 
caliph; and the w^ell-known answer of Omar w^as inspired 
by the ignorance of a fanatic. If these writings of the 
Greeks agree with the book of God, they are useless and 
need not be preserved : if they disagree, they arc pernicious 
and ought to be destroyed.’’ The sentence was executed 
-with blind obedience: the volumes of paper or parchment 
were distributed to the four thousand baths of the city; 
and such was their incredible multitude that six months 

* Many treatises of this lover of labour {^kXoTtovo^) are still extant; hut 
for readers of the present age, the printed and unpublished are nearly ia 
the same predicament. Moses and Aristotle are the chie^, objects of his 
verbose commentaries, one of which is dated as early as May 10th, A.D. 
dir. (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. ix. p. 458 — 468.). A modern (John Le 
Cler^, who sometimes assumed the same name, was equal to 0 I 4 Pliiloponus 
in diligence, and far superior in good sense and real knowled*^. 
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were barely sufficient for the consumption of this precious 
fuel. Since the Dynasties of Abulpharagius* * * § have been 
given to the wo44si^> a Latin version^ the tale has been 
repeatedly transcribed^and every scholar, with pious in- 
dignation^ has deplored *the irreparable shipwreck of the 
learning, the arts, and the genius, of antiquity. For my 
own part, I am strongly tempted to deny both the fact and 
the consequences. The fact is indeed marvellous ; Head 
and wonder!'' says the historian himself: and the solitary 
report of a stranger who wrote at the end of sii: hundred 
years on the confines of Madia, is overbalanced by the 
silence of two annalists of a more early date, both Christians, 
both natives of Egypt, and the most ancient of whom, the 
patriarch Eutychius, has amply described the conquest of 
Alexandria f. The rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant to 
the sound and orthodox precept of the Mahometan casuits : 
they expressly declare, that the religious books of the Jews 
and Christians, which are acquired by the right of war, 
should never be committed to the flames; aud that the 
W'orks of profane science, historians or poets, physicians or 
philosophers, may be lawfully applied to the use of the 
faithful A more destructive zeal may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the first successors of Mahomet; yet in this 
instance, the conflagration would have speedily expired ia 
tire deficiency of materials, I shall not recapitulate the 
disasters pf the Alexandrian library, the involuntary flame 
that was kindled by Caesar in his own defence §, or the 

* Abnlpharag. Dynast, p. 114. vers. Pocock, Audi quid factum sit ct 
mi rare. It would be endless to enumerate the moderns who have wondered 
and believed, but 1 may distinguish with honour the rational scepticism of 
Ilenaudot (Hist. Alex. Patriarch, p. 170.): historia .... habet aliquid 
•tTTirov ut Arahibus familiarc est. 

t This curious anccdi»te will be vainly sought in the annals of Eutychius 
and the Saracenic history of Elinacin. The silence of Abulfeda, Murtadi, 
and a crowd of Moslems, is less conclusive from their ignorance of Christian 
literature. 

X See Reland, de Jure Militari Mohammedanorum, in his iiid volume of 
Dissertations, p. 37. The reason for not burning the religious books of the 
Jews or Christians, is derived from the respect that is due to the name of 
God. 

§ Consult the collections of Frensheim (Supplement. Livian. c. 1^. 43.) 
and Usher (Annal. p. 469.). Livy himself had styled the Alexandrian 
library, elegantie return curseque egregium opus ; a liberal cncomiul^, for 
which he is pertly criticised by the narrow stoicism of Seneca (De^ran- 
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mischievous bigotry of<the Christians who studied to destroy 
the monuments of idolatry. But if we gradually descend 
from the age of the Antonines to that*of Theodosius^ we 
shall learn from a chain of contemporary witnesses, that 
the royal palace and the temple of Serapis no longer con- 
tained the four, or the seven, hundred thousand volumes, 
which had been assembled by the curiosity and magnificence 
of the Ptolemies*. Perhaps the church and seat of the 
patriarchs might be enriched with a repository of books; 
but if .the ponderous mass of Arian and Mon ophy site con- 
troversy were indeed consumed in the public baths -j-, a 
philosopher may allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately 
devoted to the benefit of mankind. I sincerely regret the 
mrore valuable libraries which have been involved in the 
ruin of the Roman empire; but when 1 seriously compute 
the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the calamities 
of war, our treasures, rather than our losses, are the object 
of my surprise. Many curious and interesting facts are 
buried in oblivion; the three great historians of Rome have 
been transmitted to our hands in a mutilated state, and we 
are deprived of many pleasing compositions of the lyric, 
iambic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet we should 
gratefully remember, that the mischances of time and 
accident have spared tlie classic works to which the suffrage 
of antiquity j: had adjudged the first place of genius and 
glory: the teachers of ancient knowledge, who are still 
extant, had perused and compared the writings of their 
predecessors nor can it fairly be presumed that any im- 

quillitate Animi, c. Q.), whose wisdom on this occasion, deviates iiit» 
nonsense. 

* Aldus Gellius (Noctes Atticae. vi. 17.)» Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxii. l6.), and Orosius (1. vi. c. J^.). They all speak in the past tense, 
and the words of Ammianus are remarkably strong; fuerunt Bibliotheca; 
innumerabiles; et loquitur monumentorum veterum concinens fides, &c. 

t Renaudot answers for versions of the Bible, Hexapla Catena Pa^ 
irunjf Commentaries, &c. (p. 170.). Our Alexandrian MS. if it came 
from Egypt, and not from Constantinople or mount Athos (Westein, 
Prolegohi, ad N. T. p. 8, &c.), might possibly be among them. 

J I have often perused with pleasure a chapter of Quintilian (Institute 
Orator, x. 1.), in which that judicious critic enumerates and appreciates 
the series of Greek and Latin classics. 

§ Such as Galen, Pliny, Aristotle, &c. On this subject Wotton (Re- 
flections on ancient and modern Learning, p. 85-r95.) argues with solid 
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portant truth, any useful discovery in art or nature, has 
heen snatched away from the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt*, Amrou .balanced the 
demands of justice and policy; the interest of the people 
of the law, who were defended by God ; and of the people 
of the alliance, who were protected by man. In the recent 
tumult of conquest and deliverance, the tongue of the 
Copts and the sword of the Arabs were most adverse to the 
tranquillity of the province. To the former, Amrou de- 
clared, that faction and falsehood w^ould be doubly chas- 
tised ; by the punishment of the accusers, whom he should 
detest as his personal enemies, and by the promotion of 
their innocent brethren, whom their envy had laboured to 
injure and supplant. He excited the latter by the motives 
of religion and honour to sustain the dignity of their cha- 
racter, to endear themselves by a modest and temperate 
conduct to God and the caliph, to spare and protect a peo- 
ple who had trusted to their faith, and to content themselves 
with the legitimate and splendid rewards of their victory. 
In the management of the revenue he disapproved the sim- 
ple but oppressive mode of a capitation, and preferred with 
reason a proportion of taxes, deducted on every branch 
from the clear profits of agriculture and commerce. A third 
part of the tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs of 
the dykes and canals, so essential to the public welfare. 
Under his administration the fertility of Egypt supplied the 
dearth of Arabia; and a string of camels, laden with corn 
and provisioiui, covered almost without an interval the long 
road from Memphis to Medina f. But the genius of Amrou 
soon renewed the maritime communication which had been 
attempted or atchieved by the Pharaohs, the IHoIeniies, or 
the Caesars; and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, 
was opened from the Nile to the Red Sea. This inland navi- 
gation, which would have joined the Mediterranean and the 

sense, against the lively exotic fancies of Sir William 'lenjiile.. The con- 
tempt of the Greeks for Barbaric science, would scarcely aamiKhc Indian 
or .-Ethiopic books into the library of Alexandria; nor is it proved that 
philosophy has sustained any real loss from their exclusion. 

* 'I’his curious and authentic intelligence of Murtadi (p. 284 — 289.) 
has not been discovered either by Mr, Ockley, or by the self-sufficient 
c«>mpilers of the Modern Universal History. 

t Kutychius, Annal. tom. ii. p. S20, Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 35. 
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Indian ocean, was soon discontinued as useless and danger- 
ous ; the throne was removed from Medina to Damascus ; 
and the Grecian fleets might have explored a passage to the 
holy cities of Arabia*. 

Of his new conquest, the caliph Omar had an imperfect 
knowledge from the voice of fame and the legends of the 
Koran. He requested that his lieutenant would place be- 
fore his eyes the realm of Pharaoh and the Amalekites ; and 
the answer of Amrou exhibits a livdy and not unfaithful 
picture of that singular country f. O commander of the 
faithful, Egypt is a compound of black earth and green 
plants, between a pulverised mountain and a red sand. 
The distance from Syene to the sea is a month’s Jonrncy 
for an liorseman. Along the valley descends a river, 
on which the blessing of the Most High reposes bolh 
in the evening and mornim;, and which rises and falls 
with the revolutions of the sun and moon. When the 
annual dispensation of providence unlocks the springs and 
fountains that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his swell- 
ing and sounding waters through the realm of Egyt>t : 
** the fields are overspread by the salutary flood ; and the 
villages communicate with each other in their painted 
barks. The retreat of the inundation deposits a fertilizing 
mud for the reception of the various seeds : the crow ds of 
husbandmen who blacken the land may be compared to a 
swarm of industrious ants ; and their native indolence is 
quickened by the lash of the task-master, and the pro- 
inise of the flowers and fruits of a plentiful increase. 
Their hope is seldom deceived ; but the riches which they 
extract from the wheat, the barley, and tlie rice, the 
legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are unequally 

* On these obscure canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself from 
d’Anville (Mem. siir I’Fgypte, p. 108 — 110. 124. 132.), and a learned 
thesis maintained and printed at Strasburg in the year 1770 (Jungciido. 
rUiTi marium fluviorumque molimina, p. 39 — 47. 68 — 70.). F>en the 
supine Turks have agitated the old project ot joining the twx) seas (Me^ 
moires du Baron dc 'I'ott, lorn. iv.). 

t A small volume, des Merveilles, &c. de I’Egypte, composed in the 
xiiith century by Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic MS. of 
Cardinal Mazarin, was published by Pierre Vatier, Paris, l600. The an- 
tiejuities of Egypt are wild and legendary: but the writer deserves credit 
and esteem for his account of the conquest and geography of his native 
country (see the correspondence of Amrou and Oisar, p. 270—289 ), 

VoL. VII. (2 H 
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shared between those who labour and those who possess. 
Accordina; to the vicissitudes of the seasons, the face of 
the country is adorned with a silver wave, a verdant erne- 
raid, and the deep yellow of a golden harvest*/' Yet 
this beneficial order is sometimes interrupted ; and the long 
delay and sudden swell of the river in the first year of the 
conquest might afford some colour to an edifying fable. It 
is said, that the annual sacrifice of a virgin f had been in- 
terdicted by the piety of Omar ; and that the Nile lay sullen 
and inactive in his shallow bed, till the mandate of the 
caliph was cast into the obedient stream, which rose in a 
single nigiit to the height of sixteen cubits. The admiration 
of the Arabs for their new conquest encouraged the license 
of their romantic spirit. We may read, in the gravest 
authors, that Egypt was crowded with twenty thousand 
cities or villages.};: lliai, exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, 
the Copts alone were found, on the assessment, six million® 
of tributary subjccls^, or twenty millions of either sex, and 
of every age : that three hundred millions of gold or silvei 


* In a twenty years residence at Caiio, the consul Maillet had contem- 
plated that varying scene, the Nile (lettre ii. particularly p. 70. tlie 
fei-tiJity of the land (lettre ix.). From a roljcj»eat Cambridge, the poeli'.. 
eye of Gray had seen the same objects with a keener glance: 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread. 

Where Nile, redundant o’er his summer lied. 

From his broad bosom life and verdure flings. 

And broods o’er Egypt with bis watVy wings; 

If with advent’rous oar, and ready sail, ^ 

"I’he dusky people drive before the gale: 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride. 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 

(Mason’s W orks, and Memoirs of Gray, p. 199» 200/. 

+ Murtadi, p. iG t— 107. The reader will not easily credit an human 
sacrifice under the Christian emperors, or a miracle of the successors of 
Mahomet. 

Maillet. Description de VEgypte, p. 22. He mentions this number 
as tile common opinion; and adds, that the generality of these villages 
oontaiii two or three thousand persons, and that many of them are more 
populous than our large cities. 

§ Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 308. 31 1. The twenty millions are com- 
puted from the following data : one twelfth of mankind above sixty, one 
third below sixteen, the proportion of men to women as 'seventeen to 
sixteen (Recliercbes siir la Population de la France, p. 71,72.). The 
president Goguet (Origine des Arts, &:c. tom. iii. p. 20, &c.) bestows 
twenty-seven millions on ancient Egypt, because the seventeen hundred 
compaBtous of Sesoslris were born on the same day. 
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wiere annually paid to the treasury of the caliph*. Our 
reason must be startled these extravagant assertions ; and 
they will become more palpable, if we assume the compass 
and measure the extent of habitable ground ; a valley from 
the tropic to Mem})his, seldom broader than twelve miles^ 
and the triangle of the Delta, a. Hat surface of two thousand 
one hundred square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the 
i>iagiiitude of Trance f. A more accurate research will jus- 
tify a more reasonable estimate. 'J'he three hiintlred mil- 
lions, credited by the error of a scribe, are reiiuced to the 
decent revenue of four iiiillioiis three hundred thousand 
pieces of gold, of which nine hundred thousand wore con- 
sumed by tlie ymy of the soldiers;};. Two aiitheiilic lists, of 
the present and of the Iwehth century, are circiunscribed 
within the respectable number of two thousand seven hun- 
dr(‘d villages and towns After a long residence at Cairo, 
a Trench consul has ventured to ar^ign abottl four millions 
of iNJahomclans, Clirirtians, and Jews, for the amplt', llioiigli 
pot incredible, seo[)e o!’ the population of i^gypt ||. 

* Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. Q18.; and tins ”ross lump is swallowed 
without scruple by irileibelot (liibliot. Onciit. p. 1031.), Arbuihnot 
(tables of ancieiil (x)ins, p. '‘Owl the tiuignes (Hist, dcs Huns, 
loni. i(i. j). 1:35.). T'liey niiebt aiiej;e the not less extravagant liberality 
ot Appian in tavoar oi'lhe Ptolemies (in praefat. ' of seventy-four myriads, 
7-i0,0O0 talents, an annual income of 185, or near 300, millions of pouiul.s 
.<;tciling, according as we leckon by the Egyptian or the Alexandrian 
talent (Bernard dc Ponderibus xAutiip p. !«().). 

t See the measurement of d’An\il!c (Mem. sur I’Egypte, p. 23, &c.)* 
After some peevish cavils, M. Pauw (Rccbciclics sur ies Lg\j)tieiis, tom, i. 
p. 118 — 121.) can only enlarge his reckoning to 2250 square leagues. 

lienaiulot, lllst. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 334. who calls the common 
reading or version of Eimaciii, error librariL lli.s own emeiKlaLiims of 
4,300,000 piece-, in the ixth century, maintains a probable medium be- 
tween the 3,000,000 which the Arabs aco^uiied by tlie conquest cjJ' Egypt 
I idem, p. 108.), and the 2,400,0u0 which the Sultan of Constantinopie 
levied in the last century (Pietro della \’allc, tom. i. p. 352. i 'rheveuot, 
part i. p, 82 1.). Pauw^ (llcchcrches, torn. ii. p. 365 — 373.) gradually 
raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the iTolemit-.s, and the Cui-sais, fioin 
six to fifteen millions of German ciowns. 

§ The list of Schultens (ImWx Geograjdi. ad calcem Vit. Saladin. yi. 5.) 
contains 2396 yilacesj that of d’Anville (Mem. sur i’Egypte, p. 29-)» hoiii 
the divan of Cairo, enumerates 2i4}6. 

jj Sec Maillet (HescriptH>n de TEgyptc, p. 28.), wlio seems to argue 
with candour and judgment. 1 am much better satisfied with tiie oliscr- 
vations than with tlie reading of the I'rench consul, lie was ignorant of 
Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy is too much delighted with the 
fictions of the Arabs. T'lieir best knowle.lge is collected by Abulfcda 
(Dcsciijd. Avgvpt. Arab, et Lat. ^Job, David MichacliSi Go.iiuga, in 

2 112 
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IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic 
ocean was first attempted by the arms of the caliph Otli- 
xnan. The pious design was approved by the companions 
of Mahomet and the chiefs of the tribes; and twenty thou- 
sand Arabs marched from Medina, with the gifts and the 
blessing of the commander of the faithful. They were 
joined in the camp of Memphis by twenty thousand of their 
conntryineii ; and the conduct of the war was entrusted to 
Abdallalrf, the son of Said and the foster-brother of the 
caliph, who had lately supplanted the conqueror and lieu- 
tenant of Egypt. Yet the favour of the prince, and th« 
merit of his favourite, could not obliterate the guilt of his 
apostacy. The early conversion of Abdallah, and his skilful 
pen, had recommended Ijim to the important office of tran- 
scribing the sheets of the Koran ; he betrayed his trust, 
corrupted the text, derided the errors which he had made, 
and fled to Mecca to escape the justice, and expose the 
ignorance, of the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca, 
he fell prostrate at the ft et of Mahomet : his tears, and the 
entreaties of Othman, extorted a reluctant pardon ; but the 
prophet declared that he had so long hesitated, to allow 
lime for some zealous disciple to avenge his injury in the 
blood of the apostate. With apj>arent fidelity and effective 
merit, he served tlie religion which it was no longer his in- 
terest to desert: his birth and talents gave liim an honour- 
able rank among the Koreish ; and, in a nation of cavalry, 
Abdallah was renowned as the boldest and most dextrous 

4to. l/7(>)» ‘'Uvl in two ictent voyages into Egypt, we are amused hy 
Savary, anti instructed hy V’oincy. I wish the latter could travel over the 
globe. 

* My conquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of 
Arabic* literature, Cardonne (tiist. de i’Afrique et de fEspagne sous la 
Domination des Arr»bes, tom. i. p. 8 — ^55.) and Otter (Hist, de f Academic 
des Insfiipiions, ttun. xxi. n. 111—1*25. and 13G.). They derive their 
principal informat-ion fmm Nb)vairi, who composed, A.U. 1*331, an Ency- 
cioptcdia in more than twenty volumes. 'I'he five general parts succes- 
sivciy tre.at of, 1. I'liNsics, *2. Man, 3. Animals, 4. Plants, and, 5. His» 
torv i and the Afiicaii aliairs are discussed in the vilh chapter of the vth 
section of th!.'- l:ot part (llciske, Piodidagmata ad Hauji Chalife Tabulas, 
p. 232 — 2;M.). Among the older historians who are quoted by Novairi 
we may disiioguish iheojiginal naiTali\e of a soldier who Jed the van of 
the Moslems. 

t See the history of .Abdallah, in A.bulfeda (V^it. Mohammed, p. 109.) 
and Gaguier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p, 45—48.). 
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horseman of Arabia. At the head of forty thousand Mos* 
lems, he advanced from Egypt into the unknown countries 
of the West. The sands of Barca might be impervious to 
a Roman legion-, but the Arabs were attended by their 
faithful camels; and the natives of the desert beheld with- 
out terror the familiar aspect of the soil and climate. After 
a painful march, they pitched their tents before the walls of 
Tripoli*, a maritime city in which the namc^ the wealth of 
the inhabitants, of the province had gradually centered, 
and which now maintains the third rank among the states of 
Barbary. A reinforcement of Greeks was surprised and cut 
in pieces on the sea-shore; but the fortifications of Tripoli 
resisted the first assaults; and the Saracens were tempted by 
the approach of the pracfect Gregory f to relinquish the la- 
bours of the siege for the perils and the hopes of a decisive 
action. If his standard was followed by one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, the regular bands of the empire 
must have been lost in the naked and disorderly crowd of 
Africans and Moors, who formed the strength, or rather 
the numbers, of his host. He rejected with indignation the 
option of the Koran or the tribute; and during several 
days, the two armies were fiercely engaged from the dawn 
of light to the hour of noon, when their fatigue and the 
excessive heat compelled them to seek shelter and refresh- 
ment in their respective camps. The daughter of Gregory, 
a maid of incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have 
fought by his side: from her earliest youth she was trained 
to mount on horseback, to draw the bow, and to wield the 
icymetar; and the richness of her arms and apparel was 

* The province and city of Tripoli are described by Leo Africanus (ia 
Kavigatione ct Viaggi di Uarnusio, toin. i. Vciietia, 1650, fol. 7(). verso J 
and Marmol (Description tie rAfiiquc, tom. ii. i). 562.). The first of 
these writers was a Moor, a scholar, and a traveller, who composed or 
translated his Afi lean geography in a state of captivity at Rome, where 
he had assumed the name and religion of pope Leo. X. In a similar cap- 
tivity among the Moors, the Spaniard Mai niol, a soldier of Charles V. 
compiled his Description of Africa, tr anslated by d’Ablancourt into hrench 
(Paris, 1667, S veds. in 4to.). Marmol had read and seen, but he is des- 
titute of the curious and exfenstve observation which abemnds in the 
original wor k of Leo the Afr ican. 

t Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, rather than tlMs death, of 
Gregory, lie brands the praitect wdth the name of Tufatyiot; he had 
probably assumed the purple (Chronograph, p. 285.). 
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conspicuous in the foremost ranks of the battle. Her hand, 
with an hundred thousand pieces of gold, was c>frered for 
the head of the Arabian general, and the youths of Africa 
were excited by the prospect of the glorious prize. At the 
pressing solicitation of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his 
person from the field ; but the Saracens w^ere discouraged by 
the retreat of their leader, and the repetition of these equal 
or unsuccessful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, wiio afterwards became the adversary 
of Ali and the father of a caliph, had signalized his valour 
in Egypt, and Zobeir^ was the first who planted a scaling- 
ladder against the walls of Babylon. In the African war he 
was detached from the standard of Abdallah. On the news 
of the battle, Zobier, with twelve companions, cut his way 
through the camp of the Oieeks, and pressed forwaids, 
without tasting either food or repose, to partake of the 
dangers of his brethren. He cast his eyes round the field: 
Where,’* said he, is our general f” In his lent.” 
Is the tent a station for the general of the Moslems?” 
Abdallah represented w ith a blush the importance of his own 
life, and the temptation that w^as held forth hy the lionian 
pifiefect. Betort,” said Zobier, on the infldeJs their 
ungenerous attempt. Proclaim through the ranks, tliat 
the head of Gregory shall be repaid with his captive 
daughter, and the equal sum of one hundred thousand 
pieces of gold.” To the courage and discretion of Zo- 
bier the lieutenant of the caliph entrusted the execution 
of his own stratagem, which inclined the long-disputed 
balance in favour of the Saracens. Supplying by activity 
and artiflee the deficiency of numbers, a part of their forces 
lay concealed in their tents, \yhile tlie remainder prolonged 
an irregular skirmish with the enemy, till the sun was high 
in the heavens. On both sides they letired w'ilh fainting 
steps: their horses were unbridled, their armour was laid 
aside, .and the hostile nations prepared, or seemed to pre- 
pare, for the refreshment of the evening, and the encounter 

• See in Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 4^).), the death of 
Zoheir, wbich was honoured will) the tears of Ali, against whom he hatl 
rebelled. His valour at the siege of Babylon, if indeed it be the same 
person, is mentioned by IJutychius (Aimairtom. ii. p. 308.). 
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of the ensuing day. On a sudden, the charge was sounded ; 
the Arabian camp poured forth iier swarm of fresh and 
intrepid warriors; and the long line of the Greeks and Afri- 
cans was surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new squadrons 
of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanaticism, might appear 
as a band of angels descending from the sky. The prsefect 
himself w' as slain hy the hand of Zobicr: his daughter, who 
sought revenge and death, was surrounded and made pri- 
soner; and the fugitives involved in their disaster the town 
of Sufetula, to which they escaped from the sabres and 
lances of tlie Arabs. Sufetula was built one hundred and 
fifty miles to the South of Carthage: a gentle declivity is 
watered by a running stream, and shaded by a grove of Juni- 
per trees; and, in tlie ruins of a triumpliial arch, a portico, 
and tiiree temples of the Corinthian order, curiosity may 
yet admire the niagnilicencc of the Romans*. After the 
full of this I'pulcnt city, the provincials and Barbarians im- 
plored on all sides the mercy of the conqueror. His vanity 
or liis zeal might be Haltered by offers of tribute or profes- 
sions of faith: but his losses, his fatigues, and the progress 
of an epidemical disease, prevented a solid establishment ; 
and the Saracens, after a campaign of fifteen months, re- 
treated to the confines of Egypt, with the captives and the 
wealth of their African expedition. The caliph’s fifth was 
granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment of five 
hundred thousand pieces of gold f ; hut the state was doubly 
injured by this fallacious transaction, if each foot-soldier 
had shared one thousand, and each horseman three thousand, 
pieces, in the real division of the plunder. Tlie autiior of 
the death of Gregory was expected to have claimed the 
most precious reward of the victory: from his silence it 
might be piesumed that he had fallen in the battle, till the 
tears and exclaiwations of the pra^fect’s daughter at the sight 
of Zobier revealed the valour and modesty of that gallant 
soldier. The unfortunate virgin w^as offered, and almost re- 

• Sbaw's Travels p. 1 18. 1 19. 

t Mimica emptio says Abulfcda, erat liaic, et mira donatio; quando- 
quidem Othman, ejus nomine luimmos ex aerario prius ablatos aerario 
praestabat {Annul. Moslem, p. 78.). lilmacin (in his cloudy version, p. 
39.) seems to report the same job. When the Arabs besieged the palace 
•f Othman, it stood high in their catalogue of giievauccs. 
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jectcd as a slave, by her father’s murderer, who cooly 
declared that his sword was consecrated to the service of 
religion; and that he laboured for a recompence far above 
the charms of mortal beauty, or the riches of this transitory 
life. A reward congenial to his temper, was the honourable 
commission of announcing to the caliph Othman the success 
of his arms. The companions, the chiefs, and the people, 
were assembled in the mosch of Medina, to hear the inte- 
resting narrative of Zobeir; and, as the orator forgot nothing 
except the merit of his own counsels and actions, ‘the name 
of Abdallah was joined by the Arabians, with the heroic 
names of Caled and Amrou*. 

The western conquests of the Saracens were suspended 
near twenty years, till their dissensions were composed by the 
establishment of the house of Ommiyah : and the caliph 
Moawiyah was invited by the cries of the Africans them- 
selves. The successors of Heraclius had been informed of 
the tribute which they had been compelled to stipulate with 
the Arabs; but instead of beiug moved to pity and relieve 
their distress, they imposed, as an ©quivaleul or a fine, a 
second tribute of a similar amount. The ears of the Byzan- 
tine ministers w^ere shut against the complaints of their 
poverty and ruin: their despair was reduced to prefer the 
dominion of a single master; and the extortions of the 
patriarch of Carthage, who was invested with civil and 
military power, provoked the sectaries, and even the 
Catholics, of the Roman prjovince to abjure the religion as 
well as the authority of their lyranls. The first lieutenant 
of Moawiyah acquired a just renown, subdued an impor- 
tant city, defeated an army of tliirty thousand Greeks, 
swept away fourscore thousand captives, and enriched with 
their spoils the bold adventurers of Syria and Egypt +. But 

* ErcrpaTiu^at Lapaxvo* rrct xai 

TirfTo> TfxTrwi xai evt avru xtiuwo"* xa* 
ruv urEr{i4^a». Theophan. Cluonograph. p, 985. edit. Paris, llis 

chronology is loose and inaccurate. 

t Theophanes (in Chronograph, p. 293.) inserts the vague rumours 
that might reacli Constantinople, of the western co»jquests of the Arabs; 
and 1 learn from Paul Warnofrid, deacon of AquiJcia (de Gestis Lango- 
bard. 1. v. c. 13.), that r!t this lime they scut a fleet from Alexandria into- 
the Sicilian and African sr^s. 
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the title of conrjueror of Africa is more justly due to his 
successor Akbali. He marched from Damascus at the head 
of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs; and the genuine 
force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful aid and 
conversion of many thousand Barbarians. It would be diffi- 
cult, nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate line of the 
progress of Akbah. The interior regions have been peopled 
by the Orientals with fictitious armies and imaginary cita- 
dels. In the warlike province of Zab or 'Niimidia, four- 
score thousand of the natives might assemble in arms ; but 
the number of three hundred and sixty towns is incom- 
patible with the ignorance or decay of husbandry* * * § ; and a 
circumference of three leagues will not be justified by the 
ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the ancient metropolis of that 
inland country. As we approach the sea-coast, the well- 
known cities of Bugiaf, and Tangier J define the more cer- 
tain limits of the Saracen victories. A remnant of trade 
still adheres to the commodious harbour of Bugia, which, in 
a more prosperous age, is said to have contained about 
twenty thousand houses; and the plenty of iron which is 
dug from the adjacent mountains might have supplied a 
braver people writh the instruments of defence. The remote 
position and venerable antiquity of Tingi, or Tangier, have 
been decorated by the Greek and Arabian fables; but the 
figurative expressions of the latter, that the walls were con- 
structed of brass, and that the roofs were covered with gold 
and silver, may be interpreted as the emblems of strength 
and opulence. The province of Mauritania, Tingitana§, 

* See Novairi (apud Otter, p. 118.)^ Leo Africanus (fol. 81. •cerso')^ 
who reckons only cinque citta e infinite casal, Marmol (Description tie 
I’Afrique, toin. iii. p. 33.), and Shaw (Travels, p. 57.05 — 08 ). 

t Leo African, fol. 58. verso, .50. recto. Mearmo), tom.ii. p. 415. Shaw, 
p. 43. 

X Leo African, fol. 52. Marmol. tom ii. p. 228. 

§ Regio ignobihs, et vix quicquam illustre fortita, parvis oppidis habi- 
tatur, parva fluinina emittit, solo quam viris meiior et segnitie gentis 
obscura. Poinnonius Mela, i. 5. iii. 10. Mela deserves the more credit 
since his own IMKeiiician ancestors had migrated from Tingitana to Spain 
(see, in ii. 0. a passage of that geographer so cruelly tortured by Salmasius, 
Isaac Vossiiis, and the most virulent of critics, James Gronovius), He 
lived at tlie time of the fin.-il reduction of that country by the emperor 
Claudius, yet almost thirty >cars afterwards, Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. i.) com- 
plains of bis authors, too lazy to inquire, too proud to Cttnfes.s their 
raiir.c of that wild and remote province. 

VoL. Vll. 2 1 
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which assumed the name of the capital, had been imper- 
fectly discovered and settled by the Romans; the five colo- 
nies were confined to a narrow pale, and the more southern 
parts were seldom explored except by the agents of luxury, 
who searched the forests for ivory and the citron wood^, 
and the shores of the ocean fof the purple shell-fish. The 
fearless Akbah plunged into the heart of the country, tra- 
versed the wilderness in which his successors erected the 
splendid capitals of Fez and Morocco*!-, and at length pene- 
trated to the verge of the Atlantic and the great desert. The 
river Sus descends from the western sides of mount Allas, 
fertilises, like the Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls into the 
.sea at a moderate distance from the Canary, or Fortunate, 
islands. Its banks were inhabited by the last of the Moors, 
a race of savages, without laws, or discipline, or religion: 
they were astonished by the strange and irresistible terrors 
of the Oriental arms ; and as they possessed neither gold 
nor silver, the richest spoil was the beauty of the female 
captives, some of whom were afterwards sold for a thousand 
pieces of gold. The career, though not the zeal, of Akbalx 
was checked by the prospect of a boundless ocean, lid; 
spurred his horse into the waves, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed with the lone of a fanatic: Great God ! 

if my course were not stopped by this sea, I would still 
** go on, to the unknown kingdoms of the West, preaching 
the unity of thy holy name, and putting to the sword the 
rebellious nations who worship any other gods than thee 

* The foolish fashion of this citron wood prevailed at Rome among the 
men, as much as the taste for pearls among the women. A round board 
or tabic, four or five feet in diameter, sold for the price of an estate (late- 
fiindii taxatione), eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds sterling (Plin. 
Hist. Natur. \iii. 20.). i conceive that 1 must npt confound the tree citrus^ 
with that of the fruit citrum* But f am not botanist enough to define the 
former (ft is like the wild cypress) by the vulgar or Linnaean name; nor 
will 1 decide whether the citrum be the orange or the lemon. Salmasiu 
apMars to exhaust the subject, but he too often involves himself in tin* 
web of his disorderly erudition (Plinian. Exercitat. tom. ii. p. 666, &c.). 

t Leo African, fol. l6. verso. Marinol, tom. ii. p. 28. This province, 
the first scene of the exploits and greatness of Xhecherifs, is often men- 
tioned in the curious history of that dynasty at the end of the iiid volume 
of Marmol, Description dc I’Afrique. The iiid vol. of the Recherches 
llistoriques sur les Maui es (lately ])ublishcd at Paris) illustrates the history 
and geography of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. 

J Otter (p. 1 19 .) has given the strong lone of fanaticism to this excla- 
mation, which Cardonne (p.37.) has softened to a pious wish of preaching 
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Yet this Mahometan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, 
was unable to preserre his recent conquests. By the uni- 
versal defection of the Greeks and Africans, he was recalled 
from the shores of the Atlantic', and the surrounding multi- 
tudes left him only the resource of an honourable death. 
The last scene was dignified by an example of national 
virtue. An ambitious chief, who had disputed the command 
^lnd failed in the attempt, was led about as a prisoner in the 
camp of the Arabian general. The insurgents had trusted 
to his discontent and revenge; he disdained their offers and 
revealed their designs. In the hour of danger, the grateful 
Akbah unlocked his fetters, and advised him to retire; he 
chose to die under the banner of his rival. Embracing as 
friends and martyrs, the}' unsheathed their scymetars, broke 
their scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat, till 
they fell by each other’s side on the last of their slaughtered 
countrymen. The third general or governor of Africa, 
Zuheir, avenged and encountered the fate of his predecessor. 
He vanquished the natives in many battles; he was over- 
thrown by a powerful army, which Constantinople had sent 
to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to 
join the invaders, to share the plunder, to profess the faith, 
and to revolt to their savage state of independence and idola- 
try, on the first retreat or misfortune of the Moslems. The 
prudence of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian colony 
in the heart of Africa; a citadel that might curb the 
levity of the Barbarians; a place of refuge to secure, 
against the accidents of war, the wealth and the families of 
the Saracens. With this view, and under the modest title 
of the station of a caravan, he planted this colony in fif- 
tieth year of the Hegira. In its present decay, Cudroan* 
still holds the second rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from 
whidi it is distant about fifty miles to the southf; its inland 


the Koran. Yet they had both the same text of Novairi before their 
eyes. 

• The foundation of Cairoan is mentioned by Ockley (Hist, of the Sa- 
racens, vol. ii. p. 129, 130 ) i and the situation, mosch, &c. of the city are 
described by Leo Africanus (fol. 75.), Marmol (tom. ii. p. 532.), and Shaw 
(p. 115 .), 

t A portentous, though frequent, mistake has been the confounding, 

£j£ 
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situation twelve miles westward of the sea, has protected the 
city from the Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts 
and serpents were extirpated, when the forest, or rather wil- 
dcriiess, w^as cleared, the vestiges of a Roman town were 
discovered in a sandy plain : the vegetable food of Cairoan 
is brought from afar; and the scareit}’ of springs constrains 
the inhabitants to collect in cisterns and reservoirs a preca- 
rious supply of rain water. These obstacles were subdued by 
the industry of Akbah ; he traced a circumference of three 
thousand and six hundred paces, which lie encompassed with 
a brick wall ; in the spac e of five years, the governor’s palace 
was surrounded with a suflicient number of private habita- 
tions ; a spacious moscli was supported by five hundred co- 
Imnns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian marble; and 
Cairoan became the seat of learning as well as of empire. 
Rut these were the glories of a later age ; the new colony 
was shaken by the successive defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, 
and the western expeditions were again interrupted by tlie 
civil discord of the Arabian monarchy. The son of the va- 
liant Zobeir maintained a war of twelve years, a siege of 
seven months against the house of Ommiyah. Abdallah was 
said to unite the fierceness of the lion w ith the subtlety of the 
fox; but if he inherited the courage, he was devoid of the 
generosity of his father*. 

The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdaima- 
lek to vcsiimc tlio conquest of Africa; the standard was deli- 
vered to llassun govciiior of Egypt, and the revenue of that 
kingdom, with an army of forty thousand men, was conse- 
crated to tiic important service. In the vicissitudes of w^ar, 
the interior provinces had been alternately won and lost by 
the Si^j^acens. Rut the sca-coast still remained in the hands 

fmm a slight similitude of name, the CyrciK (»f (he Greeks, and the Caivonn 
of the Aiv.hs, two eifies which aie separate'! by an interval of a thousand 
miles along the sca-coast. 'I'he great 'riiuauus has not escaped this fault, 
the less excusable as it is i onnected with a formal and elaborate description 
of Africa (llisloriar. I. vii. c. ‘ 2 . in tom. i. p. 210 . edit. Buckley). 

* Besides the Arahic chumiclcs of Abulfeda, Elmacin, and Abulphara- 
giiis, ifiuler the Ixxiiid \ea» of the [legira, we may consult dTlcrbelot 
(Bihliot, Orient, p. 7 -) and Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. S 39 — 
349.). 'I'hc latter has given the last and pathetic dialogue between Ab- 
dallah and his mother; but lu* has forgot a physical elTcct of Aer grief for 
iiis death, the return, at the age of ninety, and fatal consequences, of her 
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oF the Greeks ; the predecessors of Hassan had respected the 
name and fortifications of Carthage ; and the number of its 
defenders was recruited by the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. 
The arms of Hassan were bolder and more fortunate; he re- 
duced and pillaged the metropolis of Africa; and the men- 
tion of scaling-ladders may justify the suspicion that he 
anticipated^ by a sudden assault^ the more tedious operations 
of a regular siege. But the joy of the conquerors was soon 
disturbed by the appearance of the Christian succours. The 
pra3fectjand patrician John, a general of experience and re- 
nown, embarked at Constantinople the forces of the Eastern 
empire * ; they were joined by the ships and soldiers of Sicily 
and a powerful reinforcement of Goths f was obtained from 
the fears and religion of the Spanish monarch. The weight 
of the confederate navy broke the chain that guarded the en- 
trance of the harbour ; the Arabs retired to Cairoan, or Tri- 
poli ; the Christians landed; the citizens hailed the ensign 
of the cross, and the winter was idly w asted in the dream of 
victory or deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost : 
the zeal and resentment of the commander of the faithful if 
prepared in the ensuing spring a more niimerous*armament 
by sea and land ; and the patrician in his turn was compelled 
to evacuate the post and fortifications of Carthage. A se- 
cond battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Utica: the 

^ * AEovTioj • . • • affavTa vXoiy-x, rpaTtjyoy Ti iw* 

avTOi? Iwavyuv tov TIaTp*Kiov rm ToXifAitav 9r^o;c»p*crajutEypf irpof 

$ov» xiXTit ruv Zoc^otKfjvuv e{69riju>J/iy. Nicephori Constantinopolitani Bre- 
viar. p. 28 . I’lie patriarch of Constantinople, with Theophancs (Chro- 
nograph. (p. S09-)» slightly mentioned this last attempt for the relief 
of Africa. Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. p. 129 . 141 .) has nicely ascertained the 
chronology by a strict comparison of the Arabic and Byzantine historians, 
who often disagree both in time and fact. See likewise a note of Otter (p. 
121 .)- 

t Dove s*crano ridotti i nobili Romani e i Goffi; and afterwards, i Ro- 
mani suggirono e i Gotti, lasciarono Carthagine (Leo African, fol. 72. 
recto). I know not from what Arabic writer the African derived his 
Goths 5 but the fact, though new, is so interesting and so probable, that I 
will accept it on the slightest authority. 

% This commander is styled by Nicephorus B»o■i^Evs ZetpebKtfuv, a vague 
though not improper definition of the caliph. Theopbanes introduces the 
strange appellation of npoTO0X)/A/3oAof, which his interpreter Goar explains 
by Fizir Azetn. They may approach the truth in assigning the active 
part to the- minister, rather than the prince; but they forget that theOm- 
miades had only a kateb, 6r secretary^ and that the office of Vizir was 
not revived or instituted till the id2d year of the Hegira (d'Herbelot, p. 
912 .). 
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Greeks and Goths were again defeated ; and their timely 
embarkation saved them from the sword of Hassan, who had 
invested the slight and insufficient rampart of their camp. 
Whatever yet remained of Carthage, was delivered to the 
flames, and the colony of Dido* and Caesar lay desolate 
above two hundred years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of 
the old circumference was repeopled by the first of the Fati- 
niite caliphs. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
second capital of the West was represented by a mosch, a 
college without studei^ts, twenty-five or thirty shops, and the 
huts of five hundred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, 
displayed the arrogance of the Punic senators. Even that 
paltry village was swept away by the Spaniards whom Charles 
the Fifth had stationed in the fortress of the Goletta. The 
ruins of Carthage have perished ; and the place might be 
unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduct did not guide 
the footsteps of the inquisitive traveller f. 

The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians were not yet 
masters of the countr3\ In the interior provinces the Moors 
or BerhenXy feeble under the first Caesars, so formidable 
to the Byzantine princes, maintained a disorderly resistance 
to the religion and power of the successors of Mahomet. 

* According to Solitius (I. 27. p« 36. edit. Salmas.) the Carthage of Dido 
stood either 677 or 737 years; a various reading, wliich proceeds from the 
difterence of MSS, or editions (Salmas. Plinian. Exercit. tom. i. p. 228. W 
The former of these accounts, which gives 823 years before Christ, is more 
consistent with the well-weighed testimony of Velleius Paterculus; but the 
latter is preferred by our chronologists (Marsham, Canon. Chroii. p. 398.} 
as more agreeable to the Hebrew and Tyrian annals. 

t Leo African, fol. 71, verso; 72, recto. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 44/> — ^447. 
Shaw, p. 80. 

il* The history of the word Barhar may be classed under four periods. 

1. In the time of Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics might probably use 
a common idiom, the imitative sound of Barbar was applied to the ruder 
tribes, wlio-se pronunciation was most harsh, whose grammar was most de- 
defective. Kafi^ (Iliad i1. 867* with the Oxford scholiast, 

Clarke's Annotation, and Henry Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 
720 ). 2. From the time, at least, of Herodotus, it was extended to ail 
the nations who w'ere strangers to the language and manners of the Greeks. 
S. In the age of Plautus, the Romans submitted to the insult (Pompeius 
Feslus, 1. ii. p. 48. edit. Dacier), and freely gave themselves the name of 
Barliarians. They insensibly claimed an exemption for Italy, and her 
subject provinces; and at length removed the disgraceful appellation to 
the savage or hostile nations beyond the pale of the empire. 4. In every 
sense, it was due to the Moors j the familiar Word was borrowed from the 
I.»atin provincials by the Arabian conquerors, and has justly settled as a 
local denomination (Barbary) along the northern coast of Africa. 
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Under the standard of iheir queen Cahina the independent 
tribes acquired some degree of union and discipline; and as 
the Moors respected in their females the character of a pro- 
phetess, they attacked the invaders with an enthusiasm simi- 
lar to their own. The veteran bands of Hassan were inade- 
quate to the defence of Africa: the conquests of an age were 
lost in a single day ; and the Arabian chief, overwhelmed by 
the torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, and expected, 
five years, The promised succours of the caliph. After the 
retreat of the Saracens, the victorious prophetess assembled 
the Moorish chiefs, and recommended a measure of strange 
and savage policy. Our cities,” said she, and the gold 
** and silver which they contain, perpetually attract the arm^s 
of the Arabs. These vile metals are not the objects of oiir 
ambition ; we content ourselves with the simple produc- 
tions of the earth. Let us destroy these cities: let us bury 
in their ruins those pernicious treasures; and when the 
avarice of our foes shall he destitute of temptation, per- 
[laps they will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a warlike 
people.” The proposal was accepted with unanimous ap- 
plause. From Tangier to Tripoli the buildings; or at least 
the fortifications, were demolished, the fruit-trees were cut 
dow^n, thfe means of subsistence were extlr[)ated, a fertile and 
populous garden was changed into a desert, and the histo- 
rians of a more recent period could discern the frequent 
traces of the prosperity and devastation of their ancestors. 
Such is the tale of tiie modern Arabians. Yet I strongly 
suspect that their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the 
marvellous, and the fashion of extolling the philosophy of Bar- 
barians, has induced them to describe, as one voluntary act, 
the calamities of tliree hundred years since the first fury of the 
Donatists and Vandals. In the progress of the levolt Ca- 
hina had most probably contributed her share of destruction ; 
and the alarm of universal ruin might terrify and alienate 
the cities that had reluctantlj^ yielded to her nnwmrthy yoke. 
They no longer hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, the 
return of their Byzantine sovereigns; their piesent servitude 
was not alleviated by the benefits of order and Justice ; and 
the most zealous Catholic must prefer the imperfect truths of 
the Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of the Moors. The 
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general of the Saracens was again received as the saviour of 
the province : the friends of civil society conspired against 
the savages of the land ; and the royal prophetess was slain 
in the first battle which overturned the baseless fabric of her 
superstition and empire. The same spirit revived under the 
successor of Hassan ; it was finally quelled by the activity of 
Musa and his two sons ; but the number of the rebels may 
be presumed from that of three hundred thousand captives ; 
sixty thousand of wdiorn, the caliph’s fifth, were sold for the 
profit of the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the Barba- 
rian youth were enlisted in the troops; and the pious labours 
of Musa to inculcate the ki.owdedge and practice of the Ko- 
ran, accustomed the AlVicans to obey the apostle of God 
and the commander of the faithful. In their climate and 
government, their diet and habitation, the wandering Moors 
resembled the Bedoweens of the desert. With the religion, 
they were proud to adopt the language, name, and origin of 
Arabs: the blood of strangers and natives was insensibly 
mingled ; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic the same 
nation might seem to be diffused over the sandy plains of 
Asia and Africa. Yet I will not deny that fifty thousand tents 
of pure Arabians might be transported over the Nile^ and 
scattered through the Lybian desert; and 1 am not ignorant 
that five of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarous 
idiom, with the appellation and character of ze/AeVe Africans*. 

V. [n the progress of conquest from the north and south, 
the Goths and the Saracens encountered each other on the 
confines of Europe and Africa. In the opinion of the latter, 
the difference of religion is a reasonable ground of enmity 
and warfare*!-. As early as the time of Othman J .their pira- 
tical squadrons had ravaged the coast of Andalusia §; nor 

• Tho first hook of Leo Africanus, and the observations of Dr. Shaw 
(p. 220. 223. 227- 217» ^c.). will throw some light on the roving tribes of 
Harbary, of Arabian or Moorish descent. But Shaw had seen these savages 
with distant terror j and Leo, a captive in the Vatican, appears to bavcloitt 
more of his Arabic, than he could arquiie of Greek or Roman, learn- 
ing. Many of bis gross mistakes might be detected in the first period of 
the Mahometan history. 

t In a conference with a prince of tlie Greeks, Ainrou observed that 
their religion was diffei ent ; upon which score it was lawful for brotheis 
to quarrel. Ockley’s Mistoj y of the Saracens, vol. i. j). 328. 

X Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 73. vers. Reiske. 

{ The name of Andalusia is applied by the Arabs not only to the modern 
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had they forgotten the relief of Carthage by the Gothic suc- 
cours. In that age, as well as in the present, the kipgs of 
Spain were possessed of the fortress of Ceuta ; one of the 
columns of Hercules, which is divided by a narrow streight 
from the opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small por- 
tion of Mauritania was still wanting to the African conquest ; 
but Musa, in the pride of victory, was repulsed from the 
walls of Ceuta, by the vigilance and courage of count 
Julian, the general of the Goths. From his disappointment 
and perplexity, Musa was relieved by an unexpected mes- 
sage of the Christian chief, who offi^red his place, his person, 
and his sword, to the successors of Mahomet, and solicited 
the disgraceful lionour of introducing their arms into the 
heart of Spain *. If we enquire into the cause of his trea- 
chery, the Spaniards will repeat the popular story of his 
daughter Cavaf ; ol' a virgin who was seduced, or ravished, 
by her sovereign ; of a father who sacrificed his religion and 
country to the thirst of revenge. The passions of princes 
have often been licentious and destructive ; but this well- 
known talc, romantic in itself, is indiflerently supported by 
external evidence; and the history of Spain will suggest 

province, but to the whole peninsula of Spain (Gcograph. Nub. p. 151. 
d’llerbeloi, Bibliot. Orient, p. 1 14, 1 15.)* The etymology has been most 
improbably deduced from Vandaiusia, country of the Vandals (d’Anville, 
Etats dc J’Europe, p. 140, I47f &c.). But tlie Handalusia of Casiri, which 
signifies in Arabic, the region of the evening, of the West, in a word, the 
Hesperia of the Greeks, is perfectly opposite (Bibliot. Arabico-IIispana, 
tom. ii. j-s 327, &c.). 

* The fall and resurrection of the Gothic monarchy are related by 
Mariana (tom. i. p. 238 — 260. 4. vi. c. 19 — 26. 1. vii. c. 1, 2.). 'I'hat his- 
torian has infused into his noble work (Ilislorite de Rebus HispanicC, 
libri XXX. Hagac Comitum, 1733, in four volumes in folio, with the Con- 
tinuation of Mmiana), the style and spirit of a Roman classic; and after 
the xiith century, his knowledge and judgment may be safely trusted. 
But the Jesuit is not exempt from the prejudices of his order ; he adopts 
and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the most absurd of the national 
legends ; he is too careless of criticism and chronology, and supplies, from 
a lively fancy, the chasms of liistorical evidence, 'I’hcse chasms are large 
and frequent; Roderic archbishop of 'loledn, the father of the Spanish 
history, lived five hundred years after the conquest of the Arabs ; and the 
more early accounts are comprised in some meagre lines of the blind 
chronicles of Isidore of Badajoz (Pacensis), and of Alpboiijso HI. king of 
Leon, which I have seen only in the Annals of Pagi. 

t Le viol (says Voltaire) est aussi difficile a faire qu’i prouver. Des 
Eveques se seroient ils lignes pour unefille? (Hist. Generale, c, xxvi;). 
Ills argument is not logically conclusive. 

VoL. VII. 2 K 
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some motives of interest and policy more congenial to the 
breast of a veteran statesman *. After the decease or de- 
position of Witiza, his two sons were supplanted by the 
ambijion of Roderic, a noble Goth^ whose father, the duke 
or governor of a province, had fallen a victim to the pre- 
ceding tyranny. ^J'he monarchy was still elective; but ’the 
sons of Witiza, educated on tlie steps of the throne, were 
impatient of a private station. Their resentment was the 
more dan;2:erous, as it was varnished with the dissimulation 
of courts : their followers were ex(‘itcd b}^ tlie remembrance 
of favours and the promise of a revolution ; and tlieir uncle 
Oppas, arcbbisliop of I'olcdo and Seville, was the first per- 
son in the cburcl), and the second in the slate. It is pro- 
bable that Julian was involved in the disgrace of the unsue- 
cessful faction, that he had little to hope and much to fear 
from the new' reign ; and that the imprudent king could not 
forget or forgive the injuries which Rodcric and his family 
had sustained. The merit and influence of the count ren- 
dered him an useful or formidable subject : his estates were 
ample, his followers bold and numerous, and it was too 
fatally shewn that, by his Andalusian and Mauritanian 
commands, he held in his hand the keys of the Spanish 
monarchy. Too fcchle, however, to meet his sovereign in 
arms, he sought the aid of a foreign power; and his rash 
invitation of the Moors and Arabs produced the calamities 
of eight hunched years. In liis cj)istlcs, or in a personal in- 
terview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness of his coun- 
try ; the weakness of an unpopular prince ; the degeneracy 
of an effcMiiinatc people. The Goths were no longer the 
victorious Barbarians who had humbled the pride of Rome, 
despoiled the queen of nations, and penetrated from the 
Danube to the Atlantic ocean. Secluded from the world by 
the Pyrenoean mountains, the successors of Alaric had 
.slumbered in a long peace : the walls of the cities were 
mouldered into dust: the youth had abandoned the exercise 
of arms; and the presumption of their ancient renowm would 

* Tn the story of Cava, Mariana (1. vi. c. 21. p. 241, 242.) seems (o vie 
with the Luerciia of Livy. Like the ancients, he seldom quotes j and the 
olvU'st U-stiinoii) of Baronins (Annal. Ecdcs. 7\^f No. 19.), that of 
Lucas ludensis, a Gallician deacou of the xiiilh century, only says, Cava 
quam pro concubiitd wlcbatur. 
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expose them in a field of battle to the first assault of the 
invaders. The ambitious Saracen was fired by the ease and 
importance of the attempt; but the execution was delayed 
till he had consulted the commander of the faithful ; and 
his messenger returned with the permission of Walid to 
annex the unknown kingdoms of the West to the religion 
and throne of the caliphs. In his residence of Tangier, 
Musa, with secrecy and caution, continued his correspond- 
ence and hastened his preparations. But the remorse of the 
conspirators w^as soothed by the fallacious assurance that he 
should content himself with the glory and spoil, without 
aspiring to establish the Moslems beyond the sea that sepa- 
ra t es A fri c a fro m E u rope*. 

Before iNIusa would trust an army of the faithful to the 
traitors and infidels of a foreign land, he made a less dan- 
gerous trial of their strength and veracity. One hundred 
Arabs, and Tour I iindred AiVicans, passed over, in four ves- 
sels, from Tangier or Ceuta ; the place of their descent on 
the opposite shore of the streight, is marked by the name of 
Tarif their chief; and the date of this memorable event f is 
fixed to the month of Bamadan, of the ninety-first year of 
the Hegira, to the month of July, seven hundred and forty- 
eight years froiii the Spanish aiia of Caosar seven hundred 

* The Orientals, Elmacin, Abulphara^Ius, Abulfcda, pass over the con- 
quest of Spain in silence, or with a single word. 'The text of Novairi, and 
the other Arabian writers, is represented, thouoh with some E>*ciuu alioy. 
by M. de Cardonne (Mist, de i’Afn*jueet dc i’Espagne sous la Uoniinaiioii 
cles Arabes, Paris, 176/», 3 vol. in l'2nio. tom. i. p. 55 — 114.), and more 
concisely by M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. S47 — 350.). The 
librarian of the Escui iai has not sati.sfied my hopes : yet he appeal s to have 
searched with diligence his broken materials ; and the history of the con- 
quest is illustrated by some valuable fragments of the ^cnuiftc liazis (who 
wrote at Corduba, A.H.300), of lien llazil, &:c. See Bibliot. Arahico 
Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32. 105, loG. 182. 252. 319 — 3.32. On this occasion, 
the industry of Pagi has been aided by the Arabic learning of his friend 
the Abbe de Longuerue, and to their joint labours 1 am deeply indebted. 

t A mistake of Hoderic of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years of the 
Hegira with the Julian years of the JEra, has determined Baroniu.s, Ma- 
riana, and the crowd of Spanish historians, to place the first invasion in the 
year 713, and the battle ot Xeres in November 714. 'I'his anachronism 
of three years has been detected by the more correct, industry of modern 
chroDolpgists, above all, of Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. p. 109* 171 — 174.), 
who have restored the genuine state of the revolution. At the present 
time an Arabian scholar, like Cardonne, who adopts the ancient error 
(tom. i. p. 75.), is inexcusably ignorant or careless. 

I The iEra of Caesar, which io Spain was in legal and popular usa till 

2 K 8 
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and ten after the birtb'of Christ* From their first station, 
they marched eighteen miles through an hilly country to the 
castle and town of Julian*; on which (ife is still called 
Algezire) they bestowed the name of the Green Island, from 
a verdant cape that advances into the sea. Their hospitable 
entertainment, the Christians who joined their standard, 
their inroad into a fertile and unguarded province, the rich- 
ness of their spoil and the safety of their return, announced 
to their brethren the most favourable omens of victory. In 
the ensuing spring, five thousand veterans and volunteers 
were embarked under the command of Tarik, a dauntless 
and skilful soldier, wlio surpassed the expectation of his- 
chief ; and the necessary transports were provided by the 
industry of their too faithful ally. The Saracens landed + at 
the pillar or point of Europe ; the corrupt and familiar ap- 
pellation of Gibraltar (Gebel al Tarik) describes the moun- 
tain of Tarik ; and the intrenchments of his camp were the 
first outline of those {‘unifications, which, in the hands of 
our countrymen, have resisted the art and power of the house 
of Bourbon. The adjacent governors informed the court of 
Toledo of the descent and progress of the Arabs; and the 
defeat of his lieutenant Edeco, who had been commanded 
to seize and bind the presumptuous strangers, admonished 
llodcric of the magnitude of the danger. At the royal 
summons, the dukes and counts, the bishops and npbles of 
the Gothic cioiuirchy, assembled at the head of their fol- 
lowers ; and the title of king of the Iloraans, which is em- 
ployed by an Anibic historian, may be excused by the close 
affinity of language, religion, and manners, between the 

the xivth century, begins thirty-eight years before the birth of Christ. I 
would icfer the origin to the general peace by sea and land, which con- 
firmed tlie power and partition of the triumvirs (Dion. Cassius, 1. xlviii. 
p. or>J. Appiaii de Bell. Civil. 1. v. p. 1034* edit. fol.). Spain was 
a }irovince of Ciesar Octavian; and Tarragona, which raised the first 
temple to Augustus (I'acit. Annal. i. 78.), might borrow from the Orien- 
tals this mode of flatlery. 

♦ 'riw* road, the country, the old castle of count Julian, and the super- 
stitious belief of the Spaniards of hidden treasures, &c. arc describea by 
Pere Labat (Voyages en Espagne ct en Italic, tom, i. p. 807 — 217.) with 
his usual pleasantry. 

t 'I'he Nubian Geographer (p. 154.) explains the topography of the 
war; but it is highly incredible that the lieutenant of Musa shonld execute 
the desperate and useless measure of burning his ships* 
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nations of Spain. His army consisted of ninety or an hun- 
dred thousand men ; a formidable power, if their fidelity 
and discipline had been adequate to their numbers. The 
troops of Tarik had been augmented to twelve thousand 
Saracens; but the Christian malecontents were attracted by 
the influence of Julian, and a crowd of Africans most 
greedily tasted the temporal blessings of the Koran. In 
the neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres* has been 
illustrated by the encounter which determined the fate of 
the kingdom ; the stream of the Guadalete, which falls into 
the bay, divided the two camps, and marked the advancing 
and retreating skirmishes of three successive and bloody 
da3’s. On the fourth day, the two armies joined a more 
serious and decisive issue; but Alaric would have blushed at 
the sight of his unworthy successor, sustaining on his head 
a diadem of pearls, incumbered with a flowing robe of gold 
and silken einbroideiy, and reclining on a litter, or car of 
ivory, drawm by tw’o white mules. Notwithstanding the 
valour of the Saracens, they fainted under the w^eight of 
multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was overspread with 
sixteen thousand of their dead bodies. My brethren,’^ 
said Tarik to his surviving companions, the enemy is be- 

fore you, the sea is behind; whither w^ould ye fly? 

Follow 3’our general : I am resolved either to lose my life, 

or to trample on the prostrate king of the Romans.’^ 
Besides the resource of despair, he confided in the secret 
correspondence and nocturnal interviews of count Julian^ 
with the sons and the brother of Witiza. The two princes 
and the archbishop of Toledo occupied the most important 
post : their w^ell-timed defection broke the ranks of the 
Christians; each warrior was prompted by fear or suspicion 
to consult his personal safety; and ihe remains of the Gothic 
army were scattered or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of 
the three following days. Amidst the general disorder, 
Roderic started from his car, and mounted Orelia, the 
fleetest of his horses ; but he escaped from a soldier’s death 

* Xeres (the Roman colony of Asta Rejia) is only two leagues from 
Cadiz. In the xvith century it was a granary of corn; and the wine of 
Xeres is familiar to the nations of Europe (Lud. Nonii Hispania, c. IS. 
p. 54 — 56. a work of correct and concise knowledge ; d' Anville, EtaU do 
TEurope, &c. p. 154.}. 
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to perish more ignobly in the waters of the Bcelis or Guadal- 
qui ii. His diadem, his robes, and his courser, were found 
on the bank ; but as the body of the Gothic prince was lost 
in the waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must 
have been gratified with some meaner head, wliicli was ex- 
posed in triumph before the palace of Damascus. And 
such,” continues a valiant historian pf the Arabs, is the 
fate of those kings who withdraw themselves from a field 
of battle*.” 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, 
that his only hope was in the ruin of his country. After the 
battle of Xercs be rccouiiijeiuled the most efieclual measures 
to the victorious Saracen. Tlie king of tlie Goths is slain ; 
tlieir princes are lied before you, the army is routed, the 
nation is astonished. Secure with sufficient detaebments 
the cities of Dictica; but in person, and without delay, 
march to the royal citj' of Toledo, and allow not the 
distracted Christians either lime or tranquillity for the 
election of a new monarcb.” Tarik listened to his advice. 
A Roman captive and proselyte, who had been enfranchised 
by the caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven hundred 
liorse: he swam the river, surprised llie town, and drove 
tlie Christians into the great church, where they defended 
tiiemselves above three months. Another detachment re- 
duced the sea-coast of Bcciica, which in the last period of 
the Moorish powder has comprised in a narrow space the 
populous kingdom of Grenackv. The march of Tarik from 
the Bentis to the Tagus f, \y as directed through the Sierra 
Morena, that separates Andalusia and Castille, till he ap- 
peared ill arms under the walls of Toledo The most 

* Id sane infortunli regibus pedem cx aclc referentibus sacpccontingit. 
Ben Haz'd of Grenada, ii) Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, torn, ii, p. 327. Some 
credulous Spaniards believe tliat king Itodcric, or lloderigo, escaped to an 
hermit^s cell ; and othcri^ that be was cast alive into a tub full of serpents, 
from whence be exclaimed, witha lamentable voice, “ they devour the part 
“ w’ith wiiifli I have so grievously sinned.” (Don Quixote, part ii. 1. iii. c. i.). 

t The direct road from Corduba to Toledo w-as measured by Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mules in 72J hours; but a larger computation must be adopted for 
the slow and devious marches of an anny. The Anibs traversed the. pro- 
vince of La Mancha, w hicli the pen of Cervantes has transfonned into classkC 
ground to the reader of every nation. 

t The antiquities of Toledo, Urds Parra in the Punic wars, Urh Regia 
ill the vith century, arc briefly described by Nonius (llispania, c. 69. p. 131 
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zealous of the Catholics had escaped with the relics of their 
saints; and if the gates were shut, it was only till the victor 
had subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The vo- 
luntary exiles were allowed to depart with their effects: 
seven churches were appropriated to the Christian w'orship; 
the archbishop and his clergy w^ere at liberty to exercise 
their functions, the monks to practise or neglect their 
penance; and the Goths and Romans were lelt in all civil 
and criminal cases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their 
own laws and magistrates. But if the justice of Tarik pro- 
tected the Christians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the 
Jews, to whose secret or open i\id he was indebted for his 
jnost important acquisitions, rersccuted by the kings and 
synods of Sj)ain, who had often pressed the alternative of 
banishment or baptism, that outcast nation embraced the 
moment of revenge: the comparison of their past and pre- 
sent state was the pledge of their fidelity; and llie alliance 
between the disciples of Moses and of Mahomet, was 
maintained till the final aera of their common expulsion. 
From the royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian leader spread 
liis conquests to the north, over the modern realms of Cas- 
fillc and Leon; but it is needless to enumerate the cities 
that yielded on his approach, or again to describe the table 
of emerald transported from the East by the Romans, 
acquired by the Gotbs among the spoils of Rome, and pre- 
sented by the Arabs to the throne of Damascus. Beyond 
tlie Austrian mountains, the maritime townof Gijon was the 
term f of the lieutenant of Musa, who had performed, witli 

— 186.). Tie borrows from Iloderic the fatale palatium of Moorish por- 
traits; but iijodcstly insinuates that it wns no more than u Itomun arnphi- 
tlicatrc, 

^ Tn the Illstoria Arahum (c. 9. p. 17. ad ealeem Ehnaciu), Roderic of 
T«)le(Io dcsciibcs the cmcraltl tables, and inserts the name of Medinat AI- 
iHcyda in Arabic words arul letters. IJe appears to be coiiversunt with tlie 
Mahometan writers; but 1 cannot agree with M. de Guignes (Hist, des 
Iluns, tom. i. p. 850.), that he had read and transcribed Novairi; because 
Ilf was dead an hundred years before Novairi composed his history. This 
mistake is founded on a still grosser error. M. de Guignes confounds the 
historian Roderic Xirnencs archbishop of Toledo in the xiiith century, with 
cardinal Xiincncs who governed Spain in the beginning of the xvith, aitd 
was the subject, not the author, of historical compositions. 

i 'J arik might have inscribed on the last rock, the boast rtf Regnard and 
his companions in their Lapland journey, ** I*iic tandem stetimus, nobis ubi 
** defuit orbis.’^ 
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the speed of a traveller, his victorious march, of seven 
hundred miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Bay of 
Biscay. The failure of land compelled him to retreat : and 
he was recalled to Toledo, to excuse his presumption of 
subduing a kingdom in the absence of his general. Spain, 
which, in a more savage and disorderly state, had resisted, 
two hundred years, the arms of the Romans, was over-run 
in a few months by those of the Saracens; and such was 
the eagerness of submission and treaty, that the governor 
of Cordova is recorded as the only chief who fell, without 
conditions, a prisoner into their hands. The cause of the 
Goths had been irrevocably judged in the field of Xeres; 
and, in the national dismay, each part of the monarchy de- 
clined a contest with the antagonist who had vanquished the 
united strength of the whole*. That strength had been 
wasted by two successive seasons of lamine and pestilence; 
and the governors, who were impatient to surrender, might 
exaggerate the difficulty of collecting the provisions of a 
siege. To disarm the Christians, superstition likewise contri- 
buted her terrors : and the subtle Arab encouraged the report 
of dreams, oiiicns^ and prophecies, and of the portraits of 
the destined conquerors of Spain, that were discovered on 
breaking open an apartment of the royal palace. Yet a 
spark of the vital flame was still alive: some invincible 
fugitives preferred a life of poverty and freedom in the 
Austrian vallies; the hardy mountaineers repulsed the slaves 
of the caliphs; and the sword of Pelagius has been trans- 
formed into the sceptre of the catholic kings^f*. 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause 
of Musa degenerated into envy ; and he began, not to com- 
plain, but to fear that Tarik would leave him nothing to 
subdue. At the head of ten thousand Arabs and eight 
thousand Africans, he passed over in person from Mauri- 
tania to Spain: the first of his companions were the noblest 

• Such was the argument of the traitor Oppas, and every chief to whom 
it was addressed did not answer with the spirit of Pelagius : Omnis llispania 
cludum sub uno regiinine Gotliorum, omms exercitus Ilispaniae in uno con- 
gregatus Ismaclitarum non valuit susiinere iinpetum. Chron. Alplionsi 
llcgis, apud Pagf, tom. iii. p, 177. 

t The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Asturias is distinctly thoogb 
concisely noticed by d*Anville (Etats de TEurope, p. 1^9.), 
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of the Koreish; his eldest son was left in the command of 
Africa; the three younger brethren were of an age and 
spirit to second the boldest enterprises of their father. At 
his landing in Algezire, he was respectfully entertained by 
count Julian^ who stifled his inward remorse, and testified^ 
both in words and actions, that the victory of the Arabs 
had not impaired his attachment to their cause. Some ene- 
mies yet remained for the sword of Musa. The tardy re- 
pentance of the Goths had compared their own numbers 
and those of the invaders ; the cities from which the march 
of Tarik had declined, considered themselves as impregna- 
ble ; and the bravest patriots defended the fortifications of 
Seville and Merida. They were successively besieged and 
reduced by the labour of Musa, w^ho transported his camp 
from the Bcetis to the Anas, from the Guadalquivir to the 
Guadiana. When he beheld the works of Roman mag- 
nificence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the triumphal arches, 
and the theatre, of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, I 
should imagine,’* said he to his four companions, that 
the human race must have united their art and power in 
the foundation of this city ; happy is the man who shall 
become its master:** lie aspired to that happiness, but 
the l]merita?is sustained on this occasion the honour of their 
descent from the veteran legionaries of Augustus*. Dis- 
daining the confinement of their walls, they gave battle to 
the Arabs on the plain ; but an ambuscade rising from the 
shelter of a quarry, or a ruin, chastised their indiscretion 
and intercepted their return. The wooden turrets of as- 
sault were rolled forwards to the foot of the rampart; but 
the defence of Meiida was obstinate and long; and the 
castle of the martyrs was a perpetual testimony of the losses 
of the Moslems. The constancy of the besieged w^as at 
length subdued by famine and despair ; and the prudent 
victor disguised his impatience under the names of clemency 
and esteem. The alternative of exile or tribute was al- 

* The honourable relics of the Cantabrian war Cassius, I. liii. p. 

720.) were planted in this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of Spain (sub- 
mittit cui tola suos Hispania fasces) Nonius (llispania^ c. 31. p. i06— 110.) 
enumerates the ancient structures, but concludes with a sigh: Urbs hsc 
olim nobilissima ad magiiam incolarum infrequeutiam dciapsa «st «t praeter 
prises claritatis ruinas nihil ostendit. 

Vo^ VIL 2 L 
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lowed ; the churches were divided betv^een the two reli- 
gions; and the wealth of those who had fallen in the siege^p 
or retired to Gallicia, was confiscated as the reward of the 
faithful. In the midway between Merida and Toledo, tlie 
lieutenant of iNIiisa saluted the vicegerent of the ca]i|3h, 
and conducted him to tlie palace of the Gothic kings. 
Tlicir first interview was cold and formal ; a rigid account 
was exacted of tiic treasures of Spain ; the character of 
Tarilv was exposed to suspicion and obloquy ; and the hero 
was imprisoned, reviled, and ignominioiisly scourged by 
the hand, or the command of Musa. Yet so strict was the 
discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the 
Moslems, tliat after this public indignity, Tarik 
could serve arid be truslcd in the reduction of the Tarrago- 
ncsc ])rovince. A mosch was erected at Saragossa, by the 
libcraliiy of tlie Korcish : the port of Barcelona was opened 
to the vessels of Syria; and the Goths were pursued beyond 
tlie Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province of Septi- 
mania or Languedoc*, lii the church of St. Mary at Car- 
(*assonc, Musa found, but it is improbable tliat lie leit, 
seven equestrian stivtues of massy silver; and from his iernt 
or (u)lumii of N arbonne, he returned on liis footsteps to the 
(iallician and laisitanian shores of the ocean. ])uring the 
absence of the father, his son Abdelaziz chastised the insur- 
gents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Vaientia, the 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean: Ids original treaty with the 
discreet and valiant Theodemirt will represent the manners 
and policy of the luiies. The conditiom of peace agreed 

* Roth the lnter|)rctcrs of Xovairi, do Guimics fllist. des Huns, tom. > 
j). dJO.), and ( ardoimo (Hist, do I’AlViquc el do tom. i. p. IKI, 

91. 19J, lOo.), lead Mumu iniu tlie Narlmimcsc Gaul, liut 1 find no men- 
tion of this enterprise either in Hoderic ol* Toledo, or the HISS, ol’ the J'.s- 
eurial, and the invasion of the Saracens is postponed by n French cluoniclc 
till the ixth your after tiic. coiKjuest t»f Spain, A.D. 721 (Fnj^i, Crilicu, tom. 
jii. p. 177. 105. Historians oi‘ France, toin. iii.). I mucli question wlietliei 
Musa ever passed the Pyrenees. 

f Four hundred years after Thcodenilr, liis territories of Murcia and 
Cartlmgeuia retain in tlic Nubian geographer Edrisi (p. 154. 101.) the name 
•fTadinir (D*Anville, FTats dc I’F.uropc, p. 150. Pagi, tom. iii. p. 174.). 
Jn the present decay of Spanish ngrieuiture, Mr. Swinburne (Travels into 
Spiiin, p. 119.) surveyed with jileusurc the delicious valley from Murcia to 
Ordiucla, four leagues and -u half of the finest corn, pulse, luccni, oranges, 
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and src'orn heizcecn Ahddazh^ the son of Musa, the son of 
Nassir, and Theodemir prince of the Goths, In the name 
of the most mercil’nl God, Abdchiziz makes peace on 
these conditions ; that Theodemir shall not be disturbed in 
his priiici])ality ; nor any injury be ofl'ered to the life or 
property, the wives and children, the religion and tern- 
pies, of the Christians: that Theodemir shall freely 
deliver his seven cities, Orihiiela, Valentola, Alicant, 
Mola, Vacasora, Bigcrra (now Bejir), Ora (or Opta), 
and Lorc'a: that he shall not assist or entertain the ene- 
mies of the caliph, but shall faithfully communicate his 
knowledge of their hostile designs: tJuit himself, and 
each of the Gothic nobles, shall annually pay one piece 
ol’ gold, four measures of wheal, as many of barley, 
‘‘ with a certain Y)roporlion of honey, oil, and vinegar; 
and that each of their vassals shall be taxed at one moiety 
of tlic said imposition. Given tlie fonrlh ol' Kegeh, 
‘‘ in the year of tlie Hegira ninety-four, and sul>»eribecl 
with the names of four Musulman witnesses^'.” Tlico- 
<lemir and his subjects were treated with uneoiainon lenity; 
but the rate of tribute appears to have lluetuaied from a 
tenth to a fifth, according to the submission or obstinacy of 
the Cliristiansf. In this revolution, many partial calami- 
ties were inflicted by the carnal or religious passions of the 
enthusiasts; some churclies were ]>rofaned by the new wor- 
ship: some relics or images were confounded with idols: 
the rebels were put to the sword; and one town (an obscure 
])lacc between Cordova and Seville) was razed to its founda- 
tions. Yet if we compare the invasion of Spain by the 

* Sec tljc treaty in Arabic and La»In, In tlic Bibliotlieca Arabico-lli^pana, 
tom. li. i). lOj, ido. It is hijrned tlie ^Itfi <»!’ the mouth ot* Jtcj^ob, A. II. (H. 
the i')ib of April, A.D. 71a, a (hub wbiclt bceiiis to proluuj^ the resistance of 
riieodemir and tlie goveniruent of Musa, 

t From the history of Sando\al, p. fi7. Fleury CHist. FiCcles. torn. ix. p. 
2(>1.) has given the substance ol' anotlier treaty concluded A.A!l.C. 782, A.D. 
7 81, between an Arabian chief, and ila* Goll\suud Ilonnins, of the tenhory 
of Conimbra in Portugal. The tux of the churches is lixcd at tweiity-livie 
pounds of gold ; of the inonastcries, fifty; of the caihedrals, one hundred : 
the Christians are judged by their count, but in capital cases he must con- 
sult tlie alcaide. Tlic cliurch decors must he shut, and they must respect 
tlic name of Mahoiiut. 1 have not tlie original before me; il would conhria 
or destroy a dark suspicion, that the piece lias been forjed to ititroduce the 
immunity of a neighbouring convent. 

• 2 L 2 
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Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Castille and Arragon, 
vre must applaud the moderation and discipline of the Ara- 
bian conquerors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed in the evening of 
life, though he affected to disguise his age by colouring with 
a red powder the whiteness of his beard. But in the love 
of action and glory, his breast was still fired with the ardour 
of youth ; and the possession of Spain was considered only 
as the first step to the monarchy of Europe. With a 
powerful armament by sea and land, he was preparing to 
rrpass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the 
declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, and to 
preach the unity of God on the altar of the Vatican. From 
thence subduing the Barbarians of Germany, he proposed 
to follow the course of the Danube from its source to the 
Euxine sea, to overthrow the Greek or Roman empire of 
Constantinople, and returning from Europe to Asia, to 
unite his new acquisitions with Antioch and the provinces 
of Syria’*'. But his vast enterprise, perhaps of easy execu- 
tion, must have seemed extravagant to vulgar minds; and 
the visionary conqueror was soon reminded of his depen- 
dence and servitude. The friends of Tarik had effectually 
stated his services and wrongs at the court of Damascus, 
the proceedings of Musa were blamed, his intentions were 
suspected, and his dekiy in complying with the first invita- 
tion was chastised by an harsher and more peremptory sum- 
mons. An intrepid messenger of the caliph entered his 
camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of the Sara- 
cens and Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. His 
own loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated the duty of 
obedience ; and his disgrace was alleviated by the recal of 
his rival, and the permission of investing with his two go- 
vernments his two sons, Abdallah and Abdelaziz. Ills long 
triumph from Ceuta to Damascus displayed the spoils of 
Afric and the treasures of Spain ; four hundred Gothic 
nobles, with gold coronets and girdles, were distinguished 

• This design, which is attested by scteral Arabian historians (Car* 
donne, tom. j. p. 95, 96.), may be compared with that of Mithridates, to 
march from the Crima:a to Home ; or with that of C«Tsar, to conquer the 
East, and return home by the North: and all three are ]>erhaps surpassed 
by the real zud successful enterprise of Hannibal. 
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in his train: and the number of male and female captives, 
selected for th^ birth or beauty, was computed at eighteen, 
or even at thirty, thousand persons As soon as he reached 
Tiberias in Palestine, he was, apprised of the sickness and 
danger of -the caliph, by a private message from Soliman, 
his brother and presumptive heir; who wnshed to reserve for 
his own reign the spectacle of victory. Had Walid reco- 
vered, the delay of Musa would have been ciiminal: he 
pursued his march, and found an enemy on the throne. In 
his trial before a partial judge, against a popular antagonist, 
he was convicted of vanity arid falsehood ; and a fine of two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold either exhausted his po- 
verty or proved his rapaciousness. The unworthy treatment 
of Tarik was revenged by a similar indignitj’^; and the 
veteran commander, after a public whipping, stood a whole 
day in the sun before the palace gate, till he obtained a 
decent exile, under the pious name of a pilgrimage to 
M ecca. The resentment of the caliph might have been 
satiated with the ruin of Musa; but his fears demanded the 
extirpation of a potent and injured family. A sentence of 
death was intimated with secrecy and speed to the trusty 
servants of the throne both in Africa and Spain : and the 
forms, if not the substance, of justice were superseded in 
this bloody execution. In the mosch or palace of Cordova, 
Abdelaziz was slain by the swords of the conspirators; they 
accused their governor of claiming the honours of royalty: 
and his scandalous marriage with Egilona, the widow of 
lioderic, offended the prejudices both of the Christians and 
Moslems. By a refinement of cruelty, the head of the son 
was presented to the father with an insulting question, 
whether he acknowledged the features pf the rebel ? I 

know his features,” he exclaimed with indignation ; 1 

assert his innocence; and I imprecate the same, a jusler, 
fate against the authors of his death.” The age and 
despair of Musa raised him above the power of kings; and 
he expired at Mecca of the anguish of a broken heart. 
His rival was more favourably treated : his services were 
forgiven; and Tarik was permitted to mingle with the crowd 
of slaves^. I am ignorant whether count Julian was re- 

• I much rrgret our loss, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works of 
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warded with the death which he deserved indeed, though 
not From the hands of the Saracens; but the tale of their 
ingratitude to the sons of Witiza is disproved by the most 
unquestionable evidence. The twoajqjVTi^ y^^uths were rein* 
stated in the private patrimony of their father ; bo ^ on the 
decease of Eba the elder, his daughter was unjustly de- 
spoiled of her portion by ilie violence of her uncle Sigebut. 
The Gotiiic maid pleaded her cause before the caliph Tlas- 
heim, and obtained the restitution of her inheritance ; but 
she w'as given in marriage to a noble Arabian, and their two 
sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the 
consideration that was due to their origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the in- 
troduction of strangers and the imitative spirit of the na- 
tives; and Spain, wliich had been successively tinctured 
with Punic, and l\oman, and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a 
few generations, the name and manners of the Arabs. The 
first conquerors, and the tw’enty successive lieutenants of the 
caliphs, were attended by a numerous train of civil and mi- 
litary followers, w ho preferred a distant fortune to a narrow 
home : the private and public interest was promoted by the 
establishment of faithful colonies; and the cities of Spain 
w'cre proud to commemorate the tribe or country of their 
Eastern progenitors. Tlie victorious though motly bands of 
'larilv and INI usa asserted, by the name of Spaniardi^y their 
original claim of eoiKpiesl ; yet they allowed their brethren 
of f'gypl to share their cslablisimients of Murcia and Lisbon. 
The royal legion of Damascus w’as ])lantcd at Cordova; that 
of Emesa at Seville ; that of Kinnisrin or Ciialcis at .faeii ; 
that of Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sidonia. The 
natives of ^ emeu and Persia w^erc scattered round Toledo 
and the inland country; and the fertile seats of Grenada 
tvere bestowed on ten thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, 
the children of the purest and most noble of the Arabian 
tribes’^. A spirit of emulation, sometimes beneficial, more 

ibc viiitb century, a Life of "Musa, and a Poem on the Exploits of Tarik. 
Of tluse authentic })ieecs, the former was composed by a grandson of 
Musa, wlio had escap(<l hoin ihe massacre of ]»is kindred; tlic latlei- by 
the i/ii of tlic first Ahdalrahman caliph of Spain, who inii>ht have con- 
versed \%ith some of the veterans of the conqueror (Bibliot. Arabico- 
Hi^pal^v^ tom. ii. p. J56. l.Jp,), 

* I'lljlioi. Arab, ilis] aua, tom. ii. p. 02 . '252. The former of these 
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frequently dangerous, was nourished by these hereditary 
factions. Ten years after the conquest, a map of the p u- 
vince was presented to the calijjh : the seas, the rivers, and 
the harbour« • ' * Joitants and cities, the climate, the 
soil, and the mineral productions of the earth*. In the 
space of two centuries, the gifts of nature were improved 
by the agriculture f, the manufactures, and the commerce 
of an industrious people ; and the effects of their diligence 
have been magnitied by the idleness of their fancy. The 
first of the Ommiades who reigned in Spain solicited the 
sujiport of the Cliristians; and, in his edict of peace and 
protection, he contents liitnself with a modest imposition of 
ten thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand jiounds of silver, 
ten thousand horses, as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, 
uith an equal number of helmets and lances J. The most 
])Owerful of his successors derived from tlic same kingdoiu 
the annual tribule of twelve millions and forty-fivc thousand 
dinars or pieces of gold, about six millions of sterling 
money a sum which, in the tenth century, most probably 

«\notations is talvcii from a C/Vow/// //V/ ll/sparUyf, by an Arabian of Valcntia 
(sec the copious I'xtracts ot C'asiii, toin. ii. p. 30 — latter 
from a t:;encral Clironoloj’y of the Cahplis, and of the Afiican and Spanish 
Dynasties, with a particular History of the Kingdom of Gicnada, of 
which Casiri has ^iven almost an entire version (Ijihliot. Arahico-I lispana, 
tom. ii. p. 177 — did-)* 1 author Idjii Kluilch, a native of Grenada, 
and a eonteinporary of No^airi and Abulfeda (born A.D. 1313, di(*d 
A.D. 1374\ was an historian, geographer, pliysician, Jicct, iScv. (tom. ii. 
p. 

^ Cardomic, Hist, dc rAfri<jMc ct de rEspagne, tom. i. p. I lb, 117. 

t A co|)ious treatise of ]nisl»andry, l>y an Araidan of Seville, in the 
xiitii ecnturv, is in the Kscurial library, and Casii i had some tlioughfs of 
traikdating it. lie gives a list of the authors quoted, Arabs, as well as 
Greeks, Latins, &:c. ; but it is much if the Andalusian saw these strangers 
fhreugh the medium of his countryman Columella (Casiri, Jiibliot. Ara- 
bieo-1 lispana, tom. i. p. — 338.). 

X Bibliot. Aiabico-I lispana, tom. ii. p. lOt. Casiri translates the ori- 
ginal testimony of the historian Hasis, as it is alleged in the Arabic Bio- 
grajdna Ilispanica, pars ix. But 1 am most exceedingly surprised at tlic 
address, Brineipibus ciuterisque Cliristianis llispanis suis Casfcl/a. 'I'be 
name of Castelhe was unknown in the viiilh century j the kingdom was not 
erected till tlie \car 1022, an hundred years after the time of Ihisis (Bih- 
liot. tom. ii. p. .330.), and the appellation was always expressive, not of 
a tjibutary province, but of a line of castle.^ independent of the Mooiish 
yoke (d’Anville, Ltats de rEurope, p. 160— -170.). Had Casiri been a 
critic, he would have cleared a ditKcult}^ perhaps of his own making. 

§ Cardonne, tom. j. p. S.S7, 3&8. He .computes the revemie at 
130,000,000 of French livrcs. The entire picture of peace and pro 
sperity relieves the bloody uniformity of the !Vi<iorish annals. 
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surpassed the united revenues of the Christian moiiarchs. 
His royal seat of Cordova contained six hundred moschs, 
nine hundred baths^ and tiyo hundred thousand houses : he 
gave laws to eighty cities of the first, to three hundred of 
the second and third order; and the fertile banks of the 
Guadalquivir were adorned with twelve thousand villages 
and hamlets. The Arabs might exaggerate the truth, but 
they created and they describe the most prosperous aera of 
the riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of Spain*. 

The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the prophet ; 
but, among the various precepts and examples of his life, 
the caliphs selected the lessons of toleration that might tend 
to disarm the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the 
temple and patrimony of the God of Mahomet; but he be- 
held with Jess jealousy and affection the nations of the earth. 
The polytheists and idolaters who were ignorant of his 
name, might be lawfully extirpated by his votaries but a 
wise policy supplied the obligation of justice; and after 
some acts of intolerant zeal, the Mahometan conquerors of 
IJindostan have spared the pagods of that devout and po- 
pulous country. Tlie disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and 
of Jesus, were solemnly invited to accept the more perfect 
revelation of Mahomet; but if they preferred the payment 
of a moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom of 
conscience and religious worship J. In a field of battle^ the 

* I am happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, which 
has only been distributed in presents by the court of Madrid: Bibliotheca 
Jlrabtco-Jltspa?{a Kscurialeiisis, opera et studio Michaelis Cnsiri, Spro 
Maronifa:, Matriii, in folio, tomus prior, 1760. touius posterior, 1770. 
T'he execution of this work dues honour to the Spanish press; the MSS. 
to the number of mdcccli, are judiciously classed by the editor, and 
his copious extracts throw light on the Mahometan literature and 
history of Spain. 'I’liese relics are now secure, but the task has been su- 
pinely delayed, till in the year i671 a fire consumed the greatest part of 
the Esciirial library, rich in the spoils of Grenada and Morocco. 

t The as they arc styled, qui tolcrari nequeunt, are, 1. Those 

who, besides Qod, worship the suii, moon, or idols. 2. Atheists. Utri- 
que, quamdiu princeps aliquis inter Mohammedanos superest oppiignan 
dehent donee religionem amplectantur, ncc requies iis concedenda est, 
ncc pretium acccptamlum pro obtinendd conscreiitiac libertate (Reland, 
Dissertat. X. de Jure Militari Mohammedan, tom. iii. p. 14.}* A rigid 
theory. 

J The distinction between a proscribed and a tolerated sect, between 
the Haf'bii and the People of the Book, the believers in some divine reve- 
latioiit is correctly defined in the conversation of the caliph A1 Mamun 
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forfeit iives of the prUdiaers were redeemcA by 4be*prore8sioii 
of Islam ; the. females were botind to embrace the religion of 
their^ma^ters^ and a race of sincere proselytes was gradually 
multiplied by the education of the infant captives. But the 
millions of African aagi Asiatic conveiDs^ who swelled the 
native band of the faith fnl Arabs^ must have been allured^ 
rather than constrained^ to declare their belief in one God 
and the apostle of God;. By the repetition of a sentence 
and the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, the cap- 
tive or jthe criminal, arose in a .moment the free and equal 
companion of the victorious Moslems. Every sin was ex- 
piated, every engagement was dissolved : the vow of celi- 
bacy was superseded by the indulgence of nature; tbe active 
spirits who slept in the cloister were awakened by the 
trumpet of the Saracens; and in the convulsion of the 
world, every member of a new society ascended to the na- 
iural level of his capacity and courage. The minds of the 
multitude were tempted by the invisible as well as temporal 
blessings of the Arabian prophet; and charity will hope 
that many of his proselytes entertained a serious conviction 
of the truth and sanctity of his revelation. In tbe eyes of 
an inquisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy of the hu- 
man and the divine pature. More pure than the system of 
Zoroaster, more liberal than the law of Moses, the religion 
of Mahomet might seem less inconsistent with reason, than 
the creed of mystery and superstition, which, in the seventh 
century, disgraced the simplicity of the gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the na« 
tional religion has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. 
The ambiguous theology of the Magi stood alone among the 
sects gf the East:^ but the profane writings of Zoroaster* 

with the idolaters or Sabaeans of Cbarrse. llottinger, Hist. Orient p. 107^ 
108 . 

• The Zend or Pazend, the bibie of the Ghebers, is reckoned by them- 
selves, or at least by the Mahometans, among the ten books which Abra- 
ham received from heaven; and their religion is honourably styled the 
religion of Abraham (d’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 701 .; Hyde, de Reli- 
gione veterum Persarum, c* iii. p. 37 » 28 , &c.). 1 miich fear that we do 
not possess any pure and free description of the system of ^roaster, 
Pr. Prid^aux (Cfonnection, vol. i« p. 300 . octavo) adopki the opinion, 
that hf had been the slave and scholar of some Jewish prophet in the 
captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the Persians, wbo liave been jibe masU^rs 

VoL.yii. 2M 
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mightj under the reverend name of Abraham^ be dextrously 
Oonnected with the chain of divine revelation. Their evil 
principle^ the daemon Ahriman, might be represented as the 
rival or as the creature of the God of light. The templfs 
of Persia were devoid of images; but the worship of the 
sun and of fire might be stigmatized as a gross and criminal 
idolatry*. The milder sentiment was consecrated by the 
practice of Mahomet f and the prudence of the caliphs: 
the Magians or Ghebers were ranked with the Jews and 
Christians among the people of the written law X ; and as 
late as the third century of the Hegira, the city of Herat 
will afford a lively contrast of private zeal and public 
toleration^. Under the payment of an annual tribute, the 
Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers of Herat, their 
civil and religious liberties: but the recent and humble 
mosch was overshadowed by the antique splendour of the 
adjoining temple of fire. A fanatic Imam deplored, in bis 
sermons, the scandalous neighbourhood, and accused the 
weakness or indifference of the faithful. Excited by his voice, 
the people assembled in tumult; the two houses of payer 
were consumed by the flames, but the vacant ground was 
immediately occupied by the foundations of a new mosch. 
The injured Magi appealed to the sovereign of Chorasan; 
he promised justice and relief ; when, behold ! four thousand 
citizens of Herat, of a grave character and mature age, 
unanimously swore that the idolatrous fane had never existed; 


•f the Jews, would assert the honour, a poor honour, of being tkeir 
masters. 

• The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amusing picture of the Oriental 
world, represent in the most odious /colours the Mugiaus, or worshippers of 
fire, to whom they attribute the annual sacrihee of a Musulman. The 
religion of Zoroaster has not the least affinity with that of the Hindoos, yet 
they are often confounded by the Mahometans; and the sword of Tiiiiour 
was sharpened by this mistake (Hist, de Timour Bee, par Cherefeddin A Li 
Ycadi, 1. V.). 

t Viede Mahomet, par Gagiiier, tom. iii. p. 114, 115. 

X Hcf tres tectse, Judtsi, Christiani, ct qui inter Persas Magorum insti- 
tute nfkficti sunt* P^pnii hbri dicuntar (Reland, Dissertat. 

tom. hi. p. 15.). 1'he ealipb A1 Maiiiun confirms this honourable distinction 
in favour of the three sects, with tlie vague and equivocal religioit of the 
Sabteans, under which the luicient polytheists of Cnairte were aliowed to 
shelter their idolatrous worship (Hottmger, Hist. Orient, p. IdT, IdS.). 

§ This singular stoiy is related by d'Herlidot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 449, 449.) 
on the faith of Kbondemir, and by Mircbond himself (Hist, prionim Reguia 
f enama, Ac. p. 9, lo. not. p. 68, 89.). 
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the inquisition was silenced| and their conscience was satis- 
fied (says the historian Mirchond *) with this holy and meri- 
torious perjury i*. But the greatest part of the temples of 
Persia were ruined by the insensible and general desertion of 
their votaries. It was insensible, since it is not accompanied 
with any memorial of time or place^ of persecution or 
resistance. It was general, since the whole realm, from 
Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the faith of the Koran; and 
the preservation of the native tongue reveals the descent of 
the Mahometans of Persia;];. In the mountains and deserts, 
an obstinate race of unbelievers adhered to the superstition 
of their fathers; and a faint tradition of the Magian theo-- 
logy is kept alive in the province of Kirman, along the 
banks of the Indus, among the exiles of Surat, and in the 
colony, which, in the last century, was planted by Shaw 
Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. The chief pontiff ha^ 
retired to mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues from the city of 
Yezd : the perpetual fire (if it continue to burp) is inac- 
cessible to the profane; but his residence is the school, the 
oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the Ghebers, whose hard and 
uniform features attest the unmingled purity of their blood. 
Under the jurisdiction of their elders, eighty thousand fami- 
lies maintain an innocent and industrious life ; their subsist- 

* Mirchond (Mohammed Emir Khoondab Shah), a native of Herat, com- 
posed in the Peu-sian language a general history of the East, from the creation 
to the year of the Hegira 875 (A.D. 1471). In the year 904 (A.D. 1498) 
the historian obtained the command of a princely library, and his applauded 
work, in seven or twelve parts, was abbreviated in three volumes by his son 
Khondemir, A. H. 927, A. U. 1520. The two writers, most accurately dit- 
tinguisheJ by Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Genghizcan, p. 5S7, 538. 544, 545.), 
are looicly confounded by d’iWbelot (p. 358. 410. 994, 995.) : but his nu- 
merous extracts, under tbe improper name of Khondemir^ belong to the 
father rather than the son. The historian of Genghizcan refers to a MS. of 
Mirchond, which he received from the hands of his friend d’Herbelot himself. 
A curious fragment (the Taherian and SofTarian Dynasties) has been lately 
Published in Persic and Latin (Viennse 1782, in 4to. cum notis Bernard de 
Jciiisch; and the editor allow's us to hope for a continuutioii of Mirchond. 

t Quo testimonio boni sc quidpiain prsstitisse opinabantur. Yet Mirchond 
must have condemned their zeal, since he approved the legailoleration of the 
Magi, cui (the fire temple) pcracto, singulis annis censQ, uti sacra Moham- 
medis lege cautum, ab omnibus molestiis ac oneribus liberu esse licuit. 

I The last Magian of name and power appears to be Mardavige the Dile- 
mite, who, in the beginning of the 10th ceatu^, reigned in ttie noithern 
provinces of Persia, near the Caspian Sea (d'lferbelot, Bibliut. Orient, p. 
335.). But his soldiers and successors, the Btrwides^ eittier p^ofcB^M!d or 
embraced the Mahometan faith ; and under tlieir dynasty (AiD. 933—1020) 
I should place the fall of the religion of Zoroaster. 

£M2 
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ence is derived from some curious manufactures and me* 
chanic trades; and they cultivate the earth with the fervour 
of a religious duty. Their ignorance withstood the despotism 
of Shaw Abbas, who demanded with threats and tortures the 
prophetic books of Zoroaster; and this obscure remnant of 
the Marians is spared by the moderation or contempt of 
their present sovereigns*. 

The northern coast of Africa is flic only land in which the 
light of the Gospel, after a long and perfect establishment, 
has been totally extinguished. The arts, which had been 
taught by Carthage and Rome, were involved in a cloud of 
ignorance; the doctrine of Cyprian and Augustin was no 
longer studied. Five hundred episcopal churches were over- 
turned by the hostile fury of the Donatists, the Vandals, 
and the Moors. The zeal and numbers of the clergy 
declined: and the people, without discipline, or knowledge, 
or hope, submissively sunk under the yoke of the Arabian 
prophet. Within fifty years after the expulsion of the 
Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa informed the caliph that the 
tribute of the infidels w'as abolished by their conversion f; 
and, though he sought to disguise his fraud and rebellion, 
his specious pretence was drawn from the rapid and exten- 
.sive progress of the Mahometan faith. In the next age, an 
extraordinary mission of five bishops was detached from 
Alexandria to Caiioan. They were ordained by the Jaco- 
bite patriarch to cherish and revive the dying embers of 
Christianity J : but the interposition of a foreign prelate, a 
atraiiger to the Latins, an enemy to the Catholics, supposes 
the decay and dissolution of the African hierarchy. It was 
Tio longer the time when the successor of St. Cyprian, at the 
head of a numerous synod, could maintaia an equal contest 

• The present state of the Ghebers in Persia, is taken from Sir John 
Charrhn, not indeed the most learned, but the most judicious and inquisi* 
tive of onr inod<*rn travellers (Voytmes in Perse, tom. ii. p. 10§. 179 — 187. 
in 4to). His brethroii, Pietro della Valle, Qlearius, Thevenot, Tavernier, 
Ac. whom 1 linve fruitlessly searched, liad neither eyes nor attention for this 
interesting people. . 

+ Tlie letier of Ahduulrahman, governor or tyrant of Africa, to. the ca- 
liph Ahotil Abbas, the iirst of the Abassides, is dated A. H- 132 (Cardonne, 
Hist. d’Afrique ct do fEspngne, tom. i. p. 168.). 

t Bihliotheque Orieiitalo, p. 66* Kenaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 28t, 
288. 
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with the ambition of the Roman pontiff. In the eleventh 
century, the unfortunate priest wh® was seated on the ruins 
of Carthage, implored the arms and the protection of the 
Vatican ; and he bitterly complains that his naked body had 
been scourged by the Saracens, and that his authority was 
disputed by the four suffragans, the tottering pillars of his 
throne. Two epistles of Gregory the seventh * * * § are destined 
to sooth the distress of the Catholics and the pride of a 
Moorish prince. The pope assures the sultan that they 
both worship the same God^ and may hope to meet in 
the bosom of Abraham; but the complaint, that thi'ee 
bishops could no longer be found to consecrate a brother, 
announces the speeuy and inevitable ruin of the episcopal 
order. The Christians of Africa and Spain had long since 
submitted to the practice of circumcision and the legal 
abstinence from wine and pork ; and the name of Moza* 
rabes-f (adoptive Arabs) w'as applied to their civil or religious 
conformity J. About the iniddle of the twelfth century the 
worship of Christ and the succession of pastors were abow 
lished along the coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of 
Cordova and Seville, of Valencia ahd Grenada^. The 

* Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo IX. epist. S. Gregor, VII, 
1. i. epist, 22, 23, 1, iii. epist. 19, 20, 21.; and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. iv. 
A.D. 1033, No. 14. A.D. 1073, No. 13.), who investigates tlie name and 
fjrimily of the Moorish prince, with whom the proudest of the Roman pon* 
tiffs so politely corresponds. 

t Mozarabes, or Mostarabes, adscititii, as it is interpreted in Latin (Po« 
cock, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 39, 40. Bibliot. Arabico-liispana, tom. 
ii. p. 18.). The Mozarabic litui^y, the ancient ritual of the church of Toledo, 
has been attacked by the popes, and exposed to the doubtful trials of thte 
sword and ofiirc (Marian. Hist. Hispan. tom. i. 1. ix. c. 18. p. 378.). It was, 
or rather it is, in the Latin tongue; yet in the xith century it was found ne- 
cessary (A. M. C. 1087, A. D. 1039) to transcribe an Arabic version of the 
canons of the councils of Spain (Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 647.), for thfe 
use of the bishops and clergy in the Moorish kingdoms. 

J About the middle ot the xtl* century, the clergy of Cordova vras re- 
proached with this criminal compliance, by the intrepid envoy of the emperor 
Otho J. (Vit. Johan. Gorz, in Sccul. Benedict. V. No. 116. apud Fleury, 
Hist. Eccles. torn. xii. p. 91.). 

§ Pagi Critica, tom. iv. A.D. 1149, No. 8, 9. lie justly observes, that 
when Seville were retaken by Ferdinand of Castihe, no Christiana 
except captives, were found in the place ; and that the Mozarabic churchoi 
of Africa and Spain, deacribed by James a Vitriaco, A.D. 1218 (Hist. Hie- 
rosol. c. 80. p. 1096. m Gest. Dei per Fnincos, are copied from some older 
book. I shall add, that the date of the Hegira 677 (A.D, 1278) mustappiy 
to tlie copy' not the com position, of a treatise of jurisprudence, which 
states the civil rights of the Christians of Cordova (Bibliot. Arab. Hist. tom. 
i. p. 471.); and that the Jews were the only dissenters wliom Abul W^ed* 
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throne of the* Almohades, or Unitarians, was foundet! on 
the blindest fanaticism, and their extraordinary rigour 
might be provoked or justified by the recent victories and 
intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily and Casiille, of Arra- 
gon and Portugal. The faitli of the Mozarabes was occa- 
sionally revived by the papal missionaries; and, on the 
landing of Charles the fifth, some families of Latin Chris- 
tians were encouraged to rear their heads at Tunis and 
Algiers. But thfe seed of the gospel was quickly eradicated, 
and the'long province from Tripoli to the Atlantic, has lost 
all memory of the language and religion of Rome*. 

After the revolution of eleven centuries, the Jews and 
Christians of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of con- 
science which was granted by the Arabian caliphs. During 
the first age of the conquest, they suspected the loyalty of 
the Catholics, whose name of Melchites betrayed their secret 
attachment to the Greek emperor, while the Nestorians and 
Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, approved themselves the 
eincere and voluntary friends of the Mahometan govern- 
ment f. Yet this partial jealousy was healed by time and 
submission ; the churches of Egypt were shared with the Ca- 
tholics ji; and all the Oriental sects were included in the 
common benefits of toleration. The rank, the immunities, 
the domestic jurisdiction, of the patriarchs, the bishops, and 
the clergy, w^ere protected by the civil magistrate : the learn- 
ing of individuals recommended them to the employments of 
secretaries and physicians: they were enriched by the lucra- 
tive collection of the revenue ; and their merit was sometimes 


king of Cirenada (A. D. ISIS), could either discountenance or tolerate 
(tom, ii. p. ii88.). 

• Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. Leo Africaniis would liavc 
flattered his Roman masters, could he have discovered any latent relics of 
the Christianity of Africa. 

t Absit (said the Catlrolic to the Vizir of Bagdad) ut pari loco habeas 
Nestorianos, quorum practer Arabas nuilus alius rex cst, et Graecos quorum 
reges amovendo Arabibus hello non desistunt, &c. See in the Collections 
of Assemaiinus (Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 94 — 101.) the state of the Ncs- 
torians under the caliphs. 'Phat of the Jacobites is more concisely exposed 
tn the Preliminary Dissertation of the second volume of Assetnaniius. 

i Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p.S84. S«7, 388. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. 
Alex. p. SOS, 206 . 257. S3'2. A taint of the Monothelite heresy niiiiht 
render the first of the.se Greek patriarchs les< loyal to the em}>e[Ws and 
lets obnoxious to the Ar.iU. 
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rnised to the command of cities and provinces. A caliph of 
the house of Abbas was heard to declare that the Christians 
were most worthy of trust in the administration of Persia. 
The Moslems/’ said he, will abuse their present fortune; 
the Magians regret their fallen greatness ; ^nd the Jews 
are impatient for their approaching deliverance*.” But 
the slaves of despotism are. exposed to the alternatives of fa* 
vour and disgrace. The captive churches of the East have 
been afflicted in every age by the avarice or bigotry of their 
rulers ; and the ordinary and legal restraints must be oifen- 
sive to the pride or the zeal of the Christians +. About two 
hundred years after Mahomet, they were separated from 
their fellow-subjects by a turban or girdle of a Jess honour* 
able colour; instead of horses or mules, they were condemned 
to ride on asses in the attitude of women. Their public and 
private buildings were measured by a diminutive standard ; 
in the streets of the baths it is their duty to give way or bow 
down before the meanest of the people; and their testimony 
is rejected, if it may tend to the prejudice of a true believer. 
The pomp of processions, the sound of bells, or of psalmody, 
is interdicted in their worship: a decent reverence for thcw 
national faith is imposed on their sermons and conversations; 
and the sacrilegious attempt to enter amosch, or to seduce a 
Musulman, w'ill not be suffered to escape with impunity. In 
a time however of tranquillity and justice the Christians hav^ 
never been compelled to renounce the Gospel or to embrace 
the Koran ; but the punishment of death is inflicted upon 
the apostates who have professed and deserted the law of 
Mahomet. The martyrs of Cordova provoked the sentence 
of the cadhi, by the public confession of their inconstancy, 
or their passionate invectives against the person and religion 
of the prophet J. 

* Motadbed, who bad reigned from A.D. 89S to 90^. The Magians 
still held their name and rank among the religions of the empire (As- 
semanni, Bibiiot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 97.}. 

t Reland explains the general restraints of the Mahometan policy and 
jurisprudence (Dissertat. tonuiii. p. 16 — 20.). The oppressive edicts of 
the caliph Motawakkel ( A. D. 847-^861), which are still in force, are no- 
ticed by Eutyebius (Annul, tom. ii. p.448.) and d'Herbelot (Bibiiot. Orient, 
p. 640.). A persecution of the caliph Omar 11. is related, and most pro- 
bably magnified, by the Greek Theophanes (Chron. p. 334.). 

I The martyrs of Cordova (A.D. 850, &c.) arc commemorated and 
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' At the end of the first century of the Hegira, the caliphs 
were the most potent 'and' absolute monarchs of the globe. 
Their prerogative was not circumscribed, either in right or 
in fact, by the pow'e^of the nobles, the freedom of the com- 
mons, the privileges of the church, the votes of a senate, or 
the memory of a free constitution. The authority of the 
companions of Mahomet expired with their lives; and the 
chiefs or emirs of the Arabian tribes left behind, in the de- 
sert, the spirit of equaliu^ and independence. The regal and' 
sacerdotal characters were united in the successors of Maho- 
met; and if the Koran was the rule of their actions, they 
were the supreme judges and interpreters of that divine book. 
They reigned by the right of conquest over the nations of 
the East, to whom the name of liberty was unknown, and 
who were accustomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts of 
violence apd severity that were exercised at their own ex- 
pence. Under the last of the Ommiades, the Arabian em- 
pire extended two hundred days journey from east to west, 
jFrom the confines of Tartary and India to the shores of the 
Atlantic ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of the robe, 
as it is styled by their writers, the long and narrow province 
of Africa, the solid and compact dominion from Fargana to 
Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will spread on every side to the 
measure of four or five months of the march of a caravan 
We should vainly seek the indissoluble union and easy obe- 
dience that pervaded the government of Augustus and the 
Antonines; but the progress of the Mahometan religion 
diffused over this ample space a general resemblance of man- 
ners and opinions. The language and laws of the Koran 
were studied witl) equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville : 
the Moor and the Indian embraced as countrymen and bro- 


justified by St. Eulogius, who at length fell a victim himself. A synod, 
convened by the caliph, ambiguously censured their rashness, 't'he mo- 
derate Fleury cannot reconcile their conduct with the discipline of anti- 
quity, toutefois I’autorit^ de Teglise, &c. (Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. x. 
p. 415 — 522. particularly p. 451 . 608, 509.). Their authentic acts throw a 
strong though transient light on the Spanish church in the ixth century. 

* Sec the article Eslamiah, (as we say Christendom), in the Bibltothequc 
Orientalc (p. 026.). This chart of the Mahometan world is suited by the 
author, EJni Alw^ardi, to the year of the Hegira .S85 (A. D. 996). Since 
that time, the losses jn ^ain have been overWanced hv the conquests ia 
bidia, Tartary, and the European Turkey, 
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thers in the pilgrimage of Mecca ; and the Arabian language 
was adopted as the popular idiom in all the provinces to the 
westward of the Tigris *. 

♦ The Arabic of the Koran is taught a» a dead language in the college 
of Mecca. By the Danish traveller,' this ancient idiom is compared to the 
Latin; the vulgar tongue of Hejaz and Yemen to the Italian: and the 
Arabian dialects of Syria, Egypt, Africa, &c. to the Provencal, Spanish, 
and Portuguese (Niebuhr, Description de TArabic, p. 74, &c.}. 
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CHAR Lir. 

The Two Sieges of Constantinople hy the Arabs, — Their Inta* 
sion of France, and Defeat by Charles Martel , — Civil War 
of the Onimiades and Ahbassides, — Learning of the Arabs, 
•^Luxury of the Caliphs, — Naval Enterprises on Crete, Si- 
cily, and Rome, — Decay and Division of the Empire of the 
Caliphs,— Defeats and Victories of the Greek Emperors, 

W'lIEN the Arabs first issued from the desert, they must 
have been surprised at the ease and rapidity of their own 
success. But when they advanced in the career of victory 
to the banks of the Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees; 
when they had repcfitedly tried the edge of their scymetars 
and the energy of their faith, they might be equally asto- 
nished that any nation could resist their invincible arms, 
that any boundary sliould confine the dominion of the suc- 
cessor of the prophet. The confidence of soldiers and fana- 
tics may indeed be excused, since the calm historian of the 
present hour, who strives to follow the rapid course of the 
Saracens, must study to explain by what means the church 
and state were saved from this impending, and, as it should 
seem, from this inevitable danger. The deserts of Scythia 
and Sarmatia might be guarded by their extent, their cli- 
mate, their poverty, and the courage of the northern shep- 
herds ; China was remote and inaccessible ; but the greatest 
part of the temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan 
conquerors, the Greeks were exhausted by the calamities of 
war and the loss of their fairest provinces, and the Barbarians 
of Europe might justly tremble at the precipitate fall of the 
Gothic monarchy. In this inquiry I shall unfold the events 
that rescued our ancestors of Britain, and our neighbours of 
Gaul, from the civil and religious yoke of the Koran ; that 
protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed the servitude of 
Constantinople ; that invigorated the defence of the Chris- 
tians, and scattered among their enemies the seeds of divi- 
sion and decay. 
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Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
his disciples appeared in arms under the walls of Constan- 
tinople’*. They were animated by a genuine or fictitious 
saj'ing of the prophet, that, to the first army which besieged 
the city of the Cxsars, their sins were forgiven ; the long 
series of Roman triumphs would be meritoriously transferred 
to the conquerors of Mew Rome; and the wealth of nations 
was deposited in this weli-chosen seat of royalty and com- 
merce. No sooner had the caliph Moawiyah suppressed his 
rivals and established his throne, than he aspired to expiate 
the guilt'of civil blood, by the success and glory of his holy 
expedition f ; his preparations by sea and land were adequate 
to the importance of the object; his standard was entrusted 
to Sophian, a veteran warrior, but the troops were encou- 
raged by the example and presence of YezicI the son and 
presumptive heir of the commander of the faithful. The 
Greeks had little to hope, nor had their enemies any reasons 
of fear, from the courage and vigilance of the reigning em- 
peror, who disgraced the name of Constantine, and imitated 
only the inglorious years of his grandfather Hcraclius. With- 
out delay or opposition, the naval forces of the Saracens 
passed through the unguarded channel of the Hellespont, 
which even now, under the feeble and disorderly government 
of the Turks, is maintained as the natural bulwark of the ca- 
pital J. The Arabian fleet cast anchor, and the troops were 


* I'heophanes places the screw years of the siege of Constantinople in 
the year of Ciiristian aira C73 (of the Alexandrian C67>, Sept. 1 .), and 
the peace ot the Saracens, four years afterwards j a glaring inconsistency f 
whic h Petavius, Goar, and Pagi ^Critica, tom. iv. n. d.J, b l. j, have struggled 
to remove. Of the Arabians, the Hegira 62 (A. D. 672, January S.) is as* 
signed by Elmacin, the year 48 (A. D. 668, 1'eb. 20.) by Abulfeda, whose 
tes»timony I esteem the most convenient and creditable. 

t For this first siege of Constantinople, sec Nicephorns (Breviar. p. 
22.); Theophancs (Chronograph, p. 294.}; Cedrenus (Compend. p. 457.) J 
Zonaras (Hist. tom. ii. 1. xiv. p.89*)> Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 66, 
67 .); AbulWa ( A nnal. Moslem, p. 107 » 108. vei s. liciske) ; d’lterbelol 
(Bibliot. Orient. Constantinah) ; Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 
127, 128. 

X The state and defence of the Dardanelles is exposed in the Memoires 
of the Baron de I'ott (tom. iii. p, 39 — 97.), w’ho was sent to fortify them 
against the Russians. From a principal actor 1 should have expected more 
accurate details ; but he seems to write ixir the amusement, rather tiian the 
instruction, of his reader. Perhaps, on the approach of the enemy, the mi- 
nister of Constantine was occupied, like that of Mustapha, in finding tvfo 
Canary bird^ who should sing precisely the same note. 

SN 2 
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disembarked near the palace of Hebdomon, ^even miles from 
the city. 'Daring many days, from the dawn of light to the 
evening, the line of assault was extended from the golden 
gate to the eastern promontory, and the foremost warriors 
were impelled by the weight and effort of the succeeding 
columns. But* the besiegers had formed an insufEcient esti- 
mate of the strength and resources of Constantinople. The 
solid and loft}' walls were guarded by numbers and disci- 
pline: the spirit of the Romans was rekindled by the last 
danger of their religion and empire : the fugitives from the 
conquered provinces more successfully renewed the* defence 
of Damascus and Alexandria; and the Saracetis were dis* 
mayed by the strange and prodigious effects of artificial fire. 
This firm and effectual resistance diverted their arms to the 
more easy attempts of plundering the European and Asiatic 
coasts of the Propontis ; and, after keeping the sea from the 
month of April to that of September, on the approach of 
W'inter they retreated fourscore miles from the capital, to the 
isle of Cyzicus, in which they had established their magazine 
of spoil and provisions. So patient; was their perseverance, 
or so languid were their operations, that they repeated in the 
six following summers the same attack and retreat, with a 
gradual abatement of hope and vigour, till the mischances of 
shipwreck and disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled 
them to relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They might be- 
wail the loss or commemoialc the martyrdom of thirty thou* 
sand Moslems, who fell in the siege of Constantinople ; and 
the solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the curio- 
sity of the Christians themselves. That venerable Arab, one 
of the last of the companions of Mahomet, wras numbered 
among tlie ansars, or auxiliaries of Medina, who sheltered 
the head of the flying prophet. In his youth he fought, at 
Beder aud Ohud, under the holy standard : in his mature age 
he was the friend and follower of Ali ; and the last remnant 
of his strength and life was consumed in a distant and dan- 
gerous war against the enemies of the Koran, His memory 
was revered ; but the place of his burial was neglected and 
unknown, during a period of seven hundred and eighty years, 
till the conquest of Constantinople by Mahoinet the second. 
A seasonable vision (for such are the manufoetiire of every 
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religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot of the walls and 
the bottom of the harbour; and the moschof Ayub has been 
deservedly chosen for the simple and martial inauguration of 
the Turkish sultans’* * * § ^. 

The event of the siege revived, both in the East and 
West, the reputation of the Roman arms, and cast a mo* 
mentary shade over the glories of the Saracens. The Greek 
ambassador was favourably received at Damascus, in a gene- 
ral council of the emirs or Koreish : a peace, or truce, of 
thirty years was ratified between the two empires; and the 
stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty horses of a noble 
breed, fifty slaves, and three thousand pieces of gold, de- 
graded the majesty of the commander of the faithful f- 
The aged caliph was desirous of possessing his dominions, 
and ending his days in tranquillity and repose : while the 
Moors and Indians trembled at his name, his palace and 
city of Damascus was insulted by the Mardaites, or Maro- 
nites, of mount Libanus, llie firmest barrier of the empire^ 
till they were disarmed and transplanted by the suspicious 
policy of the Greeks After the revolt of Arabia and Per- 
sia, the house of Ommiyab | was reduced to the kingdoms 
of Syria and Egypt: tiieir distress and fear enforced their 
compliance with the pressing demands of the Christians; 
and the tribute was increased to a slave, an horse, and a 
thousand pieces of gold, for each of the three hundred and 

• Demetrius Cantemir’s TIist. of the Othman Empire, p. 105, 10(5. 
Rycaui's State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 10, 11. Voyages de Thevenof, 
part i. p. 189. 'Ehe Christians, who suppose that the martyr Abu Ayub 
ts vulgarly confounded with the patriarch Job, betray their own ignorance 
rather than that of the Turks. 

t Theophanes, though a Greek, deserves credit for these tributef 
(Chronograph, p. 295, 29(». 500, 501.), which are confirmed, with some 
variation, by tlie Arabic history of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 128. vers. 
Tocock). 

% The censure of Theophanes is just and pointed, tdv VufiMiKvd 
.... KOtvee it PvfiayM viro tup 

utxp* TU vt/v ( Chronograph 302, SOS.). The series of these events may 
be traced in the Annals of Theophanes, and in the Abridgment of the Pa- 
triarch Nicepborus, p. 22. 24. « 

§ These domestic revolutions are related in a clear and natural style, iiT 
the second volume of Ockley’s History of the Saracens, p. 253— S70.. 
Besides our printed authors, he draws his materials from the Arabic 
MSS. of Oxford, which he would have more deeply searched, had he been 
confined to the Bodleian library instead of the city Jail; a fate bow un« 
worthy of the man and of bis country! 
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sixtj'five days of the solar year. But as soon as the empire 
was again united by the arms and policy of Abdalmalek^ he 
disclaimed a badge of servitude not less injurious to his con- 
science than to his pride: he discontinued the payment of 
the tribute; and the resentment of the Greeks was disabled 
from action by the mad tyranny of the second Justinian, 
the just rebellion of his subjects, and the frequent change 
of his antagonists and successors. Till the reign of Abdal- 
malek, the Saracens had been content with the free posses- 
sion of the Persian and Roman treasures, in the coin of 
Chosroes and Cmsar. By the command of that caliph, a 
national mint was established, both of silver and gold, and 
the inscription of the Dinar, though it might be censured 
by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God 
of Mahomet*. Under the reign of the caliph Waled, the 
Greek language and characters were excluded from the 
accounts of the public revenue f. If this change was pro- 
ductive of the invention or familiar use of our present 
numerals, the Arabic or Indian cyphers, as they are com- 
monly styled, a regulation of office has promoted the most 
important discoveries of arithmetic, algebra, and the ma- 
thematical sciences J. 

Whilst the caliph Waled sat idle on the throne of Da- 

• Elmacin, who dates the first coinage A.H. 7(i, A.D. 695, five or six 
years later than the Greek historians, has compared the weight of the best 
or common cold dinar, to the drachm or dirhem of Kgypt (p. 77.) which 
may be equal to two pennies (48 grains) of our 'Froy weight (Hooper’s 
Enquiry into ancient Measures, p. 24 — ^36.), and equivalent to eight shiU 
lings of our sterling money, rrom the same Elmacin and the Arabian 
physicians, some dinars as high as two dirhems, as low as half a dirhem, 
may be deduced. 'Fhc piece of silver was the dirhem, both in value and 
weight ; but an old, though fair coin, struck at Waset, A.H. 88, and 
preserved in the Bodleian library, wants four grains of the Cairo standard 
(see the Modern Universal Histor}', tom. i. p. 648. of the French trans- 
lation). 

f K«i ru¥ XoyoQtffiuf 

seXX* uvrx rn 

fxufuv yXft>cr0*9j n ^v'x^n$ D r^xocc, n oxtw vtfxtcrv *) y^ec(Pi9^M» 

Thcopban. Chronograph, p. 314. This defect, if it realty existed, must 
fiave stimulated the ingenuity of the Arabs to inventor borrow. 

t According to a new thougli probable notion, maintained by M. de 
Villoison (Anecdota Gracca, tom. ii. p. 152 — 167.) ilttr cyphers are not of 
Indian or Arabic invention. They were used by the Greek and Latin 
arithmeticians long before the age of Boethius. After the extinction of 
science in the West, they were adopted by the Arabic versions from th# 
priginal MSS. and restored to the Latins about the xith century. 
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mascus, while his lieutenants atchieved the conquest of 
Transoxiana and Spain^ a third army of Saracens overspread 
the provinces of Asia Minor, and approached the borders 
of the Byzantine capital. But the attempt and disgrace of 
the second siege was reserved for his brother Soliman, 
whose ambition appears to have been quickened by a more 
active and martial spirit. In the revolutions of the Greek 
empire, after the tyrant Justinian had been punished and 
avenged, an humble secretary, Anastasius or Artemius, was 
promoted by chance or merit to the vacant purple. He was 
alarmed by the sound of war ; and his ambassador returned 
from Damascus with the tremendous news, that the Saracens 
were preparing an armament by sea and land, such as would 
transcend the experience of the past, or the belief of the 
present age. The precautions of Anastasius were not un- 
worthy of his station, or of the impending danger. He 
issued a peremptory mandate, that all persons who were not 
provided with the means of subsistence for a three years' 
siege, should evacuate the city : the public granaries and 
arsenals w^ere abundantly replenished ; the walls were re- 
stored and strengthened ; and the engines for casting stones, 
or darts, or fire, were stationed along the ramparts, or in 
the brigantines of war, of which an additional number was 
hastily constructed. To prevent, is safer, as well as more 
honourable, than to repel, an attack ; and a design was 
meditated, above the usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning 
the naval stores of the enemy, the cypress timber that had 
been hewn in mount Libanus, and was piled along the sea- 
shore of Phoenicia, for the service of the Egyptian fleet. 
This generous enterprise was defeated by the cowardice or 
treachery of the troops, who, in the new language of the 
empire, were styled of the Ohsequian Themt^. They mur- 
dered their chiefs, deserted their standard in the isle of 
Rhodes, dispersed themselves over the adjacent continent, 
and deserved pardon pr reward by investing with the purple 

• In the division of the Themes , or provinces described by Constantine 
Por^yrogenitus (de Thematibus, 1. i. p. 9, 10.), the Ohstqwum^ a Latin 
appeliatidn of the army and palace, was the fourth in the public order. 
Nice was the metropolis, and its jurisdiction extended from the Hellespont 
over the adjacent parts of Bitbynia and Phrygia (see the two naps prenxed 
hy Detisie to the Imperium Orieatafe of Baoduri^. 
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a simple officer of the revenue. The name of Theodositff 
might recommend him to the senate and people; but, after 
some months, he sunk into a cloyster, and resigned, to the 
firmer band of Leo the Isaurian, the urgent defence of the 
capital and empire. The most formidable of the Saracens, 
Moslemah the brother of the caliph, was advancing at the 
head of one hundred and twenty thousand Arabs and Per* 
sians, the greater part mounted on horses or camels; and 
the successful sieges of Tyana, Amorium, and Pergamus, 
were of sufficient duration to exercise their skill and to 
elevate their hopes. At the well-known passage of‘Abydus, 
on the Hellespont, the Mahometan arms were , transported, 
for the first time, from Asia to Europe. From thence, 
wheeling round the Thracian cities of the Propontis, Mosle- 
mah invested Constantinople on the land side, surrounded 
bis camp with a ditch and rampart, prepared and planted 
his engines of assault, and declared, by words and actions, 
a patient resolution of expecting the return of seed-time 
and harvest, should the obstinacy of the besieged prove 
equal to his own. The Greeks would gladly have ransomed 
their religion and empire, by a fine or assessment of a piece 
of gold on the head of each inhabitant of the city; but the 
liberal offer was rejected with disdain, and the presumption 
of Moslemah was exalted by the speedy approach and in- 
vincible force of the navies of Egypt and Syria. They are 
said to have amounted to eighteen hundred ships: the num- 
ber betrays their inconsiderable size ; and of the twenty 
stout and capacious vessels, whose magnitude impeded their 
progress, each was manned with no more than one hundred 
heavy armed soldiers. This huge armada proceeded on a 
smooth sea and with a gentle gale, towards the mouth of 
the Bosphorus; the surface of the streigbt was over- 
shadowed, in the language of the Greeks, with a moving 
forest, and the same fatal night had been fixed by the Sa- 
racen chief for a general assault by sea and land. To allure 
the confidence of the enemy, the emperor bad thrown aside 
the chain that usually guarded the entrance of the harbour;, 
but while they hesitated whether they should seize the op- 
pQrt;unity, or apprehend the snare, the. ministers of destruc- 
tion were at hand. The*fireships of the Greeks were launched 
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against theiu^ the Arabs, their arms, and vessels, were in- 
volved in the same flames, the disorderly fugitives were 
dashed against each other or overwhelmed in the waves ; 
and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet, that had threat- 
ened to extirpate the Roman name. A still more. fatal and 
irreparable loss was that of the caliph Soliinati, who died of 
an indigestion * in his camp near Kinnisrin or Chalcis in 
Syria, as he was preparing to lead against Constantinople 
the remaining forces of the East. The brother of Mosleinah 
was succeeded by a kinsman and an enemy ; and the throne 
of an active and able prince was degraded by the useless 
and pernicious virtues of a bigot. While he started and 
satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, the siege was 
continued through the winter by the neglect rather than by 
the resolution of the caliph Omarf. The winter proved 
uncommonly rigorous : above itu hundred days the ground 
was covered with deep snow, and the natives of the sultry 
climes of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless in 
their frozen camp. They revived on the return of spring ; a 
second effort had been^inade in their favour; and llicir 
distress was relieved by the arrival of two nuiiicrous fleets, 
laden with corn, and arms, and soldiers ; the fust from 
Alexandria, of four hundred transports and gallies; the 
jecond of three hundred and sixty vessels from the ports of 
Africa. But the Greek fires were again kindle^^^and ^tbe 
destruction was less complete, it was owing to the cyc- 
perience which had taught the Moslems tp rciyaHi safe 
^distance, or to the perfidy of the Egyptian mariners, .who 
deserted with their ships to the emperor of the Christian®# 

• The caliph had emptied two bafikets of eggs and of figs, which he 
swallowed alternately, and the repast was concluded with marrow and 
.sugar. In one of his pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliinan ate, at a single meal, 
seventy pomegranates, a kid, six fowls, and a huge quantity of the grapes 
of T'ayet. If the bill of fare be correct, we must admire the a}>petite rather 
than fbe luxury of the sovereign of Asia (Abulfcda, Anna!. Moslem, 
p. 126.)* 

t See the article of Omar Ben Abdalaziz, in the Bibliothcque Orientate 
(l>; 689, 6yo.), prasserens, says Ehnacin (p. 91*)» religionem suam rebus 
suis mundanis. He was so desirous of being with God, that be would not 
have anointed his ear (his own saying) to obtain a perfect cure of his kst 
malady. The caliph had only one shirt, and in an age of luxury, his annual 
cxpence was no more than two drachms (Abulpharagius, p. 131.)- Haud 
diu gavisus eo principe fuit orbis Mostemus (Abulfcda, p. 127.), 

Vot. VI I. 2 O 
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The trade and navigation of the capital were restored ; and 
the produce of the fisheries supplied the wants^ and even 
the luxury, of the inhabitants. But the calamities of 
famine and disease were soon felt by the troops of Moslemahj 
and as the former was miserably assuaged, so the latter was 
dreadfully propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which 
hunger compelled them to extract from the most unclean or 
unnatural food. The spirit of conquest, and even of en- 
thusiasm, was extinct : the Saracens could no longer straggle 
beyond their lines, either single or in small parties, without 
exposing themselves to the merciless retaliation of the Thra- 
cian peasants. An army of Bulgarians was attracted from 
the Danube by the gifts and promises of Leo ; and these 
savage auxiliaries made some atonement for the evils which 
they had inflicted on the empire, by the defeat and slaughter 
of twenty-two thousand Asiatics. A report was dexterously 
scattered, that the Tranks, the unknown nations of the 
Latin world, were arming by sea and land in the defence of 
the Christian cause, and their formidable aid was expected 
with far different sensations in the camp and city. At 
length, after a siege of thirteen months*, the hopeless 
Mosleinah received from the caliph the welcome permission 
of retreat. The marcli of the Arabian cavalry over the 
HeUppont and through the provinces of Asia, was executed 
witrmut dwy or molestation ; but an army of their brethren 
bad been cut in pieces on the side of Bithynia, and the re- 
mains^f the fleet was so repeatedly damaged by tempest and 
fire, that only five gallies entered the port of Alexandria to 
delate the tale of their various and almost incredible dis- 
asters +. 

In the two sieges, the deliverance of Constantinople may 
be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real 

• Both Nicephorus and Tbeophancs agree that the siege of Constanti- 
nople was raised the 15ih of August (A.D. 718) but as the former, our 
be^t witness, affirms that it contmiied thirteen months, the latter must 
be mistaken in supposing that it began on the same day of the preceding 
year. 1 do not find that Pagi has remarked this inconsistency. 

t In the second siege of Constantinople, I have followed Nioephorus 
(Brev. p. S 8 — 36.), T'heophanes (Chronograph, p. 324-^334.), Cedrenus 
(Compend. p. 449 — 452.'), Zr.naras (tom. iu p. 98 — 102 .), Elmacin (Hist. 
Wacen. p. 88 .), Abulfeda ( A nmil. Moslem, p. 126 .), and Abulpharagius 
(Dynast, p. ISO.), the most satisf ictory of the Arabs. 
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«fBcacy of the Greek Jlre* * * § . The important secret of com- 
pounding and directing this artificial flame was imparted by 
Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis in ^yria, who deserted 
from the service of the caliph to that of the emperorf. 
The skill of a chymist and engineer was equivalent to the 
succour of fleets and armies ; and this discovery or improve- 
ment of the military art was fortunately reserved for the 
distressful period, when the degenerate Romans of the East 
were incapable of contending with the warlike enthusiasm 
and youthful vigour of the Saracens. The historian who 
presumes to analize this extraordinary composition should 
suspect his own ignorance and that of his Byzantine guides, so 
prone to the marvellous, so careless, and in this instance so jea- 
lous of the trutli. From their obscure, and perhaps fallacious 
hints, it should seem that the principal ingredient of the Greek 
fire was the naptha or liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious and 
im flammable oil§, which springs from the cartl), and catches 
fire as soon as it comes in contact w^ith the air. The naptha 
was mingled, I know not by what methods or in what pro- 
portions, with sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from 


* Our sure and indefatigable guide in the middle ages and Byzantine 
history, Charles du Fresne clu Cange, has treated in several places of the 
Greek fire, and his collections leave few gleanings behind. See particu- 
larly Glossar, Med. et Infiin. Graccitat. p. 1275. sub voce Hyp OaXacrciov, 
vypov. Glossar. Med. et Infini. Latinitat. IfTn'ts Gracus. Observations 
sur Villehardouin, p. 305, 306. Observations sur Joinville, p. 71, 72- 

t Theophanes styles him (P» 295.).^ Cedrenus (p. 437.) 

brings this artist from (the ruins of) Heliopolis in Egypt j and chemistry 
was indeed the peculiar science of the Egyptians. 

X T'he naptha, the oleum incendiarum of the history of Jerusalem 
(Gest. Dei per Francos, p. 1167.), the Oriental fountain of James de 
Vitry (1. iii. c. 84.), is introduced on slight evidence and strong proba- 
bility. Cinnanuis (1. vi. p. 165.) calls the Greek fire tffvp Mn^ncov; and 
the naptha is known to abound between the Tigris and the Caspian Sea. 
According to Pliny (Mist. Natur. ii. 109 ), it was subservient to the 
revenge of Medea, and in either etymology the iXooIqv or 

(Procop. de Bel. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 11.), may fairly signify this liquid bi- 
tumen, 

§ On the different sorts of oils and bitumens, see Dr. Watson’s (the 
present bishop of LlandafF’s) Chemical Essays, vol. iii. essay i. a classic 
book, the best adapted t« infuse the taste and knowledge of Chemistry. 
The less perfect ideas of the ancients may be found in Strabo (Geograph. 
1. xvi. p. 1078.) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 108, lOQ.). Huic fNapthmJ 
magna cognatio est ignium, transiliuntuue protinus in earn undecunque 
visam. Of our travellers I am best pleased with Otter (tom* i. p. 153. 
158.). 
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ever-green firs*. From this mixture, which produced a 
tl)ick smoke and a loud explosion, proceeded a fierce and 
obstinate flame, which not onl)^ rose in perpendicular 
ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehemence in descent 
or lateral progress; instead of being extinguished, it was 
nourished and quickened, by the element of water; and 
sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only remedies that could 
damp the fury of this powerful agent, which was justly de- 
nominated by the Greeks, the. liquid, or the maritime, fire. 
For the annoyance of the enemy, it was employed with equal 
eflect, by sea and land, in battles or in sieges. It was 
either poured from the rampart in large boilers, or launched 
in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and 
javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, which had deeply 
imbibed the imflammable oil : sometimes it was deposited in 
fire-ships, the victims and instruments of a more ample 
revenge, and was most commonly blown through long tubes 
of copper, which were planted on the prow of a galley, and 
fancifully shaped into tlie mouths* of savage monsters, that 
seemed to vomit a stream of liquid and consuming fire. 
Tliis important art was preserved at Constantinople, as the 
palladium of the slate ; the gallies and artillery might occa- 
sionally be lent to the allies of Rome; but the composition 
of the Greek fire was concealed with the most jealous 
scruple, and the terror of the enemies was increased and 
prolonged by their ignorance and surprise. In the treatise 
of the administration of the empire, the royal author-f 
suggests the answers and excuses that might best elude the 
indiscreet curiosity and importunate demands of the Barba- 
rians. Tlicy should be told that the mystery of the Greek 
tire had been revealed l)\' an angel to the first and greatest 
of tlie Constantines, with a sacred injunction, that this gift 

* Anna C<nnnena lias partly drawn aside the curtain. A-jro weuxtiff, 
xecl oc,\Xm Tivuv roiyra-’v div^pov usi^<xXxv c-vvayErcct ^ccKfVov etKJCvrov* T«t# 
fj^troc Qua Tp^cpcvov KciXoi^uv koh vrocpcc. 

rn •Rrai^ovTog XajSpw xat awvepi'E* «RrvEUjut6CT» (Alexiad. 1. xiii. p. 3§3.). Else- 
where (I. xi. ]>. SCS) she mentions the property of burning, 

•RTPavEs* KXi ExaTEpa. I-eo, in the xixth chapter of bis Tactics (Opera 
Meursii, tonv vi. p. 843. edit. Lami, Florent. 1745), speaks of the new 
invention of wp [xstx fipourng Kott Kotx-aa, These are genuine and Jw- 
pcrial testimonies. 

t Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Administrat. Imperii, c. xiii. p. 64,6^ 
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of heaven, this peculiar blessing of the Romans, should 
never be communicated to any foreign nation: that the 
prince and subject were alike bound to religious silence 
under the temporal and spiritual penalties of treason and 
sacrilege; and that the impious attempt would provoke the 
sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God of the 
Christians. By these precautions the secret was confined, 
above four hundred years, to the Iton^ans of the East; andj 
at the end of the eleventh century, the Pisans, to whom 
every sea 'and every art were familiar, suflFered the effects, 
without understanding the composition, of the Greek fire. 
It was at length either discovered or stolen by the Maho- 
metans; and, in the holy wars of Syria and Egypt, they 
retorted an invention, contrived against themselves, on the 
heads of the Christians. A knight, vrho despised the swords 
and lances of the Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, 
bis owm fears, and those of his companions, at the sight 
and sound of the mischievous engine that discharged a 
torrent of the Greek fire, the feu Gregeois, as it is styled by 
the more early of the French waiters. It came flying 
through the air, says Joinville*, like a winged long-tailed 
dragon, about the thickness of an hogshead, with the report 
of thunder and the velocity of lightning; and tlie darkness 
of the night was dispelled by this deadly illumination. The 
use of the Greek, or, as it might now be called, of the 
Saracen fire, w’as continued to the middle of the fourteenth 
century f, when the scientific or casual compound of nitre, 

* Mistoire de St. Louis, p. 39. Paris, 1 668, p. 44. Paris, de flmprU 
merie Royale, 1761. The former of these editions is precious for the 
observations of Ducan^e; the latter, for the pure anti original text of 
Joinville. We must have recourse to that text to discover, that the feu 
Gregeois was shot with a pile or javelin, from an engine that acted like a 
sling. 

t The vanit)% or envy, of shaking the established property of Fame, 
has teinpted some moderns to carry gunpowder al>ove the xivth (see Sir 
William Temple, Dutens, &:c.), and the Greek fire above the viith century 
(seethe Saliiste du President des Brosses, tom, ii. p. 381.;; but their 
evidence, which precedes the vulgar aera of the invention, is seldom clear 
or satisfactory* and subsequent writers may be suspected of fraud or ere* 
dulit}". In the earliest sieges, some combustibles of oil and sulphur have 
been used, and the Greek fire has^awe affinities with gunpowder both in 
nature and effects: for the antiquity of the first, a* passage of Procopiut 
(de Bell. Goth. 1. iv. c. 11.); for that of the second, some facts in the 
Arabic history of Spain (A.D. 1249. 1312. 1332# Bibliot, Ara/b. Hisp.tojn. 
ii. p. 6, 7, 8.) are the most difficult to elude. 
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sulphur, and charcoal, effected a new revolution in the art 
of war and the history of mankind 

Constantinople and the Greek fire might exclude the 
Arabs from the eastern entrance of Europe; but in the 
West, on the side of the Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul 
were threatened and invaded by the conquerors of Spain f. 
The decline of the French monarchy invited the attack of 
tliese insatiate fanatics. The descendants of Clovis had lost 
tlie inheritance of his martial and ferocious spirit; and their 
misfortune or demerit has affixed the epithet of liiz^ to the 
last kings of the Merovingian racej. They ascended the 
throne without power, and sunk into the grave without a 
name. A country palace, in the neighbourhood of Com- 
piegne§, was allotted for their residence or prison ; but each 
year, in the month of March or May, they were conducted 
in a waggon drawn by oxen to the assembly of the Franks, 
to give audience to the foreign ambassadors, and to ratify 
the acts of tlie mayor of the palace. That domestic officer, 
was become the minister of the nation and the master of 

* That extraordinary man, I'riar Bacon, reveals two of the ingredients, 
wltpetre and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sentence of mysterious 
gibberish, as if ne dreaded the consequences of his own discovery (Bio- 
graphia Biitaunica, voi. i. p. 43o. new edition). 

t For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by Charles 
Martel, see the Ilistoria Arabum, (c. 11, 12, 13, 14.) of RodericlXimenes, 
archbishop of 'Toledo, who had before him the Christian chronicle of 
Isidore Facensis, and the Mahometan history of Novari. The Moslems 
are silent or concise in the account of their losses, but M. Cordonne 
(tom. i. p. 129, 130, 1SI.) has given apwre and simple account of all that 
he could collect from Ibn llalikan, Hidjazi, and an anonymous wiiter. 
The texts of the chronicles of France, and lives of saints, are inserted in 
the Collection of Bouquet (tom. iii.) and the annals qf Pagi, who (tom. 
iii, under the proper years) has restored the Chronolt^y, which is antici- 
pated six years in the Annals of Baronins. The Dictionary of Bayle 
f Ahderame and MunusaJ has more merit for lively reflection than origi- 
nal research. 

% Eginhurt, de Vita Caroli Magni, c. ii. p. 13 — 18. edit. Schmink, 
Utrecht, 1711. Some modern critics accuse the minister of Charlemagne 
of exaggerating the weakness of the Merovingians; but the general outline 
is just, and the French reader will for ever repeat the beautiful lines of 
Boileau's Lutriu. 

§ Mamacc^ on the Oyse, between Compiegne and Noyon, which Egin- 
hart calls pemarvi rediius villain (see the notes, and the map of ancient 
France for Dorn. Bouquet’s Collection). Compendium, or Compiegne 
was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 152.), 
and that laughing philosopher, the Abbe Galliani (Dialogues sur le Coin- 
merce d(s Bleds), may truly aiHrm, that it was the residence of the rois 
tris Chretiens et ties chcvelds. 
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the prince. . A public employment was converted into the 
patrimony of a private family : the elder Pepin left a king 
of mature 3'ears under the guardianship of his own widow 
and her child ; and these feeble regents were forcibly dispos- 
sessed by the most active of his bastards. A government, 
half savage and half corrupt, was almost dissolved ; and 
the tributary dukes, the provincial counts, and the ter- 
ritorial lords, were tempted to despise the weakness of 
the monarch, and to imitate the ambition of the mayor. 
Among. these independent chiefs, one of the boldest and 
most successful was Eudes, duke of Aquitain, who, in the 
southern provinces of Gaul, usurped the authority^ and even 
the title of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks, 
assembled under the standard of this Christian hero: he 
repelhid the first invasion of the Saracens; and Zama, lieu- 
tenant of the caliph, lost his army and his life under the 
walls of Tholouse. Tlie ambition of bis successors was 
stimulated by revenge; the}’ repassed the Pyrenees with the 
means and the resolution of conquest. The advantageous 
situation which had recommended Narbonne* as the first 
Roman colon}’, was again chosen by the Moslems: they 
claimed the province of Septemania or Languedoc as a just 
dependence of the Spanish monarchy : the vineyards of 
Gascony and the city of Bonrdeaux were possessed by the 
sovereign of 'Damascus and Saniarcand; and the south of 
France, from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the 
Rhone, assumed the manners and religion of Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of Ah- 
dalrahman, or Abderarae, who had been restored by the. 
caliph Hashem to the wishes of the soldiers and people of 
Spain. That veteran and daring commander adjudged to 
the obedience of the prophet whatever yet remained of 
France or of Europe; and prepared to execute the sentence, 
at the head of a formidable host, in the full confidence of 
surmounting all opposition either of nature or of man. His 
first care was to suppress a domestic rebel, who commanded 

* Even before that colony, A. U. C. 630 (Velleius Pafercul. i. 15.), in 
the time of Polybius (Hist. 1. iii. p. 265. edit. Groiiov.), Narbonne was a 
Celtic town of the firist ciniuence, and one of the most northern places of 
the known world (d’Anville, Notice de EAncienne Gaule, p. 473.). 
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the most important passes of the Pyrenees: Munuza, a Moorish 
chief, had accepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain ; 
and Eudes^ from a motive of private or public interest, de- 
voted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of the African 
misbeliever. But the strongest fortresses of Cerdagne were 
invested by a superior force; the rebel was overtaken and 
glain in the mountains; and his widow was sent a captive to 
Damascus^ to gratify the desires, or more probably the 
vanity, of the commander of the faithful. From the Pyre- 
nees, Abderame proceeded without delay to the 'passage of 
the Rhone and the siege of Arles. An army of Christians 
attempted the relief of the city: the tombs of their leadeis 
were yet visible in the thirteenth century ; and many thou- 
sands of their dead bodies were carried down the rapid 
stream into the Mediterranean sea. The arms of Abderame 
were not less successful on the side of the ocean. He passed 
without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite 
their waters in the gulf of Bourdeaux; but he found, be- 
yond those rivers, the camp of the intrepid Eudes, who 
had formed a second army, and sustained a second defeat, 
so fatal to the Christians, that, according to their sad con- 
fession, God alone could reckon the number of the slain. 
The victorious Saracen over-ran the provinces of Aquitain, 
whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, in the 
modern appellations of Perigord, Saintogne,. and Poitou; 
his standards were planted on the walls, or at least before 
the gates, of Tours and of Sens; and hi^ detachments over- 
spread the kingdom of Burgundy us far as the well-known 
cities of L^'ons and Besan^on. The memory of these de- 
vastations, for Abderame did not spare the country or the 
people, was long preserved by tradition ; and the invasion 
of France by the Moors or Mahometans, affords the ground- 
work of those fables, which have been so wildly disfigured 
in the romances of cliivalry, and so elegantly adorned by 
the Italian muse. In the decline of society and art, the 
deserted cities could supply a slender booty to the Saracens; 
their richest spoil was found in the churches and monaste- 
ries, Vhich they stripped of their ornaments and delivered 
to the flames : and the tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poi- 
tiers and Martin of Tours, forgot their miraculous powers 
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in the defence of their own sepulchres A victorious line 
of march had been prolonged above a thousand miles from 
the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the repe- 
tition of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to 
the confines of Poland and the Higlilands of Scotland ; the 
Rhine is not more impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, and 
the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval combat 
into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the interpretation 
of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, 
and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised people 
the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet f. 

From such calamities was Christendom delivered by the 
genius and fortune of one man. Charles, the illegitimate 
son of the elder Pepin, was content with the titles of mayor 
or duke of the Franks, but he deserved to become the father 
of a line of kings. In a laborious administiation of twenty- 
four years, he restored and supported the dignity of the 
throne, and the rebels of Germany and Gaul were succes- 
sively crushed by the activity of a warrior, who, in the 
same campaign, could display his banner on the Elbe, the 
Rhone, and the shores of the ocean. In the public danger, 
he was summoned by the voice of his country; and his 
rival, the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to appear among 
the fugitives and suppliants. Alas!’' exclaimed the 
Franks, what a misfortune! what an indignity! We 
have long heard of the name and conquests of the Arabs; 
we were apprehensive of their attack from the East ; they 
have now conquered Spain, and invcide oiir country on 
the side of the West, Yet their numbers, and fsiiKie 
'' they have no buckler) their arms, are inferior to oiu 

* With regard to the sanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic Xim<*nes 
accuses the Saracens of the fieer/. Turonis civitatem, ccciosiain et palatia 
vastatione et incendio simili diruit et consumpsit. Tiie continuator of Yiv- 
degarius imputes to them no more than the intention. Ad doinum heati^ ’ 
$imi Martini evertendam destinaiit. At Carolus, '6tc. The Frciu.h annalbt . 
was more jealous of the honour of the saint. 

t Yet I sincerely doubt whctlier the Oxford mosch vvould have projiicod 
a vol 'me of controversy so elegant and ingenious as tl>e sermons' lately 
preached by Mr. White, the Arabic professor, at Mr. liamptou’s lecture. 
His observations on the character and religion of Mahomef, always 
adapted to his argument, and generally founded in truth and reason. He 
tiistains the part of a lively and eloquent advocate; and sometimes jises to 
the merit of an historian and philosopher. 

Vol. VII. 2 P 
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** own.” If you follow my advice,” replied the prudent 
mayor of the palace, ‘‘ yon will not interrupt their march, 
nor precipitate your attack. They are like a torrent, 
which it is dangerous to stem in its career. The thirst of 
riches, and the consciousness of success^ redouble their va- 
lour, and valour is of more avail than arms or numbers. 
Be patient till they have loaded themselves with the in- 
cumbrance of wealth. The possession of wealth will 
divide their counsels and assure your vict9ry.” This 
subtle policy is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian writers; 
and the situation of Charles will suggest a more narrow and 
selfish motive of procrastination ; the secret desire of hum- 
bling the pride, and wasting the provinces, of the rebel 
duke of Aquitain. It is yet more probable, that the delays 
of Charles were inevitable and reluctant. A standing army 
w as unknown under the first and second race : more than 
half the kingdom was now in the hands of the Saracens: 
according to their respective situation, the Franks of 
Ts'eustria and Austrasia were too conscious or too careless of 
the impending danger; and the voluntary aids of the Ge- 
j)idic and Germans were separated by a long interval from 
the standard of the Christian general. No sooner had he 
collected his forces, than he sought and found the enemy in 
the centre of I'ranoe, between Tours and Poitiers. His 
well-conducted march was covered by a range of hills, and 
Abderame -appears to have been surprised by his unexpected 
presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe, ad- 
vanced with equal ardour to an encounter which would 
change the histoiy of the world. In the six first days of 
desultory combat, tlie horsemen and archers of the. East 
maintained their advantage : but in the closer onset of the 
seventh day, the Orientals were oppressed by the strength 
and stature of tlie- Germans, who, with stout hearts and 
iron hands*, asserted the civil and religious freedom of 
their posterity. The epithet of Martel, the Hammer, 
which has been added to the name of Charles, is expressive 
of his weighty and irresistible strokes: the valour of Eudes 

♦ G«'n8 Austria? membrorum pre-omiiiendA valicla, et gens Germana 
rorde ei corpon* pricstanlissuna, quasi in ictft orculi luaim/cric^ et pectore 
tirduo Aiubcs e*xtiuxcruut(Hi>dcnc. loletau. c, xiv.). 
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was excited by resentment and emulation ; and tlieu* com- 
panions, in the eye of history, are the true Peers and Pala- 
dins of French chivalry. After a bloody field, in which 
Abderftme was slain, the Saracens, in the close of the even- 
ing, retired to their camp. In the disorder and despair of 
the night, the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of 
Africa and Spain, were provoked to turn their arms against 
each other; the remains of their host were suddenly dis- 
solved, and each emir consulted his safety by an hasty and 
separate, retreat. At the dawn of day, the stillness of an 
hostile camp was suspected by the victorious Christians: on 
the report of their spies, they ventured to explore the 
riches of the vacant tents; but, if we except some cele- 
brated relics, a small portion of the spoil was restored to 
the innocent and lawful owners. The joyful tidings were 
soon diffused over the Catholic world, and the monks of 
Italy could affirm and believe that three hundred and fifty, 
or three hundred and seventy-five thousand of the Maho- 
metans had been crushed by the hammer of Charles^; 
while no more than fifteen hundred Christians were slain in 
the field of Tours. But this incredible tale is sufficiently 
disproved by the caution of the French general, who ap- 
prehended the snares and accidents of a pursuit, and dis- 
missed his Gernlan allies to their native forests. The inac- 
tivity of a conqueror betrays the loss of strength and blood ^ 
and the most cruel execution is inflicted, not in the ranks of 
battle, but on the backs of a flying enemy. Yet the victory 
of the Franks was complete and final ; Aquitain was reco- 
vered by the arms of Eudes ; the Arabs never resumed the 
conquest of Gaul, and they were soon driven beyond the 
Pyrenees by Charles Martel and his valiant racef. It 

* Those numbers are stated by Paul Wnrnefrid, the deacon of Aqiiilcia 
(de Gestis Langobard. 1. vi. p. 921. edit. Grot.), and Anastasias, tbo libra- 
rian of the Roman church (in Vit. Gregorii II.), who tells a mimculoui> 
story of three consecrated spunges, which rendered invulnerable the Frencli 
soldiers among whom they had been shared. It should seem, that in his 
letters to the pope, Eudes usurped the honour of the victory, for wliich l»e 
is chastised by the French anmuists, who, with equal falsehood, accuse him 
of inviting the Saracens. 

t Narbonne, and the rest of Septimania. was recovered by Pepin, the 
son of Charles Martel, A.D. 755 (Pagi, Critica, torn. hi. p. 300.). Thirty- 
seven years afterwards it was pillaged by a sudden infoad of the Arabs, 

2 P 2 
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might have been expected that the saviour of Christendom 
would have been canonized^ or at least applauded^ by the 
gratitude of the clergy, who are indebted to his sword for 
their present existence. But in the public distress, the 
mayor of the palace had been compelled to apply the 
riches, or at least the revenues, of the bishops and abbots, 
to the relief of the state and the reward of the soldiers. 
His merits were forgotten, his sacrilege alone was remem- 
bered, and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian pringe, a Gallic 
synod presumes to declare that his ancestor was damned; 
that on the opening of his tomb, the spectators were 
affrighted by a smell of fire and the aspect of an horrid dra- 
gon; and that a saint of tlie times was indulged with a 
pleasant vision of the soul and body of Charles Martel, 
burning, to all eternity, in the abyss of hell’^. 

The Joss of an army, or a province, in the Western 
world, was less painful to the court of Damascus, than the 
rise and progress of a domestic competitor. Except among 
the Syrians, the caliphs of the house of Ommiyah had 
never been the objects of the public favour. The life of 
Mahomet recorded their perseverance in idolatry and rebel- 
lion : their conversion had been reluctant, their elevation 
irregular and factious, and their throne was cemented with 
the most holy and noble blood of Arabia. The best of their 
race, the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with his own title: 
their personal virtues were insufficient to justify a departure 
from the order of succession ; and the eyes ruid wishes of 
the faithful were turned towards the line of Hashem and 
the kindred of the apostle of God. Of these the Eatimites 
were either rash or pusillanimous; but the descendants of 
Abbas cherished, with courage and discretion, the hopes of 
their rising fortunes. From an obscure residence in Syria, 
they secretly dispatched their agents and missionaries, who 

who employed the captives in the construction of the mosch of Cordova 
(de Guigiics, Hist, des Huns, toin. i. p. 364.). 

* This pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Germanic, the grandson of 
Charlemagne, and most prubablv composed by the pen of the artful Hinc- 
mar, is dated in the year 858, and signed by the bishops of the provinces of 
Hheiros and Uouen (Bkronius, Annal. Eccles. A.D. 741. Fleury, Hist. 
Ix'cics. tom. X. p. 614—616.), Yet Baronius biuiseli> and the French 
critics, reject with contempt this episcopal fiction. 
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preached in the Eastern provinces their hereditary inde- 
feasible right; and Mohammed^ the son of Ali^ the son of 
Abdallah, the son of Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, gave 
audience to the deputies of Chorasan, and accepted their 
free gift of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. After 
the death of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance was ad^ 
ministered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numerous 
band of votaries, who expected only a signal and a leader ; 
and the governor of Chorasan continued to deplore his 
fruitless admonitions and the deadly slumber of the caliphs 
of Daniascus, till he himself, with all his adherents, was 
driven from the city and palace of Meru, by the rebellious 
arms of Abu Moslem That maker of kings, the author, 
as he is named, of the call of the Abbassides, was at length 
rewarded for his presumption of merit with the usual grati- 
tude of courts. A mean, perhaps a foreign, extraction, 
could not repress the aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. 
Jealous of his wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his 
own blood and of that of others, he could boast with plea- 
sure, and possibly with truth, that he had destroyed six 
hundred thousand of his enemies; and such was the intrepid 
gravity of his mind and countenance, that he was never 
seen to smile except on a day of battle. In the visible sepa- 
ration of parties the green was consecrated to the Fatimites; 
the Ommiades were distinguished by ilie white; and tlie 
blacky as the most adverse, was naturally adopted by the 
Abbassides. Their Turbans and garments were stained with 
that gloomy colour: two black standards, on pike-staves 
/line cubits long, were borne aloft in the van of Abu Mos- 
lem ; and their allegorical names of the night and the shadow 
obscurely represented the indissoluble union and perpetual 
succession of the line of Haahem. From the Indus to the 
Euphrates the E^st was convulsed by the quarrel of tha 
white and black factions: the Abbassides were most fre- 
quently victorious; but their public success was clouded by 

* The steed and the saddle which had carried any of his wives were in- 
stantly kilted or burnt, lest they should be afterwards mounted by a male. 
Twelve hundred mules or camels were required for his kitchen furniture; 
itiid the daily consumption amounted to three thousand cakes, an hundred 
^eep, oxen, ^ulcry, tke, (Abulpluuagius, tiisc. Dynast, p. 140.). 
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the personal misfortune of their chief. The court of Da- 
ina8cus> awakening from a long slumber^ resolved to prevent 
the pilgrimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim had undertaken with 
a splendid retinue, to recommend himself at once to the 
favour of the prophet and of the people. A detachment of 
cavalry intercepted his march and arrested his person ; and 
the unhappy Ibrahim, snatched away from the promise of 
untasted royalty, expired in iron fetters in the dungeons of 
Haran. His two younger brothers, Saffah and ,Almansor, 
eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay concealed at Cufa, 
till the zeal of the people and the approach of his eastern 
friends allowed them to expose their persons to the impa- 
tient public. On Friday, in the dress of a caliph, in the 
colours of the sect, Saffah proceeded with religious and 
military pomp to the mosch: ascending the pulpit, he 
prayed and preached as the lawful successor of Mahomet; 
and, after his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing people 
by an oath of fidelity. But it was on the banks of the Zab, 
and not in the mosch of Cufa, that this important contro- 
versy was determined. Every advantage appeared to be on 
the side of the white faction: the authority of established 
government; an army of an hundred and twenty thousand 
soldiers, against a sixth part of that number; and the pre- 
sence and merit of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and 
last of the house of Onimiyah. Before his accession to the 
throne, he had deserved, by his Georgian warfare, the ho- 
nourable epithet of the ass of Mesopotamia*; and he might 
have been ranked among the greatest princes, had not, says 
Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed that moment for the 
ruin of his family; a decree against which all human pru- 
dence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The orders of 
Mervan w^ere mistaken or disobeyed : the return of his 
horse, from which he had dismounted on a necessary occa- 
sion, impressed the belief of his death; and the enthusiasm 
of the black squadrons was ably conducted by Abdallah, 

* Al Hemnr, He hod been governor of IVIcsopotamia, and the Arabic 
proverb praises tlje courage of that warlike breed of asses who never fly 
Irom an enemy. The surname of Mervan may justify tiie comparison of 
fiomer (Iliad A 557, &c.), and both will silence the moderns, who considei; 
the ass as a stupid and ignoble emblem (d’Hcrbclut| Biblipt. Orient, pji 
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the uncle of his competitor. After an irretrievable defeat, 
the caliph escaped to Mosul; but the colours of the Abbas- 
sides were displayed from the rampart: he suddenly repassed 
the Tigris, cast a melancholy look on his palace of Harati, 
crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications of Da- 
mascus, and, without halting in Palestine, pitched bis last 
and fatal camp at Busir on the banks of the Nile’*^. His 
speed was urged by the incessant diligence of Abdallah, 
who in evpry step of the pursuit acquired strength and repu- 
tation : -the remains of the white faction were finally van- 
quished in Egypt ; and the lance, which terminated the life 
and anxiety of Mervan, was not less welcome perhaps to 
the unfortunate than to the victorious chief. The merciless 
inquisition of the conqueror eradicated the most distant 
branches of the hostile race : their bones were scattered, 
their memory was accursed, and the mart3Tdom of Hossein 
was abundantly revenged on the posterity of his tyrants. 
Fourscore of the Ouuniades, who had yielded to the faith 
or clemency of their foes, w^ere invited to a banquet at Da- 
mascus. The laws of hospitality were violated by a promis- 
cuous massacre; the board was spread over their fallen 
bodies; and tlie festivity of the guests was enlivened by the 
music of their dying groans. By the event of the civil war 
the dynasty of the Abbassides was firmly established ; but 
the Christians only could triumph in the mutual hatred and 
common loss of the disciples of Mahomet ‘f. 

* Four several places, all in E«;ypt, bore the name of Busir, or Busiris, 
so famous in Greek fable. I’he lirst, where Mervan vvas slain, was to the 
west of tiiC Nile, in the province of Fium, or Arsinoe; the second in the 
Delta, in the Scbennytic iiornc ; the third, near the pyramids; the fourth, 
%vliich was destroyed by Dioclesian (see above, vol. i. p. 439.), in the Tbe- 
bais. I shall liere transcribe a note of the learned and orthodox IQ^lichaelis: 
Videiitur in pluribas jEgypti superioris urhibus Busiri Coptoque arma 
jsurapslsse Christian), libertatemque de religione sentiendi defendissc, sed 
succubuisse quo in hello Coptus et Busiris diruta, et circa Esnain m.'igna 
fitrages edita. Belluin iiarrant sed causam belli ignorant scriptorcs Byzan- 
tini, alioqui Coptum ct Bfisiriin non rebellasse dicturi, sed caussam Christi- 
anerum suscepturi (Not. 211. p. 100.). For the geography of the foor 
Busirs, see Abulfcda (Dcscript. A‘'.gypt, p. 9. vers. Michaelis. Gottingap, 
1776, in 4to.), Michaelis (Not. 122 — 127. p. 68—63.), and dAnville (Me- 
^ xnoire sur TEgypte, p. 83. 147. 205.). 

t See Abulfcda (Annal. Moslem, p. 13C — 145.), Eutychius (Annal. tom. 
ii. p. 302. vers. Pocock), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 109 — 121.), Abulpha- 
ragius (Hist. Dynast, p. 134 — 140.), Koderic of Toledo (Hist. Arabum, c, 
18. p. 33.), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 356, 357, who speaks of the Ab- 
bussides under the names of and Mo^vpofo^ot), and the Biblio- 
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. Yet the thousands who were swept away by the sword of 
war might have been speedily retrieved in the succeeding 
generation, if the consequences of the revolution had not 
tended to dissolve the power and unity of the empire of the 
Saracens. In the proscription of the Ommiades, a royal 
youth of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the rage 
of his enemies, who hunted the wandering exile from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the vallies of mount Atlas. His 
presence in the neighbourhood of Spain revived the zeal of 
the white faction. The name and cause of the Abbassides 
had been, first vindicated by the Persians; the West had 
been pure from civil arms; and the servants of the abdi- 
cated family still ludd, by a precarious tenure, the inherit- 
ance of their lands and the oflices of government. Strongly 
prompted by gratitude, indignation, and fear, they invited 
the grandson of the caliph Ilashem to ascend the throne of 
his ancestors; and, in his desperate condition, the extremes 
of rashness and prudence were almost the same. The accla- 
mations of the people saluted his landing on the coast of 
Andalusia; and, after a successful struggle, Abdalrahman 
established the throne of Cordova, and was the father of 
the Ommiades of Spain, who reigned above two hundred 
and fifty years from the Atlantic to the Pyrenees^, He 
slew in battle a lieutenant of the Abassides, who had in- 
vaded his dominions with a fleet and army : the head of 
Ala, in salt and camphire, was suspended by a daring mes- 
senger before the palace of Mecca; and the caliph Almansor 
rejoiced in his safety, that he was removed by seas and 
lands from such a formidable adversary. Their mutual de- 
signs or declarations of offensive war evaporated without 
effect ; but instead of opening a door to the conquest of 
Europe, Spain was dissevered from the trunk of the mo- 
narchy, engaged in perpetual hostility with the East, and 
inclined to peace and friendship with the Christian sove- 
reigns of Constantinople and France, The example of the 

theque of d’Herbelot, in the articles of Ommiades, Abbassides, M^rvatt, 
Jbrahm, Saffah, Abou Moslem 

* For tht revolution of Spain, consult Roderic of Toledo (c. xviii. 
p^. 34* &c.), the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. SO. 198.), and 
Cardonne (Hist, dc TAfrique ct de TEspagne, tom. i. p. 180^197. 
a72. 323, &c.). 
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jOmtniades was imitated by the real or fictitious progeny of 
Ali, the Edrissites of Mauritania, and the more powerful 
Fatimites of Africa and Egypt, In the tenth century, the 
chair of Mahomet was disputed by three caliphs or com* 
manders of the faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan,* 
and Cordova, excommunicated each other, and agreed only 
in a principle of discord, that a sectary is more, odious and 
criminal than an unbeliever’*^. 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet the 
Abbassides were never tempted to reside either in the birth- 
place or the city of the prophet. Damascus was disgraced 
by the choice, and polluted with the blood, of the Cm- 
miades; and after some hesitation, Almansor, the brother 
and successor of SaflFah, laid the foundations of Bagdad f, 
the Imperial seat of his posterity during a reign of five 
hundred years:}:. The chosen spot is on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris about fifteen miles above the ruins of Modain : 
the double wall was of a circular form ; and such was the 
rapid encrease of a capital, now dwindled to a provincial 
town, that the funeral of a popular saint might be attended 
by eight hundred thousand men and sixty thousand ^woinea 
of Bagdad and the adjacent villages. In this city of peace^, 

* I shall not stop to refute the strange errors and tiincics of Sir William 
Temple (his works, vol. iii. p, 371*— 374. octavo edition) and Voltaire 
(Histoire Gcneiale, c. xxviii. tom. ii. p. Ii24, 125 . edition de Lausanne), 
concerning the division of the Saracen empii e. The mistakes of V^oltaire 
proceeded from the want of knowledge or reflection; but Sir William 
deceived by a Spanish impostor, who has framed an apochryphal his- 
why of the conquest of Spain uy the Arabs. 

t The geographer d’Anville (rEiiphrate et le Tigre, p. 121— 123. )» stnd 
the Orientalist d’HeJ helot (Bibiiotheque, p. 167, 168.), may suffice for 
the knowledge of Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle (tom. i. 
p. 688 — 698.), Tavernier (tom. i. p. 230—238.), Thevenot (part ii. p. 209 
—212.), Otter (tom. i. p. 162 — 168.), and Niebuhr Voyage en Arabic, 
tom. ii. p. 239—271.), have seen only its decay; and the Nubian geogra- 
pher (p. 204.) and the travelling Jew, Benjamin of Tudela (Itinerarium, 
p. 112 — 123.,^ Const. I’Empereur, apud Elzevir, 1633); are the only 
writers of my acquaintance, who have Known Bagdad under the reign of 
the Abbassides. 

J The foundations of Bagdad were laid A.H. 145, A.D. 762. Mos. 
tasem, the last of Abbassides, was taken and put to death by the Tartars, 
A. Hi 6 ^ A. D. 1258, the 20th ofFebruary. 

§ Medinat ad Salem, Dar al Salem. Urbs pads, or, as is more neatly 
compounded ty the Byzantine writers, EipnivoroAtj (Irenopolis). There 
is some dispute concerning the etymology of Bagdad, but the first syllabic 
is allowed to dgnlfy a garden in the Persian tongue ; the garden t)i Dad, 

^ a Christian hermit, whose cell had been the only nabltation on the spot. 

VoL. VIL . QQ 
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Amidk the riches of the East, the Abhassides sojon disdained 
the abstinence and frugality of the first caliphs, and aspired 
to emulate the magnificence of the Persian kings* After 
his wars and buildings, Almansor-left behind him in gold 
and silver about thirty millions sterling* ; and this treasure 
was exhausted in a few years by the vices or virtues of his 
children. His son Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, 
expended six millions of dinars of gold. A pious and cha- 
ritable motive may sanctify the foundation of icisterns and 
caravanseras, which he distributed along a measured road of 
seven hundred miles; but his train of camels, laden with 
snow, could serve only to astonish the natives of Arabia, 
and to refresh the fruits and liquors of the royal banquet +. 
The courtiers W'ould surely praise the liberality of his grand- 
son Ahnamon, who gave away four-fifths of the income of 
a province, a sum of two millions four hundred thousand 
gold dinars, before he drew his foot from the stirrup. At 
the nuptials of the same prince, a thousand pearls of the 
largest size were showered on the head of the bride and 
a lottery of lands and houses displayed the capricious bounty 
of fortune. The glories of the court were brightened rather 
than impaired in the decline of the empire; and a Greek 
ambassador might admire or pity the magnificence of the 
feeble Moctader. The caliph’s whole army,” says the 

historian Abulfeda, both horse and foot, was under arms, 

which together made a body of one hundred and sixty 
thousand men. His state-officers, the favourite slaves, 
stood near him in splendid apparel, their belts glittering 
with gold and gems. Near them were .seven thousand 

* Reliquit in aerario sexcenties millies mille stateres, et quater et vicies 
milltes milie aureos aureos. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p« ld6. 1 have 
reckoned the gold pieces at eight shillings,- and the proportion to the silver 
as twelve to one. But 1 will never answer for the numbers of Erpenius ; 
and the Latins are scarcely above the savages in the language of arith- 
metic. 

. t D'Herbelot, p. 530. Abulfeda, p. 154. Ntvem Meccam apportavit, 
rem ibi aut nunquam aut rarissime visam. 

i Abulfeda, p. 184. ISQ. describes the splendour and liberal!^ of Al- 
mamon. Milton has alluded to this Oriental custom ; 

—Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, ' 

Showers on her kinm Barbaric pearls and gold. 

1 have used the modern word lottery^ to express the Missilia of the Ro- 
mpn emperors, which entitled to some prize the person wboesinght them, 
as they were thrown among the crowd. 
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^ eunuch's, four thousand of them white, the remainder 
black. The porters or door-keepers were in number seven 
hundred. Barges and boats, with the most superb ®eco* 
rations were seen swimming upon the Tigris. Nor was 
the palace itself less splendid, in which were hung up 
thirty-eight thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand 
five hundred of which were of silk embroidered with 
gold. The carpets on the floor were twenty- two thou- 
sand. An hundred lions were brought out, with a keeper 
to each Hon Among the other spectacles of rare and 
stupendous luxury, wa? a tree of gold and silver spread- 
ing into eighteen large branches, on which, and on ti e 
lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds made of the same 
precious metals, as well as the leaves of the tree. While 
the machinery affected spontaneous motions, the several 
birds warbled their natural harmony. Through this scene 
of magnificence, the Greek ambassador W'as led by the 
visir to the foot of the caliph’s throne f*” In t^he West, 
the Ommiades of Spain supported, with equal pomp, tb^ 
title of commander of the faithful. Three miles from Cor- 
dova, in honour of his favourite sultana, the third and 
greatest of the Abdalrahmans constructed the city, palace, 
and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, and above three 
millions sterling, were employed by the founder : his liberal 
taste invited the artists of Constantinople, the most skilful 
sculptors and architects of the age; and the buildings were 
sustained or adorned by twelve hundred columns of Spanish 
and African, of Greek and Italian marble. The hall of 
audience was encrusted with gold and pearls, and a great 
bason in the centre, was surrounded with the curious and 
costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty pavilion 
of the gardens, one of these basons and fountains, so de- 
lightful in a sulry climate, was replenished not with water, 
but with the purest quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdalrab- 

• When Bell of Antermoiiy (Travels, vol. i. p. 99 .) accompanied the 
Russian ambassador to the audience of the unfortunate Shah Hussein of 
Persia, two lions were introduced, to denote the power of the king over 
the fiercest animals. 

t Abulfeda, p. 2S7. d’Herbelot, p. 59 a This emba<!sy was received at 
Ba^ad A. H. 305, A. D.'9t7* In the pasuige of Abulfeda, 1 have used 
with some variations, the English translation of the learned and amiable*^ 
Mr. Harris of Salisbury Enquiries, p. 363, 364.). 

• 2Q2I 
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mat)^ his wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted 
to si|c thousand three hundred persons; and he was attended 
to the field by a guard of twelve thousand horse, whose belts 
and scymetars were studded with gold 

In a private condition, our desires are perpetually re- 
pressed by poverty and subordination ; but the lives and 
labours of millions are devoted to the service of a despotic 
prince, whose laws are blindly obeyed, and whose wishes 
are instantly gratified. Our imagination is dazzled by the 
splendid picture ; and whatever may be the cool dmtates of 
reason, there are few among us who would obstinately re- 
fuse a trial of the comforts and the cares of royalty. It may 
therefore be of some use to borrow the Experience of the 
same Abdalrahman, whose magnificence has perhaps excited 
our admiration and envy, and to transcribe an authentic 
memorial which was found in the closet of the deceased 
caliph. I have now reigned above fifty years in victory 
or peace; beloved be my subjects, dreaded by my ene- 
mles, and respected by my allies. Riches and honours, 
power and pleasure, have waited on my call, nor does 
any earthly blessing appear to have been w'anting to my 
felicity. In this situation I have diligently numbered the 
days of pure and genuine happiness which have fallen to 
** ray lot: they amount to Fourteen: — O man! place 
not thy confidence in this present world f The luxury 
of the caliphs, so useless to their private happiness, relaxed 
the nerves and terminated the progress, of the Arabian em- 
pire. Temporal and spiritual conquest had been the sole 
occupation of the first successors of Mahomet ; and after 
supplying themselves with the necessaries of life, the whole 

♦ Cardonne. Histoire de T Afrique et de I’Espagne, tom. K p. 330 — ^336. 
A just idea of the taste and architecture of the Arabians of Spain, may be 
“ conceived from the description and plates of the Alhambra of Grenada 
(Swinburtie’s 'Fravels, p. 171—188.). 

f Cardonne, tom. i. p. 329, 330. 'I'his confession, the complaints of 
Solomon of the vanity of this world (read Prior’s verbose but eloquent 
poem), and the happy ten days of the emperor Seghed (Rarnbler, No. 
i^04, 20$.), will bp triumphantly quoted by the detractors of hqman life. 
Their expectations are commonly immoderate, their estimates are seldom 
. impartial. If I may speak of myself (the only pei-son of whom 1 can 
speak with eprtainty), my happy hours have far exceeded, and far ex- 
ceed, the scanty numbers of the caliph of Spain ; and I shall not scruple 
to add, tbat many of them due to the pleasing labour of the present 
composition. 
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revenue was scrupulously devoted to that. salutary work. 
The Abbassides were impoverished by the multitude of their 
wants and their contempt of qeconomy. Instead of pursu- 
ing the great object of ambition, their leisure, their affec- 
tions, the powers of their mind, were diverted by pomp and 
pleasure; the rewirds of valour were embezzled by women 
and eunuchs, and the royal camp was encumbered by the 
luxury of the palace. A similar temper was diffused among 
the subjects of the caliph. Their stern enthusiasm was soft- 
ened by time and prosperity : they sought riches in the oc- 
cupations of industry, fame in the pursuits of literature, 
and happiness in the tranquillity of domestic life. War was 
no longer the passion of the Saracens ; and the increase of 
pay, the repetition of donatives, were insufficient to allure 
the posterity of those voluntary champions who had crowded 
to the standard of Abubeker and Omar for the hopes of spoil 
and of paradise. ^ 

Under the reign of the Ommiades, the studies of the 
Moslems were confined to the interpretation of the Kpran, 
and the eloquence and poetry of their native tongue. A 
people continually exposed to the dangers of the field must 
esteem the healing powers of medicine or rather of surgery: 
but the starving physicians of Arabia murmured a complaint, 
that exercise and temperance deprived them of the greatest 
part of their practice After their civil and domestic 
wars, the subjects of the Abbassides, awakening from this 
mental lethargy, found leisure and felt curiosity for the ac- 
quisition of profane science. This spirit was first encou- 
raged by the caliph Alrnansor, who, besides his knowledge 
of the Mahometan law, had applied himself with success 
to the study astronomy. But when the sceptre devolved 
to Almamon, the seventh of the Abbassides, he completed 
the designs of his grandfather, and invited the muses from 
their ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constantinople, his 
agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the volumes 
of Grecian science : at his command they were translated 

* The Gulls tan (p. 239 .) relates the conversation of Mahomet and a 
physician (Epistol. Renaudot. in Fabricius, Bibliot. Graec. tom. i. p. 814.). 
The prophet himself was skilled in the art of medicine; and Gagnier (Vie 
de Mahomet, tom, iii. p. 394 — 406.) has given an extract of the aphorisms 
which are extant under bis name. 
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bj the most skilful interpreters into the Arabic language : 
his subjects were exhorted assiduously to peruse these in* 
structive writings ; and the successor of Mahomet assisted 
with pleasure ai)d modesty at the assemblies and disputations 
of the learned. ** He was not ignorant,” says Abulphara* 
gius, ** that they are the elect of God^ bis best and most 
^ useful servants, whose lives are devoted to the improve- 
ment of their rational faculties. The mean ambition of 
the Chinese or the Turks may glory in the industry of 
their hands or the indulgence of their brutal^ appetites. 
Yet these dextrous artists must view, with hopeless emu- 
** lation, the hexagons and pyramids of the cells of a bee- 
hive * : these fortitudinous heroes are awed by the supe- 
rior fierceness of the lions and tygers ; and in their amo- 
rous enjoyments, they are much inferior to the vigour of 
the grossest and most sordid quadrupeds. The teachers 
of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of a 
world, which, without their aid, would again sink in 
ignorance and barbarism f.” The zeal and curiosity of 
Almamon were imitated by succeeding princes of the line 
of Abbas: their rivals, the Fatimites of Africa and the Om- 
miades of Spain, were the patrons of the learned, as well 
as the commanders of the faithful : the same royal preibga- 
tiv€ was claimed by their independent emirs of the pro- 
vinces ; and their emulation diffused the taste and the re- 
wards of science from Samarcand and Bochara to Fez and 
Cordova. The visir of a sultan consecrated a sum of two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold to the foundation of a 
college at Bagdad, which be endowed with an annual re- 

• See tkeir curious architecture in Reaumur (Hist, Insectes, tom. v. 
Memoire viii.). 'fhese hexagons are closed by a pyramid; the angles of 
the three sides of a similar pyramid, such as M^ould acoomplisb the given 
end with the smallest quantity possible of materials, were determined 
by a mathematician, at 109 degrees 26 minutes for the larger, 70 degrees 
1)4 minutes for the smaller. The actual measure is 109 degrees 28 mi- 
nutes, 70 degrees 32 minutes. Yet this perfect harmony raises the work 
at the expence of the artist : the bees are not masters of transcendant geo- 
metry. 

t Saed Ebn Ahmed, cadhi of Toledo, who died A.H. 462, A. D. IO69, 
has futnished Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 160.} with this curious passage, 
as well as with the text of Pocock’s Specimen Historise Arabum. A num- 
ber of literary anecdotes of philosophers, physicians, 8cc. who have 
flourished under each caliph^ form the principal merit of the Dynasties of 
Abulpharagius. 
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Ycnue of fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of instruction 
were communicated^ perhaps at different times^ to six thou- 
sand disciples of every degree, from the son of the noble 
to thajt of the mechanic : a sufiicient allowance was provided 
for the indigent scholars; and the merit or industry of the 
professors was repaid with adequate stipends. In every city 
the productions of Arabic literature were copied and col- 
lected by the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the 
rich. A private doctor refused the invitation of the sultan 
of Bochara, because the carriage of his books would have 
required four hundred camels. The royal library of the 
Fatimites consisted of one hundred thousand manuscripts, 
elegantly transcribed and splendidly bound, which were lent, 
without jealousy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. Yet 
this collection must appear moderate, if we can believe that 
the Ommiades of Spain had formed a library of six hundred 
thousand volumes, forty-four of vvliich were employed in 
the mere catalogue. Their capital, Cordova, with the ad- 
jacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, and Murcia, had given 
birth to more than three hundred writers, and above seventy 
public libraries were opened in the cities of the Andalusian 
kingdom. The age of Arabian learning continued about 
five hundred years, till the great irruption of the Moguls, 
and was coeval with the darkest and most slothful period of 
European annuls; but since the sun of science has arisen in 
the West, it should seem that the Oriental studies have lan- 
guished and declined 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Europe, the 
far greater part of the innumerable volumes were possessed 
only of local value or imaginary merit f. The shelves were 
Clouded with orators and poets, whose style was adapted to 
the taste and manners of their countrymen ; with general 
and partial histories, which each revolving generation sup- 

• These literal^ anecdotes are borrowed froiirthe Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana (H)m. ii. p. 88. 71.201, 202.). Leo Africanus (de Arab. Me- 
dicis et Philosophis, in Fabric. Bibiiot. Grace, tom. xiii. p. 298, 
particularly p. 274.), and Reiiaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 274, 275. 
536, 537.), kiesides the chronological remarks of Abulpbaragius. 

t The Arabic catalogue of the Escurial will give a just idea of the pro- 
portion of the classes. In the library of Cairo, the MSS. of astronomy 
and medicine amounted to 6500, with two fair globes, the one of brassy 
the other of silver ^Bibiiot. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 417 •)• 
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plied with a new harvest of persons and events; with codes 
and commentaries of jurisprudence^ which derived their 
authority from the law of the prophet; with the interpreters 
of the Koran^ and orthodox tradition ; and with the whole 
theological tribe, polemics, mystics, scholastics, and mo- 
ralists, the first or the last of writers, according to the 
different estimate of sceptics or believers. The works of 
speculation or science may be reduced to the four classes of 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and physic. The 
sages of Greece were translated and illustrated in the; Arabic 
language, and some treatises, now lost in the original, have 
been recovered in the rjcrsions of the East*, which possessed 
and studied the writinjgs of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid 
and Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen f. 
Among the ideal systems, which have varied with the fashion 
of the times, the Arabians adopted the philosophy of the 
Stagirite, alike intelfigible or alike obscure for the readers of 
every age. Plato wr^-'te for the Athenians, and his allego- 
rical genius is too closely blended with the language and 
religion of Greece. After the fall of that religion, the 
Peripatetics, emerging from their obscurity, prevailed in the 
controversies of the Oriental sects, and their founder was 
long afterwards restored by the Mahometans of Spain to the 
Latin schools J. The physics, both of the Academy and 
the Lycacum, as they are built, not on observation, but on 
argument, have retarded the progress of real knowledge. 
The metaphysics of infinite, or finite, spirit, have too often 

* As for instance, ihc fifth, sixth, and seventh books (the eighth is still 
wanting) of the Conic Sections of Apollonius Pergseus, which were printed 
from the Florence MS. 1661 (Fabric Bibliot. Gnec. tom. ii. p. 559.). Yet 
tlie fifth book hjid been previously restored by the mathematical divin.'ition 
of Viviani (sec his Eloge in Fontcnelle, tom. v. p, 59, &c.). 

f The merit of tliesc Arabic versions is freely discussed by Ilcnaudot 
(Fabric. Bibliot. Griec. tom. i. p. 81*2—816.), and piously defended by Ga- 
sira (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, torn. i. p. 558—240.). Most of the versions 
of Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, dic. arc ascribed to Honain, a phy- 
sician of tlie Nestorian sect, who fiourished at Bagdad in the court of the 
caliphs, and died A.T). 876. He was at the licad of a school or manufacture 
of translatidns, and the works of his sons and disciples w-ere published under 
his name. See Abiilpliaragius (Dynast, p. 88. 115. 171 — 174, and apud 
Asseman, Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 438.), d’lbirbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 
456.), Asseman (Bibliot. Orient, torn. iii. p. 164.), and Casiri (Bibliot, Arab. 
.Hispana. tom. i. p. 238, 2kc. 251. 286—290. 302. 304, 6tc. 

X See MosLeim, InsVicut. Hist, EceJes. p. 181. 214. 236. 257. 315. 838, 
396. 438, &c. 
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\htn enlisted in tlie service of superstition. But the human 
faculties are fortified by the art and practice of dialectics; 
the ten predicaments of Aristotle collect and methodise out 
ideas and his syllogism is the keenest weapon of dispute. 
It was dextrously wielded in the schools of the Saracens^ but 
as it is more effectual for the detection of error than for the 
investigation of truths it is not surprizing that new genera- 
tions of masters and disciples should still revolve in the same 
Circle of logical argument. The mathematics are distin- 
guished by a peculiar privilege^ that^ in the course of ages^ 
they may alwa}^ advance^ and can never recede. But the 
ancient geometry^ if I am not misinformed^ was resumed in 
the same state by the Italians of the fifteenth century ; and 
whatever may be the origin of the name^ the science i)f 
algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophanlus by the modest 
testimony of the Arabs themselves t* They cultivated with 
more success the sublime science of astronomy, which ele- 
vates the mind of man to disdain his diminutive planet and 
momentary existence. The costly instruments of observation 
were supplied by the caliph Almafhon, and the land of the 
Chaldasans still afforded the same specious level, the same 
unclouded horizon. In the plains of Sinaar, and a second 
time in those of Cufa, his mathematicians accurately mea* 
sured a degree of the great circle of the earth, and deters 
mined at twenty-four thousand miles the entire circumference 
of our globe j;. From the reign'of the Abbassides to that 
of the grandchildren of Tamerlane, the stars, without the 

• The most ele|^nt commentary on the Categories or Predicaments of 
Aristotle may be found in the Philosophical Arrangements of Mr. James 
Harris (London, 1775, in octavo), who laboured to revive the studies of 
Grecian literature and philosophy. 

t Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 81. 222. Bibliot. Arab. Hist. tom. i. p. 
370, 371* In quern (says the primate of the Jacobites) si immiseritse 
lector, oceanum hoc in genere (algebrst) inveniet. The time of Diophan- 
tus of Alexandria is unknown, but bis si^ books are still extant, and have 
l^een illustrated by the Greek Planudes and the Frenchman Meziriac (Fa- 
bric. Bibliot. Grasc. tom. iv. p. 12—15.). 

X Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem. p..210, 211. vers. Reiskc) describes >this 
operation according to Ibn Chaliecan, and the best historians. This 
degree most accurately contains 200,000 royal or Hashemite cobits, which 
Arabia had derived from the sacred and legal practice both of Palestine 
and Egypt, 'i'his ancient cobit is repeated 400 times in each basis of the 
great pyramid, and seems to indicate the primitive and universal measures 
of the East. See the Metrologie of the laborious M. Paucton, p. lOi— 
>95.). 

V^L. VII. 
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aid of glasses, were diligently observed; and the astronondk 
cal tables of Bagdad, Spain, and Samarcand * * * § , correct some 
minute errors, without daring to renounce the hypothesis of 
I^tolemy, without advancing a step towards the discovery of 
the solar system. In the eastern courts, the truths of science 
could be recommended only by ignorance and folly, and 
the astronomer would have been disregarded, had he not 
debased his wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of 
astrology t- ®ut in the science of medicine, the Arabians 
have been deservedly applauded. The names of Mesua and 
Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked with the Grecian 
masters ; in the city of Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty phy- 
sicians were licensed to exercise their lucrative profession ; 
in Spain the life of the Catholic princes was entrusted 
to the skill of the Saracens §, and the school of Salerno, 
their legitimate offspring, revived in Italy and Europe the 
precepts of the healing art||. The success of each professor 
must have been influenced by personal and accidental 
causes ; but we may form a less fanciful estimate of their 
general knowledge of anatomy botany ff, and chemistry jj, 

• See the Astronomical Tables ef Ulegh Begh, with the preface of 
Dr. Hyde, in the fim volume of his Syntagma Dissertation um, Oxon. 
1767. 

t The truth of astrology was allowed by Albumazar, and the best of the 
Arabian astronomers, who drew their most certain predictions, not from 
Venus and Mercury, but from Jupiter and the sun (Abulpharag. Dynast, 
p. 101—163.). For the state ana Kience of the Persian astronomers, see 
Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iii. p. l6«— 20S.). 

I Sibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 4S6. The original relates a 
pleasant tale, of an ignorant but harmless practitioner. 

§ In the year Sancho the &t, king of Leon, was cured by the 
phvsiciatis of Cordova (Mariana, I. viii. c. 7. tom. i. p. .$18.)* 

|| The school of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian sciences 
into Italy, are discussed with learning and judgment by Muratori(Antim^ 
tat Italis Medii .Evi, tonv iii. p. 933-^0.) and Giantione (Istoria Civili 
di Napoli, torn. ii. p. llfK— 1S7.). 

See a good view of the progress of anatomy in Wotton (Reflections on 
ancient and modern Learning, p. 208—^56.). His reputation has been un- 
Worthily depreciated by the wits in the controversy of Boyle and Bender. 

tt Bibiiot. Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 275. A1 Beithar of Malaga, theii' 
greatest botanist, had travelled into Africa, Persia, and India. 

JJ Dr, Watson (Eieinents of Chemistry, vol. i, p. 17, 5cc.) allows the 
original merit of the Arabians. Yet he quotes the modest confession of the 
flfimous Geber of the isth century (d'Herbelot, p. 387.), diat he had drawn 
most of his science, perhaps of the transmutation of me^s, from the ancient 
s^cs. Whatever might be the origin or extent of their knowledge, the arts 
ofehemistry and alchyiuy appear to have been khown in Egypt at least diree 
hundred years before Mahomet (Wotton’s Reflections, p. 121 — 133. Pauw, 
Recherches sur ies Egyptiens et ies Ohiiiois, tom. i. p. 376—429.). 
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the threefold basis of their theory and practice. A superstiti* 
ous reverence for the dead confined both the Greeks and the 
Arabians to the dissection of apes and quadrupeds ; the 
more solid and visible parts were known in the time of Galen, 
and the finer scrutiny of the human frame was reserved for 
the microscope and the injections of modern artists. Botany 
is an active science, and the discoveries of the torrid zone 
might enrich the heibal of Dioscorides with two thousand 
plants. Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted in 
the temples and monasteries of Egypt; much useful experi- 
ence had been acquired in the practice of arts and manu- 
factures; but the science of chemistry owes its origin and 
improvement to the industry of the Saracens. They first 
invented and named the alembic for the purposes of distilla- 
tion, analysed the substances of the three kingdoms of nature, 
tried the distinction and affinities of alcalis and acids, and 
converted the poisonous minerals into soft and salutary me- 
dicines. But the most eager search of Arabian chemistry 
was the transmutation of metals, and the elixir of immortal 
health : the reason and the fortunes of thousands were eva- 
porated in the crucibies of alchymy, and the consummation 
of the great work was promoted by the worthy aid of mystery, 
fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the principal 
benefits of a familiar intercourse with Greece and Home, 
the knowledge of antiquity, the purity of taste, and the 
freedom of thought. Confident in the riches of their native 
tongue, the Arabians disdained the study of any foreign 
idiom. The Greek interpreters were chosen among their 
Christian subjects; they formed their translations, some- 
times on the original text, more frequently perhtips on 
a Syriac version ; and in the crowd of astronomers and 
physicians, there is no example of a poet, an orator, 
or even an historian, being taught to speak the language 
of the Saracens The mythology of ilomer w^ould 

* Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 26. 148.) mentions a Syriac version of Ho- 
mer’s two poems, by Theophilus, a Christian Maronite of mount Libanui^ 
who professed astronomy at Koha or Edessa towards the end of the viiitb 
century. His work would be a literary curiosiiy. 1 have read somewhere, 
but 1 do not believe, that Plutarch's lives were translated into Turkisli for 
the use of Mahomet the second. 
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have provoked the abhorrence of those stern fanatics ; they 
possessed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Macedonians^ 
and the provinces of Carthage and Rome : the heroes of 
Plutarch and Livy were buried in oWivion ; and the history 
of the world before Mahomet was reduced to a short legend 
of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the Persian kings. Our 
education in the Greek and Latin schools' may have fixed in 
^ur minds a standard of exclusive taste; and 1 am not for- 
ward to condemn the literature and judgment of nations, 
of whose language I am ignorant. Yet I know .that the 
' classics have much to teach, and 1 believe that the Orientals 
have much to learn : the temperate dignity of style, the 
graceful proportions of art, the forms of visible and intel- 
lectual beauty, the just delineation of character and passion, 
the rhetoric of narrative and argument, the regular fabric 
of epic and dramatic poetry The influence of truth and 
reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. The philosophers 
of Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and asserted 
the rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their moral and 
political writings might have gradually unlocked the fetters 
of Eastern despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of enquiry and 
toleration, and encouraged the Arabian sages to suspect that 
their caliph was a tyrant and their prophet an impostor t* 
The instinct of superstition was alarmed by the introduction 
even of the abstract sciences ; and the more rigid doctors of 
the law condemned the rash and pernicious curiosity of 
AlmamonJ. To the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of 
paradise, and the belief of predestination, we must ascribe 
the invincible enthusiasm of the prince and people. And 
rhe sword of the Saracens became less formidable,^ when 
their }'outli was drawn away from the camp to the college, 
when the armies of the faithful presumed to read and to 


* I have perusetj witli much pleasure, Sir William Latin Com* 

zneutary on Asiatic Poetry (London, 1774, in Octavo); which^ was composed 
in the youth of that w ondertul linguist. At present, in the maturity of his 
taste and judgment, he would perhaps abate of the fervent, and even par- 
tial, praise which he has bestowed on the Orientals. 

t Among the Arabian philosophers, Averroes has been accused of despis- 
ing the religion of the Jews, tlic ChrisuaDS, and the Mahometans (see his 
article in Bayle^s Dictionary)^ Each of tliSse sects would agree, that in twe 
instances out of threr, his contempt was reasonable. 

I D’Herbclot, Hibliotbeque Onentalc, p. 54^* 
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Y^fiect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was jealous of 
their studies, and reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to the 
JBarbarians of the East *. 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassidj^s, 
the Greeks had stolen the opportunity of avenging their 
wrongs and enlarging their limits. But a severe retribution 
was exacted by Mohadi^ the third caliph of the new dynasty, 
who seized in his turn the favourable opportunity, while a 
woman and a child, Irene and Constantine, were seated on 
the Byzantine throne. An army of ninety-five thousand 
Persians and Arabs were sent from the Tygris to the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus, under the command of Harunf, or Aaron, 
the second son of the commander of the faithful. His en- 
campment on the opposite heights of Cbrysopolis or Scutari, 
informed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, of the loss 
of her troops and provinces. With the consent or con- 
nivance of their sovereign her ministers subscribed an igno- 
minious peace : and the exchange of some royal gifts could 
not disguise the annual tribute of seventy thousand dinars 
of gold, which was imposed on the Roman empire. The Sara- 
cens had too rashly advanced into the midst of a distant and 
hostile land : their retreat was solicited by the promise of 
faithful guides and plentiful markets; and not a Greek had 
courage to whisper, that their weary forces might be sur- 
rounded and destroyed in their necessary passage between a 
slippery mountain and the river Sangaiius. Five years after 
this expedition, Harun ascended the throne of his father 
and his elder brother; the most powerful and vigorous mo- 
narch of his race, illustrious in the West, as the ally of 
Charlemagne, and familiar to the most childish readers, as 
the perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. His title to the 

* Giof aroTToy u tuv rm ovruv yvvff'cy, vjV to fufAtutfiv ytfOf 

^av^et^iToct £xibr*y ro»; iGyio*!, &c. Cedrenus, p. 548. who relates 

how manfully the emperor refused a mathematician to the instances and 
offers of the caliph Almamon. This absurd scruple is expressed almost io 
the same words by the continuator of Theophanes (Scriptores post Tlieopha- 
iicm, p. 118.). 

t See tbe reign and character of Harun al Rashid, in the Bibliotheque 
Orientate, p. 4dl-~-4S3. under his proper title: and in the rclativearticles 
to which M. cVHerbelot refers. T hat learned collector has shewn much 
taste in stripping the Oriental chronicles of their instructire and amusing 
anecdotes* 
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name of Ai Mashid (the Jmt) is sullied by the extirpation 
of the generous, perhaps the innocent, Barmecides ; yet he 
could listen to the complaint of a poor widow who had beer^ 
pillaged by hU, troops, and who dared, in a passage of the 
Koran, lo threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment 
of God and posterity* His court was adorned with luxury 
and science; but, in a reign of three-and- twenty years, Harun 
repeatedly visited his provinces from Chorasan to Egypt; 
nine times he performed the pilgrimage of Mecca; eight 
times he invaded the territories of the Romans'; and as 
often as they declined the payment of the tribute, they 
wer6 taught to feel that a month of depredation was more 
costly than a year of submission. But when the unnatural 
mother of Constantine was deposed and banished, her sue* 
cessor Nicephorus resolved to obliterate this badge of ser* 
vitude and disgrace. The epistle of the emperor to the 
caliph was pointed with an allusion to the game of chess, 
which bad already spread from Persia to Greece. The 
** queen (be spoke of Irene) considered you as a rook and 
herself as a pawn. That pusillanimous female submitted 
to pay a tribute, the double of which she ought to have 
'' exacted from the Barbarians. Restore therefore the fruits 
of your injustice, or abide the determination of the 
sword.” At these words the ambassadors cast a bundle 
of swords before the foot of the throne. The caliph smiled 
at the menace, and drawing his scymetar, samsamah, a 
weapon of historic or fabulous renown, be cut asunder the 
feeble arms of the Greeks, without turning the edge, or 
endangering the temper, of his blade. He then dictated 
an epistle of tremendous brevity: In the name of the 

most merciful God, Harun al Rashid, commander of the 
faithful, to Nicephorus, the Roman dog. I have read 
ihy letter, O thou son of an unbelieving mother. Thou 
** shall not hear, thou shalt behold my reply.” It was 
written in characters of blood and iire on the plains of 
Phrygia; and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could only 
be checked by the arts of deceit and the shew of rfpentance. 
The triumphant caliph retired, after the fatigues of the 
campaign, to bis favourite palace of Kacca on ^hc £u- 
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phrates*; but the distance of five hundred miles, and the 
inclemency of the season, encouraged his adversary to vio- 
late the peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the bold And 
rapid march of the commander of the faithful, who rep^as- 
sed, in the depth of winter, the snows of mount Taurus! 
his stratagems of policy and war were exhausted ; ' and the 
perfidious Greek escaped with three wounds from a field bf 
battle overspread with forty thousand of his subjects. Yet 
the emperor was ashamed of submission, and the caliph 
was resolved on victory. One hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand regular soldiers received pay, and were inscribed in 
the military roll ; and about three hundred thousand per- 
sons of every denomination marched under thb black 
standard of the Abbassides. They swept the surface of 
Asia Minor far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and invested the 
Pontic Heracleaf, once a flourishing state, now a paltry 
town; at that time capable of sustaining in her antique walls 
a month’s siege against the forces of the East. The ruin 
was complete, the spoil was ample; but if Harun had bedn 
conversant with Grecian story, he would have regretted the 
statue of Hercules, whose attributes, the club, the bow, the 
quiver, and the lion’s hide, were sculptured in massy gold. 
The progress of desolation by sea and land, from the 
Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled the emperor Nice- 
phorus to retract his haughty defiance. In the new treaty, 
the ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson and a 
trophy; and the coin of the tribute was marked with the 
image and superscription of Harun and his three sonslf:. 
Yet this plurality of lords might contribute to remove the 

* For the situation of Racca, the old Ntcephorium, consult d’AuviUe 
(fEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 24 — 27 ). The Aiabian Nights represent 
Harun al Rashid as almost stationary in Bagdad. He respected the royal 
seat of the Abbassides, but the vices of the inhabitants ha{l driven lum 
from the city (AbulfecL Afind. p. l07.)« 

t M. D. Tournefort, in bis coasting voyage from Constantinople to 
Trebizond, passed a night at Heraclea pr EregcL His eye surveyed the 

S resent state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the city (Voyage 
u Levant, tom. iii. lettie xvi. p. 2S— 3.5.). We liave a separate histoiy. 
of Heraclea in the tragments of Mensnon, which are preserved by Pbo- 
tius. 

X The wars of Harun al Rashid against the Roman empiret are related 
by Theophanes (p. 384, 38.% 30 3^. 407, 408.), Zoiiaras (tom. li. 1. xv. 
p. 115. I24.}f Cedrenus (p. 4^, 478.}, Eutychius (AnnaL tom. ii. p. 
4^«)» Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 133. 151, 152 ), Abulpbaragjus (Dy- 
lust. p. 147« 151.}, and Abalfeda (p. 156. 166 — 168.). 
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dUliOftour of the Romnn name. After the death of their 
father^ the heira of the caliph were involved in civil dis- 
cord^ and the conqueror^ the liberal Almamonj was suiB- 
ciendy engaged in the restoration of domestic peace and 
the introduction of foreign science. 

Under the reign Almamon at Bagdad^ of Michael the 
Stammerer at Constantinople, the islands of Crete^''^ and 
Sicily were subdued by the Arabs. The fonpner of these 
conquests is disdained by their own writers, who were 
ignorant of the fame of Jupiter and Minos, bui^it has not 
been overlooked by the Byzantine historians, who now 
begin to cast a clearer light on the affairs of their own times f. 
A band of Andalusian volunteers, discontented with the 
climate or government of Spain, explored the adventures 
of the sea; but as they sailed in no more than ten or twenty 
gallies, their warfare must be branded with tlie name of 
piracy. As the subjects and sectaries of the white party, 
they might lawfully invade the dominions of the black 
caliphs. A rebellious faction introduced them into Alex- 
andria j:; they cut in pieces both friends and foes, pillaged 
the churcVies and the moschs, sold above six thousand 
Christian captives, and maintained their station in the capi- 
tal of Egypt, till they were oppressed by the forces and the 
presence of Almamon himself. From the mouth of the. 
Nile to the Hellespont, the islands and sea-coasts both of 
the Greeks and Moslems were exposed to their depredations; 

• The authors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient and 
modern state of Crete, are Belon (Observations, &c. c. 3— eo. Paris, 
155S), Tournefort dii Levant, tom. i. lettre ii» et iii.), and 

Meursius (Cketa, id his works, tom. iii. p. 343 — 544. Although Crete 
is styled by Homer Iltupa, by Dionysius Kkrctfn te kou si/jSoto;, I cannot 
conceive tiiat mountainous island to surpass, or even to equal, in fertility 
the filter part of Spain. 

t slie most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained from 
the four books of the Continuation of *i'heophanes, compiled by the pen 
or the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, with the Life of bis 
father Basil the Macedonian (Scriptores post Tbeophanem, p. 1 — iCF- 
i Fimtcit* Combesis, Paris, 1685). The loss of Crete and Sicily is 
related, 1. ii. p. 46—52. To these we may add the secondary evidence 
of Joseph Genesius (I, ii. p. 21. Venet 1733), George Cedrenus (Com- 
mnd. p. 506— 508. ), and John Scylitzes Curopalota (apud Baron .'^Annal. 
ficcles. A. D. 827. No. 24, .&:c.). But the m<mern Greeks are such noto- 
rioui plagiaries, that I should only quote a plurality of names. 

) Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. 1—256. 268—270.) has de- 
scribed the ravages of the Andalusian Arabs in but has forgo! 

connect them with the conquest of Crete* * \ 
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they saw, they envied, they tasted, the fertility of Crete, 
and soon returned with forty gallies to n more serious attack. 
The Andalusians wandered over the land fearless and uaino«^ 
lested ; but when they descended with their plunder to the 
sea-shore, their vessels were in flames, and their chief, Abu 
Caab, confessed himself the author of the mischief.. Their 
clamours accused his madness or treachery. ** Of what der 
you complain?'^ replied the crafty emir. I have 
brought you^ to a land flowing with milk and honey. 
** Here is your true country ; repose from your toils, and 
forget the barren place of your nativity.*' And our 
wives and children?” Your beauteous captives will 
supply the place of 3’our wives, and in their embraces 
you will soon become the fathers of a new progeny.” The 
first habitation was th^r camp, with a ditch and rampart, 
in the bay of Suda; but an apostate monk led them to sL 
more desirable position in the eastern parts; and the name 
of Candax, their fortress and colony, has been extended to 
the whole island, under the coraipt and modern appellation 
of Candia. The hundred cities of the age of Minos were 
diminished to thirt}"; and of these, only one, most probably 
Cydonia, had courage to retain the substance of freedom 
and the profession of Christianity. The Saracens of Crete 
soon repaired the loss of their navy ; and the timbers qf 
mount Ida were launched into the main. During an hostile 
period, of one hundred and thirty-eight years, the princes 
of Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs with 
fruitless curses and ineflectual arms. 

The loss of Sicily* was occasioned by an act of super- 
stitious rigour. An amorous 3"outh, who bad stolen a nun 
from her cloister, was sentenced by the emperor to the am* 
putation of his tongue. Euphemius appealed to the reason 
and policy of the Saracens of Africa; and soon returned 
with the Imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred ships, and 
an arm}' of seven hundred horse and ten thousand foot. 

* AnXo* (says the continuator of Theopbanos, I. ii. p. 51.) T«yT» 
0‘cc^€rAT» KCtl 7XceT«H:irr€fo» it ToTi ypet^itrec x»i iX9uo*a 

nfAufy* This history of the loss of Sicily is no longer extaOt. Muiatori 
t Annali critalia, tom. vii. p. 7- 19* &c.) bus added some circumstaaces 
trom the Italian chronicles. 

VoL. VII. 


S 
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They landed at Mazava near the ruins of the ancient Sell* 
nus; but after some partial victories, Syracuse* was de- 
livered by tli^ Greeks, the apostate-vVvas slain before her 
walls, and ^lis African friends were reduced to the necessity 
of feed^g on the flesh of their own horses. In their turn 
tli^y ,^re relieved by a powerful reinforcement of their 
brethren of Andalusia ; the largest and western part of the 
island was gradually reduced, and the commodious harbour 
of Palermo was chosen for the seat of the naval and mili- 
tary power of the Saracens. Syracuse preserved* about fifty 
years the faith wliich she had sworn to Christ and tn Caesar, 
In the last and fatal siege, her citizens displayed some rem- 
nant of the spirit wliich had formerly resisted the powers of 
Athens and Carthage. They stood above twenty days 
against the battering-rams and catapulta, the mines and 
tortoises of the besiegers ; and the place might have been 
relieved, if the mariners of the Imperial fleet had not been 
detained in Constantinople in building a church to the 
Virgin Mary. The deacon Theodosius, with the bishop and. 
clergy, was dragged in chains from the altar to Palermo, 
cast into a subterraneous dungeon, and exposed to the 
hourly peril of death or apostacy. His pathetic, and not 
inelegant complaint, may be read as the epitaph of his 
country t. From the Roman conquest to this final calamity, 
Syracuse, now dwindled to the primitive isle of Qrtygea, 
had insensibly declined. Yet the relics were still precious; 
the plate of the cathedral weighed five thousand pounds of 
silver; the entire spoil was computed at one million of 
pieces of gold (about four hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling), and the captives must out-number the seventeen 
thousand Christians who were transported from the sack of 
Tauromenium into African servitude. In Sicily, the reli-* 

* The splendid and interesting tragedy of Tancrede wo ild adapt itself 
much better to this epoch, than to the date (A. D. I00.>) which Voltaire 
himself has chosen. But I must gently rejjroach the ]joet, for infusing 
into the Greek subjects the spirit of modern knights and ancient repub- 
licans. 

t The narrative or lamentation of Theodosius is transcribed and illus- 
trated by Pag! (Critica, tom. iii. p. 719 f &c.). Constantine Porphyro- 
genitns (in V^t. Basil, c. 69, 70. p. 190 — 192.) mentions the loss of Syra^ 
ctise and the triumph of the demons. 
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gion and language of the Greeks were eradicated ; and such 
was the docility of the rising generation, that fifteen thousand 
boys were circumcised and clothed on the same day with the 
son of the Fatimite caliph. The Arabian squadrons issued 
from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, and Tunis ; an hun- 
dred and fifty towns of Calabria and Campania were attacked 
and pillaged ; nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended 
by the name of the Caesars and Apostles. Had the Maho- 
metans been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and glo- 
rious accession to the empire of the prophet. But the caliphs 
of Bagdad had lost their authority in the West; the Agla- 
bites and Fatimites usurped the provinces of Africa; their 
emirs of Sicily aspired to independence ; and the design of 
conquest and dominion was degraded to a repetition of pre- 
datory inroads*. 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, the name of Rome 
awakens a solemn and mournful recollection. A fleet of Sa-» 
racens from the African coast presumed to enter the month 
of the Tyber, and to approach a citj^ which even yet, in lier 
fallen state, was revered as the metropolis of the Christian 
world. The gates and ramparts were guarded by a trembling 
people ; but the tombs and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul 
were left exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of the 
Ostian way. Their invisible sanctity had protected them 
against the Goths, the Vandals, and the Lombards; but the 
Arabs disdained botli the gospel and the legend ; and their 
rapacious spirit was approved and animated by the precepts 
of the Koran. The Christian idoh were stripped of their 
costly offerings; a silver altar was torn away from the shrine 
of St. Peter; and if the bodies or the buildings were left en- 
tire, their deliverance must be imputed to the haste, rather 
than the scruples, of the Saracens. In their course along the 
Appian way, they pillaged Fundi and besieged Gayeta; but 
they had turned aside from the walls of Rome, and, by tbeic 
divisions, the Capitol was saved from the yoke of the prophet 
of Mecca. The same danger still impended on the heads of 

• The extracts from the Arabic historres of Sicily are given in Abulfeila 
( Annal. Moslem, p. 371 — 273.), and in the first volume of Maratorfs Scrip- 
tores Rerum Italicarum. M. deGuignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i* p> 

304.) has added some important facts. 

£Se 
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the Roman people ; and their domestic force was unequal to 
the assault of an African emir. They claimed the protection 
of their l^tin sovereign ; but the Carlovingian standard was 
overthrown by a detachment of the Barbarians ; they medi* 
tated the restoration of the Greek emperors; but the attempt 
-was treasonable, and the succour remote and precarious^. 
Their distress appeared to receive some aggravation from the 
death of their spiritual and temporal chief ; but the pressing 
emergency SMperseded the forms and intrigues of an election ; 
and the unanimous choice of pope Leo the fourflti; was the 
safety of the church and city. This pontiff was born a Ro* 
man ; the courage of the first ages of the republic glowed in 
his breast; and^ amidst the ruins of his country, he stood 
erect, like one of the firm and lofty colu'i.'ns that rear their 
heads above the fragments of the Roman forum. The first 
days of his reign were consecrated to the purification and re* 
moval of relics, to prayers and processions, and to all the 
solemn offices of religion, which served at least to heal the 
imagination, and restore the hopes, of the multitude. The 
public defence had been long neglected, not from the pre- 
sumption of peace, but from the distress and poverty of the 
times. As far as the scantiness of his means and the short- 
ness of his leisure would allow, the ancient walls were repaired 
by the command of Leo ; fifteen tow^ers, in the moat acces- 
sible stations, were built or renewed ; two of these commanded 
on either side theTyber ; and an iron chain was drawn across 
the stream to impede the ascent of an hostile navy. The Ro- 
mans were assured of a short respite by the welcome news, 
that the siege of Gayeta had been raised, and that a part of 
the enemy, wUh their sacrilegious plunder, liad perished in 
the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed, soon burst upon 

^ One of the most eminent Romans fGratianiis, magister militum et 
Romaui palatii superista) was accused of declaring, Qpia Franci nihil nobis 
boni iaciunt, neque adjutorium prsebent, sed magis quae nostra sunt vio- 
lenter tollunt. Quare non advocamus Grxcos, et cum eis fnedus pacis 
componentes, Fraticorum regero et gen tern de nostro reguo et domina- 
tione expellimus? Anastasiiis in Leone IV. p. IQQ. 

t Voltaire (Hist. Generate, tom. ii. c. 38. d. 144.) apj^rs to be remark- 
ably struck with the character of pope Leo I V. 1 have borrowed his gene* 
ral expression, but the sight of the foi um has furnished tnc with a more 
distinct and lively image. 
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them with redoubled violence. The Aglabite*, who reigned 
in Africa^ had inherited from his father a treasure and an 
arm^' : a fleet of Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshment 
in the harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the mouth of 
the Tyber, sixteen miles from the city ; and their discipline 
and numbers appeared to threaten, not a transient inroad, but 
a setifijixs design of conquest and dominion. But the vigilance 
of . Leo had formed an alliance whh the vassals of the Greek 
empire, the free and maritime states of Gayeta, Naples, and 
Ama!fiJ^ and in the hour of danger, their gallies appeared in 
the port of Ostia, under the command of Caesarius the son of 
the Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, who had al- 
ready y^tnquisbed the fleets of the Saracens. With his prin- 
cipal companions, Caesarius was invited to the Lateran palace, 
and the dexterous pontiff' affected to inquire their errand, 
and to accept with joy and surprise their providential suc- 
cour. The city bands, in arms, attended their father to 
Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed his generous deliverers. 
They kissed his feet, received the communion with martial 
devotion, and listened to the prayer of Leo, that the same 
God who had supported St, Peier and St. Paul on the wave^ 
of the sea, would strengthen tiie hands of his champions 
against the adversaries of bis holy name. After a similar 
prayer, and with equal resolution, the Moslems advanced to 
the attack of the Christian gallies, which preserved their ad- 
vantageous station along the coast. The victory inclined to 
the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously decided in 
their favour by a sudden tempest, which confounded the skill 
and courage of the stoutest mariners. The Christians were 
sheltered in a friendly harbour, while the Africans w^ere scat- 
tered and dashed in pieces among the rocks and islands of 
an^ hostile shore. Those who escaped from shipwreck and 
hunger, neither found nor deserved mercy at the hands pi 
their implacable pursuers. The sword and the gibbet re- 
duced the dangerous multitude of captives ; and the remain- 
der was umre usefully employed, to restore the sacred edifices 

• Dc Gui^net, •n- Generale drs Hun#, tom. i. p. S6S, 364. Cardonne, 
Hist, cic I’Atrique et de TEspai^ne* sous la Domination ties Arsbes, tom. iU 
p. S4, I observe, and cannot reconcile, the diff'erencu^of these writeid^ 
in the succession of tbe Aglabites. 
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which they bad attempted to subvert. The pontiff, at the 
head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devotion at 
the shrines of the apostles; and, among the spoils of this 
naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows of pure and massy silver 
w'ere suspended round the altar of the fishermen of Galilee. 
The reign of Leo the fourth was employed in the defence 
and ornament of the Roman state. The churches w^ere re- 
newed and embellished: near four tliousand pounds of silver 
were consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter; and his 
sanctuary was decorated with a plate of gold the weight of 
two hundred and sixteen pounds; embossed with the por- 
traits of the pope and emperor, and encircled with a string 
of pearls. Yet this vain magnificence reflects less glory on 
the character of Leo, than the paternal care with which he 
rebuilt the walls of Horta and Ameria; and transported the 
wandering inhabitants of Centumcellae to his new foundation 
of Leopolis, twelve miles from the s^-shore*. By his libe- 
rality a colony of Corsicans, whh their wives and children, 
was planted in the station of Porto at the month of the Ti- 
ber ; the falling city was restbred for their use, the fields and 
vineyards were divided among the new settlers : their first 
were ai-sisted by a gift of horses and cattle ; and the 
hardy exiles, who breathed revenge against the Saracens, 
swore to live and die under the standard of St. Peter. The 
nations of the West and North wdio visited the threshold of 
the apostles had gradually formed the large and populous 
suburb of the Vatican, and their various habitations were 
distinguished, in the language of the times, as the schools of 
the Greeks and Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. But 
this venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious insult : the 
design of inclosing it with walls and towers exhausted all that 
authority could command, or charity would supply; and the 
pious labour of four years was animated in every season, and 
at every hour, by the presence of the indefatigable pontiflT. 
The }6ve of fame, a generous but worldly passion, may be 
detected in the name of the Leonine titt/y which he bestowed 
on the Vatican ; yet the pride of the dedicati^ was tempered 

* Bcretti (Chorographia Italia? Mcdii JEv’u p* 106 . 108*) has illustrated 
CentUiiiceirse, Leopolis, Civitas Leoniua, and the other places of the Ro* 
nian dutrhy. 
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with Christian penance and humility. The boundary was 
trod by the bishop and his clergy^ barefoot^ in sackcloth and 
ashes; the songs of triumph were modulated to psalms and 
litanies; the walk were besprinkled with holy w^ater; and 
the ceremony was concluded with a prayer, that under the 
guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, both the 
old and the new Rome might ever be preserved pure, pros- 
perous, and impregnable"*^. 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, 
w^as one of the most active and high-spirited princes who 
reigned at Constantinople during the middle age. In oflFen* 
sive or defensive war, he marched in person five times against 
the Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by the enemy 
in his losses and defeats. In the last of these expeditions 
he penetrated into Syria, and besieged the obscure town of 
Sozopetra; the casual birth-place of the caliph Motassem, 
whose father Harim was attended in peace or war by the 
most fiivourite of his wives and concubines. The revolt of a 
Persian impostor employed at that moment the arms of the 
Saracen, and he could only intercede in favour of a place 
for which he felt and acknowledged some degree of filial af- 
fection. These solicitations determined the emperor to wound 
his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra was levelled with 
the ground, the Syrian prisoners were marked or mutilated 
with ignominious cruelty, and a thousand female captives 
w^ere forced away from the adjacent territory. Among these 
a matroR 4)f the house of Abbas invoked, in an agony of de- 
spair, the name of Motassem ; and the insults of the Greeks 
engaged the honour of her kinsman to avenge his indignity, 
and to answer her appeal. Under the reign of the tw^o elder 
brothers, the inheritance of the youngest had been confined 
to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia; this frontier 
station had exercised his military talents ; and among his ac- 

• The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the invasion of 
Rome bv the Africans. The Latin chronicles do not afford much instruc- 
tion (see the Annals of Baronius and Pagi). Our authentic and contem- 
porary guide for the Popes of the ixtb century is Anastasius, librarian of 
the Roman church. His Life of Leo IV. contains twenty-four pages (p. 
175—109. edit. Paris); and if a great part consists of superstitious trifles, 
we must blame or commend his hero, who was much oftener in a church 
than in a camp. 
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cidewtal claims to the name of Octonary^, the most merito* 
rtous are the eight battles which he gained or fought against 
the enemies of the Koran. In this personal quarrel, the 
troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, were recruited from tlie 
tribes of Arabia and the Turkish hords : his cavalry might be 
numerous, though we should deduct some myriads from the 
hundred and thirty thousand horses of the royal stables, and 
the expence of the armament was computed at four millions, 
sterling, or one hundred thousand pounds of gold. From 
Tarsus the place of assembly, the Saracens advanced in three 
divisions along the high road of Constantinople : Moiassem 
himself commanded the centre, and the vanguard was given 
to his son Abbas, who, in the trial of the first adventures, 
might succeed with the more glory, or fail with the least re- 
proach. In the revenge of his injury, the caliph prepared to 
retaliate a similar affront. The father of Theophilus w^as a 
native of Amoriumf in Phrygia: the original seat of the 
Imperial house had been adorned w'ith privileges and 
monuments; and whatever might be the indifference of 
the people, Constantinople itself was scarcely of more 
value in the eyes of the sovereign and his court. The 
name of Amorium was inscribed on the shields of the 
Saracens; and their three armies were again united under 
the walls of the devoted city. It had been proposed by the 
wisest counsellors, to evacuate Amorium, to remove the 
inhabitants, and to abandon the empty structures to the vain 
xesentment of the Barbarians. The emperor embtaced the 
more generous resolution of defending, in a siege and battle, 
the country of his ancestors. When the armies drew near, 
the” front of the Mahometan line appeared to a Roman eye 
more closely planted with spears and javelins ; but the event 
of the action was not glorious on either side to the national 

• The lamc ttumber was applied to the following; circumstance in the 
life of Motassein: he was the eighth of the At)bassiile$; be reij;ned eight 
years, eight months, and c/g/iZ days; left eight sons, eight daughters, eight 
thousand slavey eight tniliions of gold. 

t Amorium is seldom menticned by the old geographers, and totally for- 
gotten in the itommi llineraries. After the vith century, it became an epis- 
copal sec, and at length the inetrouoiis of the new Galatia (C arol. iJeto. 
Paulo, Geogruph. Sacra, p. 234.). The city ros>€ again from its ruia«, if 
wc should read Ammunn^ not Anguria^ in the t€\t of tlie Nubian geogra- 
pher Q>. 236.). 
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troops. The Arabs were broken^ but it was by the swords 
of thirty thousand Persians^ who had obtained service and 
settlement in the Byzantine empire. The Greeks were 
repulsed abd vanquished, but it was by the arrows of the 
Turkish cavalry; and had not their bow-strings been 
damped and relaxed by the evening rain, very few of the 
Christians could have escaped with the emperor from the 
field of battle. They breathed at Dorylaeum, at the distance 
of three days; and Theophilus, reviewing his trembling 
squad.ronk, forgave the common flight both of the prince and 
people. After this discovery of his weakness, he vainly 
hoped to depreciate the fate of Aniorium : the inexorable 
caliph rejected with contempt his prayers and promises ; and 
detained the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his 
great revenge. They had nearly been the witnesses of his 
shame. I’he vigorous assaults of fifty-five da3^s w'ere encoun-* 
tered by a faithful governor, a veteran garrison, and a d.es- 
perate people; and the Saracens must have raised the siege 
if a domestic traitor had not pointed to the weakest part of 
the wall, a place which w^as decorated with the statues of a 
lion and a bull. The vow of Motassem was accomplished 
with unrelenting rigour: tired, rather than satiated, with 
destruction, he returned to bis new palace of Samara, in 
the neighboiirhoood of Bagdad, while the unfortunate * 
Theophilus implored the tardy and doubtful aid of his Wes- 
tern rival the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the siege of 
Amorium above seventy thousand Moslems had perished : 
their loss had been revenged by the slaughter of thirty 
thousand Christians, and the sufferings of an equal nurtiber 
of captives, who were treated as the most atrocious crimi- 
nals. Mutual necessity could sometimes extort the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners f; but in the national and religious 


* In the East he was styled Avrvxv; (CpntinuatorTheophan.l. in. p. S I.); 
but such was the ignorance of the West, that his ambassadors, in public dis- 
course, might boldly narrate, de victoriis, quas adversus exteras bellaudo 
gentes cmlitus suerat assecutus. (Annalist. Berlinian. apud Pagi, tom, iii. 

p. 720 .). 

t Abulpharagi us (Dynast, p. 167, 168.) relates one of these nnguiartrans- 
action.^ on the bridge of the river Lamus in Cilicia, the limit of the two 
empires, and one day's journey westward of Tarsus (d'Anville, Geographic 
Anciemie, tom. ii. p. 91.). Four thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, 
eight hundred women and children, one hundred confederates, were ex* 

voL, vir. 2T 
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ponilict of the two empires, peace was without confidence, 
war without mercy. Quarter was seldom given in the 
field ; , those who escaped the edge of the sword were con- 
demned to hopeless servitude, or exquisite torture; and a 
Catholic emperor relates, with visible satisfaction, the exe- 
cution of the Saracens of Crete, who were flayed alive, or 
plunged into caldrohs of boiling oil *. To a point of honour 
Motassem had sacrificed a flourishing city, two hundred 
thousand lives, and the property of millions. The same 
caliph descended from his horse, and dirted his robe to 
relieve the distress of a decrepid old man, who, with his 
laden ass, bad tumbled into a ditch. On which of these 
actions did he reflect with the most pleasure, when he was 
summoned by the angel of death f? 

With Motassem, the eighth of the Abassides, the glory 
of his family and nation expired. When the Arabian con- 
querors had spread themselves over the East, and were min- 
gled with the servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, 
they insensibly lost the freeborn and inarlial virtues of the, 
desert. The courage of the South is tlie artificial fruit of 
discipline and prejudice; the active power of enthusiasm 
had decayed, and the mercenary forces of the caliphs were 
recruited in those climates of the Morth, of which valour 
is the hardy and spontaneous production. OF the Turks J 
who dwelt beyond tlie Oxus and Jaxartes, the robust youilis. 


rhans^ed for an equal mmihcr of Greeks. They passed each other in the 
middle of the bridge, and wiien they reached their respective fricuds, they 
?«houted Allah Achar, and Kt/rie Kleisoa. Many of the prisoners of Amo- 
rium were probably atnoiig them, but in the same year (A. II. 23j), the 
most illustrious of them, the forty-two martyrs, w-ere beheaded by the ca- 
liph’s order. 

* C^onsiantin. Porphyrogenitus, in Vit. Basil, c. 61. p. 186. These 
Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar severity as pirates and renega- 
does 

t For Thcophilus Motassem, and the Amorian war, sec the Continuator 
of Theophanes (1. iii. p. 77 — 84.), Gcncsius, (1. iii. p. 24 — 34.), Cedrenus 
(h2S — 532.), Elmuciu (Hist. Saracen, p. 180.), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 
165, 166.), Abulfeda (Anaal. Moslem, p. 191.), dllerbclot (Bibiiot. Orien- 
talc, p. 639, 640.). 

J M. de Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and sometimes stumbles, in the 
gulph between C’hinese and Mahometan story, thinks be can sec, that tliese 
Turks are the Jfocf-ke, alias tlie Kao^icAe, or hi^h-waggons ; that they 
were divided into fifteen Itords, from China and Siberia to flie dominions of 
the caliplis and Samunides, &c. (Hist, des Iluas, torn, iii. p. 1— >33 .k ^24— 
131,). 
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either taken in war, or purchased in trade, were educated in 
the exercises of the field, and the profession of the Maho» 
inetan faith. The Turkish guards stood in arms round the 
throne of their benefactor, and their chiefs usurped the 
dominion of the palace and the provinces. Motassem, the 
first author of this dangerous example, introduced into the 
capital above fifty thousand Turks: their licentious conduct 
provoked the public indignation, and the quarrels of the 
soldiers and people induced the caliph to retire from Bagdad, 
and esUkhlbh his own residence anrl the camp of his Barba- 
rian favouriies at Samara, on the Tigris, about twelve leagues 
above the city of Peace*. Ilis son MotSwakkel was a jea- 
lous and cruel tyrant: odious to his subjects, he cast himself 
on the fidelity of the strangers, and these strangers, ambitions 
and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich promis.e ofarevo-. 
lution. At the instigation, or at least in the cause of his 
son, they burst into his apartment at the hour of supper, and 
the caliph was cut into seven pieces by the same swords 
which he had recently distributed among the guards of his 
life and throne. To this throne, yet streaming with *a 
father’s blood, Montasser was Irinrnpluintly led ; but in a 
reign of six months, he found only the pangs of a guilty 
conscience. If he wept at tlie sight of an old tapestry 
which represented the crime and punishment of the son of 
Chosroes; if his days were abridged by grief and remorse, 
we may allow some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed in 
the bitterness of death, that he had lost both this \vorld, 
and the world to come. After this act of treason, the 
ensigns of royalty, the garment and walking staff of Maho- 
met, were given and torn away by the foreign mercenaries, 
wlio in four years created, deposed, and murdered three 
commanders of the faithful. As often as the Turks Were 
inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs were 
dragged by the feet, exposed naked to the scorching sun, 
beaten with iron clubs, and compelled to purchase, by the 
abdication of their dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable 
fatef. At length, however, the fury of the teiijpest was 

♦ He changed the eld name of Sumere, or Samara, into the fanciful title 
off Ser^mcn^rai, that which gives pleasure at first , sight (d^HerbcIot, Biblio- 
ttieqtic Orientalc, p. 808. d'Anvillc, TEuphrate et Ic l igrc, p. 97, 98.). 

t Take a speeimen, the deatli of the caliph Motaz: Correptuin pedibus 

2T2 
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spent ot diverted ; the Abbassides returned to the less turbu- 
lent residence of Bagdad ; the insolence of the Turks was 
curbed with a firmer and more skilful hand, and their num- 
bers were divided and destroyed in foreign warfare. But 
the nations of the East had been taught to trample on the 
successors of the prophet; and the blessings of domestic 
peace were obtained by the relaxation of strength and dis- 
cipline. So uniform are the mischiefs of military despotism, 
that I seem to repeat the story of the praetorians of 
Rome *. • 

While the flame of enthusiasm was damped by the busi- 
ness, the pleasure, and the knowledge, of the age, it burnt 
with concentrated heat in the breasts of the chosen few, the 
congenial spirits, who were ambitious of reigning either in 
this world or in the next. How carefully soever the book of 
prophecy had been sealed by the apostle of Mecca, he 
wishes, and (if we may profane the word) even the reason, 
of fanaticism, might believe that, after the successive mis- 
sions of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Maho- 
met, the same God, in the fulness of time, would reveal a 
stiH more perfect and permanent law. In the two hundred 
and seventy-seventh year of the Hegira, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of the name of 
Carmath, assumed the lofty and incomprehensible style of 
the Guide, the Director, the Demonstration, the Word, 
the Holy Ghost, the Camel, the Herald of the Messiah, who 
had conversed with him in a human shape, and the repre- 
sentative of Mohammed the son of Ali, of St. John the 
Baptist, and of the angel Gabriel. In his domestic volume, 
the precepts of the Koran were refined to a more spiritual 
sense; he relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and pil- 
grihiage; he allowed the indiscriminate use of wine and 

prtrahiinr, etfudibiis probr pcrmulcaiit, et spoliatum laceris vestibus insole 
collocant, prai nrcniiuo iustu pedes altcrnis nttoliebat et demittebar. 

Adhtantium aliquis miscro colaphos continuo ingerebat, quos illc objectis 

manibus avertere studebut Quo facto traditus tortori fuit totoque 

ti'iduo cibo potuquo prohibitus Sudbeatus, &c. (Abulfeda, p. 206.) 

Of the Cabpli Mohtadi, he !?ays, cervices ipsi perpetuis ictibus contunde- 
bant, to^ticulosque pedibus conculcabant (p. 208.). 

• Sec under ihe reigns of Motassem, MotawakUcl, Mo&tanser, Mostaiii^ 
Motaz, Mohtadi, and Motaincd, iu the Bibliotheque of dTIerbclot, aud th# 
now familiar Annals of Elmacin, Abulpbaragius, and Abulfeda. 
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forbidden food; and nourished the fervour of his dijsciples 
by the daily repetition of fifty prayers. The idleness and 
ferment of the rustic crowd awakened the attention of the 
magistrates of Cufa; a timid persecution assisted the pro- 
gress of the new sect ; and the name of the prophet became 
more revered after his person had been withdrawn from the 
world. His twelve apostles dispersed themselves among the 
Bedoweens, a race of men/' says Abulfeda, equally 
devoid of reason aud of religion and the success of their 
preaching seemed to threaten Arabia with a new revolution. 
The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, since they dis- 
claimed the title of the house of Abbas, and abhorred the 
worldly pomp of the caliphs of Bagdad. They were suscep- 
tible of discipline, since they vowed a blind and absolute 
submission to their imam, who was called to the* prophetic 
office by the voice of God and the people. Instead of thd 
legal tithes, he claimed the fifth of their substance and spoil; 
the most flagitious sins were no more than the type of dis- 
obedience ; and the brethren were united and concealed byaa 
oath of secrecy. After a bloody conflict, they prevailed in 
the province of Bahrein, along the Persian Gulf: far and 
wide, the tribes of the desert were subject to the sceptre, or 
rather to the sword, of Abu Said and his son Abu Talier; 
and these rebellious imams could muster in the field an hun- 
dred and seven thousand fanatics. The mercenaries of the 
caliph were dismayed at the approach of an enemy who nei- 
ther asked nor accepted quarter; and the difference between 
them, in fortitude and patience, is expressive of the change 
which three centuries of prosperity had effected in the cha- 
racter of the Arabians. Such troops were discomfited in every 
action; the cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa and Bas- 
sora, were taken and pillaged ; Bagdad was filled with con- 
sternation ; and the caliph trembled behind the veils of his 
palace. In a daring inroad beyond the Tigris, Abu Taber 
advanced to the gates of the capital with no more than five 
hundred horse. By the special order of Moctader, the 
bridges had been broken down, and the person or head of 
the rebel was expected every hour by the commander of the 
faithful. His lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, ap- 
prised Abu Taher of liih danger^ and recommended a speedy 
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escape. Your ma^er/’ said the intrepid Carmathian to 
the jnessenger, is at the head of thirty thousand soldiers : 

three such men as these are wanting in his host at the 
Bame instant turning to three of his champions, he com- 
manded the first to plunge a dagger into his breast, the 
second to leap into the Tigris, and the third to cast himself 
headlong down a precipice. They obeyed without a mur- 
mur. Relate,” continued the imam, what you have 

seen; before the evening your*general shall be chained 

among my dogs.” Before the evening, the camp was 
surprised and the menace was executed. The rapine of 
the Carmathians was sanctified by their aversion to 
the worship of Mecca: they robbed a caravan of pil- 
grims, and twenty thousand devout Moslems were aban- 
doned on the burning sands to a death of hunger and thirst. 
Anotlier year they suffered the pilgrims to proceed w'ithout 
interruption-, but, in the festival of devotion, Abu Taber 
stormed the holy city, and trampled on the most venerable 
relics of the Mahometan faith. Thirty thousand citizens 
and strangers were put to the sword ; the sacred precincts 
were polluted by tiie burial of three thousand dead bodies; 
the well of Zemzem overflowed with blood ; the golden spout 
was forced from its place; the veil of the Caaba w^as divided 
among these impious sectaries; and the black stone, the 
first monument of tlie nation, was borne away in triumph 
to their capital. After this deed of sacrilege and cruelt}", 
they continued to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and 
Egypt; but the vital principle of enthusiasm had withered 
at the root. Their scruples or their avarice again opened 
the pilgrimage of Mecca, and restored the blacl^slone of 
the Caaba; and it is needless to enquire into what factions 
they were broken, or by whose swords they were finally ex- 
tirpated. The sect of the Carmathians may be considered 
as the second visible cause of the decline and fall of the 
empire of the caliphs*. 

The third and most obvious cause was the weight and 

* For the sect of the Carmathians, consult Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, 
p. 219 * 2^4. 999 . 23 1. 288. 241.243.), Abuiphara"ius (Dynast, p. 179— 
182.), Abtilfeda (Annal. Moslem, p, 218, 219^ &'c, 245. 265. 274.), and 
d’Herbclot (Bihliotheque.Orientale, p. 256 — 258. 635.). I fincTsome in- 
consistencies of theology and chronolog^-, which it would not easy nor 
of much importance to reconcile. 
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magnitude of the empire itself. The caliph Almaijion might 
proudly assert, that it was easier for him to rule the East 
and the West, than to manage a chess-board of two feet 
square*; yet I suspect, that in both those games he wiaa 
guilty of many fatal mistakes; and I perceive, that in iht 
distant provinces the authority of the first and most power- 
ful of the Abbassides was already impaired. The analogy 
of despotism invests the representative with the full majesty 
of the prince; the division and balance of powers might 
relax the habits of obedience, might encourage the passive 
subject to enquire into the origin and administration of civil 
government. . lie who is born in the purple is seldom 
worthy to reign; but the elevation of a private man, of a 
peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong presumption of 
bis courage and capacity. , The viceroy of a remote king- 
dom aspires to secure the property and inheritance of his 
precarious trust; the nations must rejoice in the presence of 
their sovereign ; and the command of armies and treasures 
are at once the object and the instrument of his ambition. 
A change was scarcely visible as long as the lieutenants of 
the cali[)h were content with their vicarious title; while 
they solicited for themselves or their sons a renewal of the 
Imperial grant, and still maintained on the coin, and in the 
public prayers, the name and prerogative of the comman- 
der of the faithful. But in the long and hereditary exercise 
of power, they assiimecl the pride and attributes of royalty; 
the alternative of peace or war, of reward or punislmient, 
depended solely on their wnll; and the ix^yenues of their 
government were reserved for local services or private 
magnificence. Instead of a regular supply of tnen and 
money, the successors of the prcqiliet were flattered with 
the ostentatious gift of an elephant, or a cast of hawks, a 
suit of silk hangings, or some pounds of musk and amberf . 

After the revolt of Spain, from the temporal and spiritual 

* Hyde, Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 57- in Hist Sbabiludii. 

t The dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in the Annals 
of Einmciii, Abiilpharagius, ana Abuifeda, under the proper years, ^n the 
diclioiiLiy of d’ilerbelot, coder the properiiVimc%\ The tablcB of M, de 
Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom. i.) exhibit a general cbroiiolo^y of the 
East, interspersed with some historical anecdotes; but his attachment U# 
tiationai bluod has sometimes confounded the order of time and place. > 
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mpremacy of the Abbassides^ the first symptoms of disobe-^ 
dience broke forth in the province of Africa. Ibrahim^ the 
son of Aglab^ the lieutenant ©f the vigilant and rigid 
Harun^ bequeathed to the dynasty of the Jglabites the in- 
heritance of his name and power. The indolence or policy 
of the caliphs dissembled the injury and loss, and pursued 
only with poison the founder of the Edrisites*^ who erected 
the kingdom and city of Fez on the shores of the western 
ocean f. In the East, the first dynasty was that of the 
Taherites'il,; the posterity of the valiant Taher, ^ho, in the 
civil wars of the sons of Harun, had served with too much 
zeal and success the cause of Almanion the younger brother. 
He was sent into honourable exile, to command on the 
banks of the Oxus; and the independence of his successors, 
who reigned in Cborasan till the fourth generation, was pal- 
liated by their modest and respectful demeanour> the happi* 
ness of their subjects, and the security of their frontier. 
They were supplanted by one of those adventurers so fre- 
quent in the annals of the East, who left his trade of a 
braizer (from whence the name of Soffarides) for the pro- 
fession of a robber. In a nocturnal visit to the treasure of 
the prince of Sistan, Jacob, the son of Leith, stumbled 
over a lump of salt, which he unwarily tasted with his> 
tongue. Salt, among the Orientals, is the symbol of hos- 
pitality, and tlie pious robber immediately retired without 
spoil or damage. The discovery of this honourable be- 
haviour recommended Jacob to pardon and trust ; he led an 
army at first for his benefactor, at last for himself, subdued 

* The Aglabites and Edrisites are the professed subjects of M. de Car- 
donne (fiiit. de TAfrique et de la Espagne sous la Domination dcs Arabes, 
tom. ii. p. t^63.)« 

t To escape the reproach of ^rror, 1 must criticise the inaccuracies of 
M.de Guignes (tom. i. p. 8590 concerning the Edrisites. 1. The dynasty 
and city at Fez could not be founded in the year of the Hegira 173, since 
the founder was a posthumous child of a descendant of Ali, who Hed from 
Mecca in the year l68. 2. This founder, Edris the son of Edris, instead of 
living to the improbable age of 120 years, A. H. 313, died A. H. 4214, in 
the prime of manhood. 3. The dynasty ended A. H, 307, twenty-three 
-years sooner than it is fixed by the' historian of the Huns. See the ac<* 
curate Annals of Abulfeda, p. 15S, 159. 1B5. 238. 

J The dynasties of the Taherites and Soffarides, with the rise of that of 
jthe Samanidet, are described in ^he original history and Latin version of 
Mirchond: yet the most interesting facts had already been drained by the 
dliligence of M. d*Herbeiot« 
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PeiUmratiii-tbreatened the residence of the Abbas^ides. On 
his march towards Bagdad^ the conqueror was arrested . by a 
fever. He gave audience in bed to the ambassador of the 
caliph ; and beside him on a table were exposed a naked 
scyinetar, a crdst of brown bread, and a bunch of onions. 
If I die/’ said he, ** your master is delivered from his 
fears. If I live, this must determine between us. If 'I 
am vanquished, I can return without reluctance to the 
homely fare of my 3’oath.” From the height where he 
stood, tlie 'descent would not have been so soft or harmless : 
a timely death secured his own repose and that of 
caliph, who paid with the most lavish concessions the retreat 
of his brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. 
The Abbassides were too feeble to contend, too proud to 
forgive: they invited the powerful dynasty of the Sama^ 
nidcsy who passed the Oxus with ten thousand horse, so 
poor, that their stirrups were of wood ; so brave, that they 
vanquished the Soffarian army, eight times more numerous 
than their own. The captive Amrou was sent in cliains, a 
grateful offering to the court of Bagdad ; and as the victor 
was content with the inheritance of Transoxiana and Cbo- 
rasan, the realms of Persia returned for a while to the alle- 
giance of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria and Egypt 
were twice dismembered by tlieir Turkish slaves, of the race 
of Toulun and Ikshid*. These Barbarians, in religion and 
maimers the countiymen of Mahomet, emerged from the 
bloody factions of the palace to a provincial command and 
an independent throne : their names became famous and 
formidable in their time; but the founders of these two 
potqpt dynasties confessed, either in words or actions, the 
vanity of ambition. The first on his death*bed implored 
the mercy of God to a sinner, ignorant of the limits of hia 
own power: the second, in the midst of four hundred thou- 
sand soldiers and eight thousand slave, s, conc^led frpm 
every human eye the chamber where be attempted to sleep. 
Their sons were educated in* the vices of kings; and both 
Egypt and Syria were recovered and possessed by the Ab- 

♦ M. dc Gujgnes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 124—1^4.) has ex- 
hausted the Toalonides and Iksbidites of l^pt, and thrown Jome light on 
the Carmathians and Haniadanites. * ' * 

V0L.VII. 2U 
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1>assi(]es <!wring an interval of thirty years* In the decline 
of their empire, Mesopotamia, with the important cities of 
Mosul and Aleppo, was occupied by the Arabian princes of 
the tribe of Hamadan, The poets of their court could 
repeat without a blush, that nature had formed their coun-^ 
tenances for beauty, their tongues for eloquence, and their 
hands for liberality and valour: but the genuine tale of the 
elevation and reign of the Hamadanites, exhibits a scene of 
treachery, murder, and parricide. At the sapie fatal pe- 
riod, the Persian kingdoni was again usurped by the 
dynasty of the Bowides, by; the sword of three brothers, 
who, under various names, were styled the support and co- 
lumns of the state, and who, from the Caspian sea to the 
ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves. Under their 
reign, the language and genius of Persia revived, and the 
Arabs, three hundred and four years after the death of Ma- 
homet, were deprived of the sceptre of the East. 

Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the thirty- 
ninth of the successors of Mahomet, was the last who 
deserved the title of commander of the faithful’'*' : the last 
(says Abulfeda) who spoke to the people, or conversed with 
the learned ; the last who, in the exp^mce of his household, 
represented the wealth and magnificence of the ancient 
caliphs. After him, the lords of the Eastern w^orld were 
reduced to the most abject misery, and exposed to the 
blows and insults of a servile condition. The revolt of the 
provinces circumscribed their dominions within the walls of 
Bagdad; but that capital still contained an innumerable 
multitude, vain of their past fortune, discontented with their 
present state, and oppressed by the demands of a treasury 
which had formerl}" been replenished by the spoil and tri- 

* Hie est ultimus chaltfah qui multum atque sxpius pro concione per- 
orarit . • . • Fuit etiam ultimus qui otium cum eruditis et facetis hominibus 
faliere hilariterque agere soleret. Ultimus tandem chalifarum cui sumtus, 
shpendta, reditus, et thesauri, culinse, exteraque omnis aulica pompa 
pnonam chalifarum ad instar comparata fuerint. Videbimus enim pauUo 
post quam indignit et servilibus ludibriis exagitati, quam ad bumilem for- 
tunam ultimum^e contemptum abject! fuerint hi quondam potentissimi 
totius terrarum Orientalium orbis domini. Abulfed. Annal. Moslem, p. 
^l. I have given this passage as the manner and tone of Abulfeda, but 
cast of I^in eloquence belons;s more properly to Reiske. The Ara- 
bian historian (p. «56, 257. 261—269* 283, &c.) Las supplied me with the 
inofii;iBterestii)g facta of this paragraph. 
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bute of nations. Their idleness was exercised by {kc'iioii 
and controversy. Under the mask of piety, the rigid fol- 
lowers of Hanbal* invaded the pleasures of domestic life^ 
burst into the houses of plebeians and princes, spilt thfe 
wine, broke the instruments, beat the musicians, and dis- 
honoured, with infamous suspicions, the associates of every 
handsome youth. In each profession, which allowed room 
for two persons, the one was a votary, the other an anta- 
gonist, of Ali ; and the Abbassides were awakened by the 
clamorous §rief of the sectaries, who denied their title 
and cursed their progenitors. A turbulent people could 
only be repressed by a military force; but who could satisfy 
the avarice* or assert the discipline of the mercenaries them- 
selves? The African and Turkish guards drew their swords 
against each other, and the chief commanders, the emirs al 
Oinraf, imprisoned or deposed their sovereigns, and vio- 
lated the sanctuary of the mosch and haran. If the caliphs 
escaped to the camp or court of any neighbouring prince, 
their deliverance was a change of servitude, till they were 
prompted by despair to invite the Bowides, the sultans of 
Persia, who silenced the factions of Bagdad by their irre- 
sistible arms. The civil and military powers were assumed 
by Moezaldowlat, the second of the three brothers, and a 
stipend of sixty thousand pounds sterling was assigned by 
his generosity for the private expence of the commander of 
the faithful. But on the fortieth day, at the audience of 
the ambassadors of Chorasan and in the presence of a 
trembling multitude, the caliph. was dragged from his throne 
to a dungeon, by tlie command of the stranger, and the rude 
hands of his Dilemites. His palace was pillaged, his eyes 
were put out, and the mean ambition of the Abbassides 

* Their master, on a similar occasion, sl)ewed himself of a more indul- 
gentand tolerating spirit. Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, the head of one of the four 
orthodox sects, was born at Bagdad A.U. l64, and died there A. II. 241. 
He fought and suffered in the dispute concerning the creation of the 
Koran. 

t 'Fhe office of vizir was superseded by the emir al Omra, Imperator 
Imperatorum, a title fiist instituted by Rahdi, and which merged at length 
in the Bowides and Seljukides; vecligalibus, ct tributis et curiis per omnes 
regiones pratfecit, jussitquc in omnibus suggestis nominis ejus in concioni* 
bus meijtionem fieri (Abulpbaragius, Dynast, p. 109. )• B is likewise 
mentioned by Elmacin (p* 254, 255.). 

2 U 2 ' . ' . 
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aspired to the vacant station of danger and disgrace. IR 
the school of adversity, the luxurious caliphs rcsupied the 
grave and abstemious virtues of the primitive times. De* 
spoiled of their armour and silken robes, they fasted, th^f 
prayed, th^ studied the Koran and the tradition of the 
iSonnites; they performed with zeal tand knowledge, the 
functions of their ecclesiastical character. The respect of 
nations still waited on the successors of the apostle, the 
oracles of the law and conscience of the faithful; and the 
weakness or division of their t3^rants sometimes restored the 
Abbassides to the sovereignty of Bagdad. But their mis- 
fortunes had been embittered by the triumph of the Fati- 
mites, the real or spurious progeny of Ali. Arising from 
the extremity of Africa, these successful rivals extinguished 
in Egypt and Syria, both tlie spiritual and temporal autho- 
rity of the Abbassides: and the monarch of the Nile 
insulted the humble pontiff on the banks of the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in the century which 
elapsed after the war of Theophilus and Motassem, the 
hostile transactions of the two nations were confined to 
some inroads by sea and land, the fruits of their close vici- 
nity and indelible, hatred, Btit when the Eastern world 
was convulsed and broken, the Greeks were roused from 
their lethargy by the hopes of conquest and revenge. The 
Byzantine empire, since the accession of the Basilian race, 
had reposed in peace and dignity; and they might en- 
counter with their entire strength the front of some petty 
emir, whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his 
national foes of the Mahometan faith. The lofty titles of 
the morning star, and the death of the Saracens*, were 
applied in the public acclamations to Nicephorus Phocas, a 
prince as renowned in the camp as he was unpopular in the 
city. In the subordinate station of great domestic, or 
general of the East, he reduced the island of Crete, and 
extirpated the nest of pirates who had so long defied, with 

< 

• Tviatprandt whose choleric temper was embittered by his uneasy 
situation, suggests the names of reproach and contempt more applicable 
to Nicephorus than the vain titles oi the Greeks, Ecce venit Stella matu- 
tina, surgit Ecus reverbefat obtut^ soIis radios, p^idaSaracenorOm mors, 
Nicephorus 
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impunity, the majesty of the empire ♦. His military genius 
was displayed in the conduct and success of the enterprise, 
which had so often failed with loss and dishonour. The 
Saracens were confounded by the landing of his" troops on 
safe and level bridges, which he cast from the vessels to the 
shore. Seven months were consumed in the siege of Can- 
dia; the despair of the native Cretans was stimulated, by 
the frequent aid of their brethren of Africa and Spain; and, 
after the massy wall and double ditch had been stormed by 
the Greeks, an hopeless conflict was still maintained in the 
streets and houses of the city. The whole island was sub** 
dued in the capital, and a submissive people accepted, with- 
out resistance, the baptism of the conqueror Constanti- 
nople applauded the long>forgotten pomp of a triumph; 
but the imperial diadem was the sole reward that could 
repay the services, or satisfy the ambition, of Nicephorus. 

After the death of the younger Romanus, the fourth in 
lineal descent of the Basilian race, his widow Theophania 
successively married Nicephorus Phocas and his assassin 
John Zimisces, the two heroes of the age. They reigned 
as the guardians and colleagues of her infant sons; and the 
twelve years of their military command form tlie most splen- 
did period of tlie Byzantine annals. The subjects and con- 
federates, whom they led to war, appeared, ai least in the 
eyes of an enemy, two hundred thousand strong; and of 
these about thirty thousand were armed with cuirasses j;: a 
train of four thousand mules attended their march; and 
tlieir evening camp was regularly fortified with an inclosure 


* Notwithstanding the insinuations of Zonaras, K»i u pa* &c. (tom. ii. 
f. xvi. p. 197 Of it is an undoubted fact, that Crete was completed and 
finally sufidued by Nicephorus PhfStas (Pagi, Critica, torn. ill. p. o7d— • 
€75. Meutsius, Cteta, 1. iii. c. 7* tom. iii. p. 404, 46iS.). 

t A Greek life of St. Nicon, the Armenian, was found in theSfi>rza 
library, and translated into Latin by tbc Jesuit, Sirmond for the use of 
cardinal Baron ius. 'Phis contemporary legend casts a ray of light on 
Crete and Peleponnesiis in tbc xtn century. He found the newly reco- 
vered island, fc^is detestandas Agarenoruin supentitioois vastigtis adhuc 
pieuam ac refertam .. . .but the victorious missionary, perhaps with some 
carnal aid, ad baptitmum omnet ver^eque iidei disciplinam ^ulit. Ec- 
clesiis per toCam insulam asdifleatis, &c. (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 96l.)» 

X Elmktin, HUt. Saracen, p. 478, 479> Liutprand was dt^K^ed to de- 
preciate the Greek power, yet he owns that Nicephoruf led against 
Assyria an army of eighty thousand men, * 
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dt iron spikes. A series of bloody and undecisive combRU 
is nothing more than an anticipation of wbat would have 
been effected in a few years by the course of nature ; but I 
shall briefly prosecute the conquests of the two emperors 
from the hills of Cappadocia to the desert of Bagdad. The 
sieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus in Cilicia first exercised the 
skill and perseverance of their troops, on whom, at this 
moment, I shall not Hesitate to bestow the name of Homans. 
In the double city of Mopsuestia, which is divided by the 
river Sarus, two hundred thousand Moslems were predes- 
tined to death or slavery a surprising degree of popula- 
tion, which must at least include the inhabitants of the 
dependent districts. They were surrounded and taken by 
assault; but Tarsus was reduced by the slow progress of 
famine; and no sooner had the Saracens yielded on honour- 
able terms than they were mortified by the distant and un- 
profitable view of the naval succours of Egypt. They were 
dismissed with a safe-conduct to the confines of Syria; a 
part of the old Christians had quietly lived under ilieir do- 
minion ; and the vacant habitations were replenished by a 
new colony. But the mosch was converted into a stable; 
the pulpit was delivered to the flames; many rich crosses of 
gold and gems, the spoils of Asiatic churches, were made a 
grateful offering to the piet/ or avarice of the emperor ; and 
he transported the gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which 
were fixed in the wall of Constantinople, an eternal monu- 
ment of his victory. After they had forced and secured the 
narrow passes of mount AmaMus, the two Roman princes 
repeatedly carried their arms into the heart of Syria. Yet, 
instead of assaulting the walls of Antioch, the humanity or 
superstition of Nicephorus ap^ared to respect the ancient 
metropolis of the East : he contented himself with drawing 
round the city a line of circunivallation ; left a stationary 
army; and instructed his lieutenant to expect, without im- 

• Diicenta sere millia hominum numeraliat urbs (Abulfcda, Aniul. 
Moslem, of Mopsuestia, or Mali fa, Mampsysta, Mansista, Ma- 

niista, as it is corruptly, or perhaps more correctly, styled in the middle 
ages (Wesseling. Itinerar. p. 5S0.). Yet I cannot aedit this, extreme 
poptiiousneiis a few years atter the testimony of the emperor Leo, 
a voXurWi* rpare cr<> (I'actica, c. xlriii. in 

Meursu Oper. loiu, vi. p, Si7.;. 
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^atience^ the return of spring. But in the depth of winter, 
in a dark and rainj night, an adventurous subaltern, with 
three hundred soldiers,* approached the rampart, applied 
his scaling-ladders, occupied two adjacent towers, stood 
firm against the pressure of multitudes, and bravely main- 
tained his post till he was relieved by the tardy, though 
effectual, support of his reluctant chief. Tl^ic first tumult 
of slaughter and rapine subsided; the reign of Caesar and 
of Christ was restored ; and the efforts of an hundred thou- 
sand Saracens, of the armies of S\Tia and the fleets of Afric, 
were consumed without effect before the walls of Antioch. 
The royal city of Aleppo was subject to Seifeddowlat, of 
the dynasty of Hamadan, who clouded his past glory by 
the precipitate retreat which abandoned his kingdom and 
capjtal to the Roman invaders. In his stately palace, that 
stood without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully seized a 
well-furnished magazine of arms, a stable of fourteen hun- 
dred mules, and three hundred bags of silver and gold. 
But the walls of the city withstood the strokes of their bat- 
tering-rams; and the besiegers pitched their tents on the 
neighbouring mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat exas- 
perated the quarrel of the townsmen and mercenaries; the 
guard of the gates and ramparts was deserted ; and, while 
they furiously charged each other in the market-place, they 
were surprised and destroyed by the sword of a common 
enemy. The male sex was extefminated by the sword ; ten 
thousand youths were led into captivity; the weight of the * 
precious spoil exceeded the strength and number of the 
beasts of burthen; the superfluous remainder was burnt; 
and, after a licentious possession of ten days, the Romans 
marched aw'ay from the nakqd and bleeding city, In their 
Syrian inroads they commanded the husbandmen to culti- 
vate their lands, that they themselves, in the ensuing season, 
might reap the benefit; more than an hundred cities were 
reduced to obedience ; and eighteen pulpits of the principal 
nioschs were committed to the flames to expiate the sacrilege 
of the disciples of Mahomet. The classic names of Hiera- 
polis, Apamea, and Emesa, revive for a moment in the list 
of conquest: the emperor Zirnisces encamped iti, the Para- 
dise of Damaf^us, and accepted the ransom of a submissive 
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and the torrent was only stopped by the itnpregna* 
ble fortress of Tripoli, on^the sea-coast of Phoenicia. Since 
the days of HeracUus, the Euphrates, below the passage of 
mount Taurus, had been impervious, and almost invisible, 
-to the Greeks.. The river yielded a free passage to the vic- 
torious ZincHSces; and the historian may imitate the speed 
with which he over-ran the once famous cities of Samosata, 
Edessa, Marty ropolis, Amida*, and Nisibis, the ancient 
limit of the empire in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. 
His ardour was quickened by the desire of grasping the 
virgin treasures of Ecbatanaf, a well-known name, under 
which the Byzantine writer has concealed the capital of 
the Abbassides. The consternation of the fugitives had al- 
ready diffused the terror of his name^ but the fancied 
riches of Bagdad had already been dissipated by the avarice 
and prodigality of domestic tyrants. The prayers of the 
people, and the stern demands of the lieutenant of the 
Bowides, required the caliph to provide for the defence of 
the city. The helpless Mothi replied, that his arms, his 
revenues, and his provinces, had been torn from his hands,, 
and that he was ready to abdicate a dignity which be was 
unable to support. The emir was inexorable^ the furniture 
of the palace was sold ; and the paltry price of forty thou- 
sand pieces of gold was instantly consumed in private 
luxury. But the apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved by 
the retreat of the Greeks: thirst and hunger guarded the 
desert of Mesopotamia; and the emperor, satiated w^itli 
glory, and laden with Oriental spoils, returned to Constan- 
liaople, and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, the aro- 

* The text of Leo the deacon, in the corrimt names of Emeta and 
Myctarsim, reveals the cities tff Amida and Martyropolis (Miafarekin. 
See Abulfeda, Qwgraph. p. 245. vers. Re»ke}. Or the former, Leoob. 
serves, urbs munitaet iliustris; of the latter, clara atque conspicna opi- 
busque et pecure, reliquis ejus provinciis urbibus atque oppidis longe. 
prsestins. 

t Ut et Ecktttana pergeret Agarenorumque regiam everteret ...» 
aiunt enim urbiuna qu^r usquam sunt ac toto orbe existunt felicissimam 
esse auroque ditissimam (Leo Diacon. apud Pagium, totm iv. p« 34.)* 
This splendid description suits only vrtth Bagdad, apd cannot possibly ap- 
ply eitMr ’to Hamada, the true Ecbatana (d'Anville^ Geog- Ancienne, 
tm. U. p. 237.), or Tauris, which has been commonly mlsuiken for that 
city. The name of Ecbatana, in the same indefinite sense, is tieansfcrred 
by a more classic authority (Cicero pro Lege Manilid* c. 4.} to the royal 
iiatofMithridates, kiagof Ponttts, » 
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inatics, and three hundred myriads of gold and silver. Yet 
the powers of the East had been bent, not broken, by thh 
transient hurricane. After the departure of the Greeks, th« 
fugitive princes returned to their capitals ; the subjects dis- 
claimed their involuntary oaths of allegiance; the Moslems 
again purified their temples, and overturned the idols of the 
saints and martyrs ; the Nestorians and Jacobites preferred 
sf Saracen to an orthodox master; and the numbers and 
spirit of the Melchites were inadequate to the support of 
the church %nd state. Of these extensive conquests, An- 
tioch, with the cities of Cilicia and the isle of Cyprus, was 
alone restored, a permanent and useful accession to the 
Komari empire’^. 

* See the Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, from 
A. H. 351, to A. n. 36 1 ; and the reigns of Niccphorus Phocas and John 
Zimisces, in the Chronicles of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 199* !• xvii. p. 
•215.), and Cedrenus (Compend. p. 649—684.). Their manifold defects 
tire partly supplied by the AIS. history of Leo the deacon, which Pagi ob- 
tained from the Benedictines, and has inserted almost entire, in a Latin 
^ ei'sion (Critica, tom. iii. p. 873. tom. iv. p. 370* 
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State of the Eastern Empire in the Tenth Century, — Extent 
and Division, — Wealth and Revenue. — Palace 0/ Constant 
tinople.-^Titles and Offices. — Pride and Power of the Em- 
perors. •^Tactics of the Greeks f Arabs, and Franks, — Loss 
of the Latin Tongue.--^Studies and Solitude of the Greeks. 

Al Ray of historic light seems to beam from the darkness 
of the tenth century. We open with curiosity and respect 
the royal volumes of Constantine Porphyrogenitus which 
he composed at a mature age for the instruction of his son^ 
and which promise to unfold the state of the Eastern em- 
pirej both in peace and war^ both at home and abroad. In 
the first of these works he minutely describes the pompou:;> 
ceremonies of the church and palace of Constantinople^ ac- 
cording to his own practice and that of his predecessors f . 
In the second^ he attempts an accurate survey of the pro- 
vinces, the themes, as they were then denominated, both of 
Europe and Asia The system of Roman tactics, the dis- 
cipline and order of the troops, and the military operations 
by land and sea, are explained in the third of these didactic 


• The epithet of npp^vp*yf»»iT«j, Porphyrogenitus, born in the purple, 
is elegantly defined by Claudian: 

Ardua privatos nescit for tuna Penates; 

Kt regnum cum luce dedit. Cognata potestas 
Excepit Tyrio venerabile pignns in ostro. 

And Ducaiige, in his Greek and Latin Glossaries, produces many passages 
expressive of the same idea. 

t A splendid MS. of Constantine, de Caeremoniis Aulae et Ecclesiar 
Byzantinar, wandered from Constantinople to Buda, Frankfort, and Leip> 
sic, where it was published in a splendid edition by Leicb and Heiske 
fA.D. 1751, in folio), with such slavish praise as editors never fail to 
bestow on the worthy or worthless object ot their toil. 

^ } See, in the first volume of Bandurfs Imperium Orientale, Constan- 
tinius de Thematibus, p. 1 — 24. de Administrando Imperio, p. 45—127- 
edit. Venet. The text of the old edition of Meursius is corrected from a 
MS. of the roval library of Paris, which Isaac Causabon bad formerly 
seen (Epist. ad Polybium, p. 10.), and the sense is illustrated by two maps 
of William Deslisle, the prince of geographers, till the appearance of the 
greater d'Anvilie* 
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collections^ which may be ascribed to Constantine or his 
father Leo*. In the fourth, of the administration of the 
empire, he reveals the secrets of the Byzantine policy, in 
friendly or hostile intercourse with the nations of the earth. 
The literary labours of the age, the practical systems of law, 
agriculture, and history, might redound to the benefit of 
the subject and the honour of the Macedonian princes. 
The sixty books of the Basilics'^, the code and pandects of 
civil jurisprudence, were gradually framed in the three first 
reigns of that prosperous dynasty. The art of agriculture 
had amused the leisure, and exercised the pens, of the best 
and wisest of the ancients ; and their chosen precepts are 
comprised in the twenty books of the GeopomcsX of Con* 
siantine. As Viis command, the historical examples of vice 
and virtue were methodised in fifty-three books and every 
citizen might apply, to his contemporaries or himself, the 
lesson or the warning of past times. From the august cha-^ 
racter of a legislator, the sovereign of the East descends to 
the more humble office of a teacher and a scribe : and if his 
successors and subjects were regardless of his paternal cares, 
xii£ may inherit and enjoy the everlasting legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce tlie value of the gift, 

* The tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid of 
some new MSS. in the great edition of the works of Meursius, by the 
learned John Lami (tom. vi. p. 631— 9‘iO. 1211—1417. Florent. 1745), 
yet the text is still corrupt and mutilated, the version is still obscure and 
faulty. The Imperial library of Vienna would aftbrd some valuable ma- 
terials to a new editor (Fabric. Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi. p. S6P, 370.). 

t On the subject of the Basii/cs, Fahricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom, xii. 
p. 425— *514.) and Heinecciiis Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396 — 399- )> and 
Giannone (istoria civile di Napoli, lom. i. p. 450—45#.), as historical 
civilians, may be usefully consulted. xLi books of this Greek code have 
been published, with a Latin version, by Charles Annibal Fabrottus 
f Paris 1647), in seven tomes in folio; iv other books have since been 
qiscovered, and are inserted in Gerard Meerman’s Novus Thesaurus Juris 
Civ. ct Canon, torn. v. Of the whole work, the sixty bonks, John Leun- 
clavius has printed (Basil 1575), an eclogue or synopsis. The cxxii novels, 
or new laws, of Leo, may be found in the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

{ 1 have used the last and best edition of the Geoponics (by Nicolas 
Niclas, Leipsic 1781, 2 vols. in octavo). 1 read in the preface, that the 
same emperor restored the long forgotten systems of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy ; and his two books of Hippiairicn^ or Horse^pbysic, were published 
at Paris, 1530, in folio (Fabric. Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi. p. 493—500.). 

$ Of these Liii books, or titles, only two have been preserved 
printed, de Legationibus (by Fulvius Crsinus, Antwerp 1681^ and Daniel 
Haefehelius, August Vindel. l603), and de Virtutibus et VUiis (by Henry 
Valesius, or de Valois, raris 1634). 

2Xa 
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und the gratitude of posterity: in the possession of these 
imperial treasures, we may still deplore our poverty and ig- 
norance; and the fading glories of their authors will be 
obliterated by indifference or contempt. The Basilics will 
sink to a broken copy, a partial and mutilated version in the 
Greek language, of the laws of Justinian ; but the sense of 
the old civilians is often superseded by the influence of bi- 
gotry: and the absolute prohibition of divorce, concubi- 
nage, and interest for money, enslaves the freedom of trade 
and the happiness of private life. In the historical book, 
a subject of Constantine might admire the inimitable virtues 
of Greece and Rome : he might learn to what a pitch of 
energy and elevation the human character had formerly 
aspired. Rut a contrary effect must have been produced by 
a new edition of the lives of the saints, which the great 
logothetc, or chancellor of the empire, was directed to pre- 
pare; and the dark fund of superstition was enriched by the 
fabulous and florid legends of Simon the Metaphrast The 
merits and miracles of the w'hole calendar are of less ac- 
count in the eyes of a sage, than the toil of a single hus- 
bandman, who multiplies the gift^ of the Creator, and sup- 
plies the food of his brethren. Yet the royal authors of the 
Geoponics were more seriously employed iq expounding the 
precepts of the destroying art, which has been taught since 
the days of Xenophon f, as the art of heroes and kings. 
But the Tactics of Leo and Constantine are mingled with 
the baser alloy of the age in which they lived. It was des- 
titute of original genius; they implicitly transcribe the rules 
and maxims which had been confirmed by victories. It was 
unskilled in the propriety of style and method ; they blindly 


• The life and writinp of Simon IMctaphrastcs are described by Han- 
kins (de Scriptonlms Byzant. p, 418 — %60.), T his biographer of tbf 
saints indulged himself in a loose paraphrase of the sense or nonsense of 
more ancient acts. His Greek rhetoric is again paraphrased in the Latin 
version of Sui ius, and scarcely a thread can be now visible of the original 
texture. 

t Accordinj; to the first book of the Cyropaedia, professors of tactics 
a small part of the science of war, were already instituted iq Fersia, by 
which Greece innst be understood. A good edition of all the Scriptores 
Tactic! would he a task not unworthy of a scholar. His industry might 
discover some new MSS. and bis learning might illustrate the military his- 
tory of the ancients. But this scholar should be likewise a soldier; and* 
alas! Quintus Icilius is no more. 
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confound the most distant and discordant institutions, th« 
phalanx of Sparta and that of Macedon, the legions of Cato 
and Trajan, of Augustus and Theodosius, Even the use, or 
at least the importance, of these military rudiments may be 
fairly questioned : their general theory is dictated by rea- 
son ; but the merit, as well as difficulty, consists in ^the ap- 
plication. The discipline of a soldier is formed by exercise 
rather than by study : the talents of a commander are ap- 
propriated to those calm though rapid minds, which nature 
produces to decide the fate of armies and nations: the 
former is the habit of a life, the latter the glance of a mo- 
ment; and the battles won by lessons of tactics may be 
numbered with the epic poems created from the rules of 
criticism. I’he book of ceremonies is a recital, tedious yet 
imperfect, of the despicable pageantry which had infected 
the church and state since the gradual decay of the purily 
of the one and the power of the other. A review of tlie 
themes or provinces might promise such authentic and use- 
ful information, as the curiosity of government only can 
obtain, instead of traditionary fables on the origin of the 
cities, and malicious epigrams on the vices of their inha- 
bitants*. Such information the historian would have been 
pleased to record ; nor should his silence be condemned if 
the most interesting objects, the population of the capital 
and provinces, the amount of the taxes and revenues, the 
numbers of subjects and strangers who served under the 
Imperial standard, have been unnoticed by Leo the philo- 
sopher, and his son Constantine. His treatise of the pub- 
lic administration is stained with the same blemishes; yet it 
is discriminated by peculiar merit: the antiquities of the 
nations may be doubtful or fabulous; but the geography 

* After observing that the demerit of the Cappadocians rose in propor- 
tion to their lank and riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, which 
ascribed to Demodocus : 

Ka^'jra^oKViv flror* ix^hcc mmkih aXXdt xa* xvrn . 

KecTdci&iiE, ioCoXv. 

The sting is precisely the same with the French epigram against Freron : 
Un serpent nioidit Jean Freron— Eh bien ? Le serpent en mourut. But 
as the Paris wits are seldom read in the Antbologyt 1 should be ^curious to 
learn tjirough what channehit was conveyed for their imitation (Constan- 
tin. Porphyrogen. de Themat. c. ii. Brunk, Aualect. Grace, tom. ii. p, 
Brodaei Antbologio# 1. ii* p* 244.)* 
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and manners of the Barbaric world are delineated with 
curious accuracy. Of these nations, the Franks alone were 
qualifijed to observe in their turn, and to describe, the me- 
tropolis of the East. The ambassador of the great Otho, a 
bishop of Cremona, has painted the state of Constantinople 
about the middle of the tenth century : his style is glowing, 
his narrative lively, his observation keen; and even the 
prejudices and passions of Liutprand are stamped with an 
original character of freedom and genius*. From thi^ 
flcanty fund of foreign and domestic materials I 5hal) inves- 
tigate the form and substance of the Byzantine empire; the 
provinces and wealth, the civil government and military 
force, the character and literature, of the Greeks in a period 
of she hundred years, from the reign of Heraclius to the 
successful invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

After the final division between the sons of Theodosius, 
the swarms of Barbarians from Scythia and Germany over- 
spread the provinces and extinguished the empire of ancient 
Rome. The weakness of Constantinople was concealed by 
extent of dominion her limits were inviolate, or at least 
entire; and the kingdom of Justinian was enlarged by the 
splendid acquisition of Africa and Italy. But the possession 
of these new conquests was transient and precarious ; and 
almost a moiety of the Eastern empire was torn away by 
the arms of the Saracens. Syria and Egypt were oppressed 
by the Arabian caliphs ; and, after the reduction of Africa, 
their lieutenants invaded and subdued the Roman province 
which had been changed into the gothic monarchy of 
Spain. The islands of the Mediteiranean w ere not inacces- 
sible to their naval powers ; and it was from their extreme 
stations, the harbours of Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, 
that the faithful or rebel emirs insulted the majesty of the 
throne and capital. The remaining provinces under the 
obedience of the emperors, were cast into a new mould; 
and the jurisdiction of the presidents, the consulars, and 
the counts, was superseded by the institution of the thenies^fy 

* The Legatio Liutnrandi Episcopi Cremonensis ad Nicephorum 
Pbocani, is inserted in Muratori, Scriptures Reruin Italicarum, tom. ii. 
pars i. « 

t See Constantine de Thematibu^ in Banduri, tom. i. p. 1—30. who 
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or military governments, which prevailed under the suc- 
cessor's of Ileraclius, and are described by the pen of the 
royal auljior. Of the twenty-nine themes, twelve in Europe 
and seventeen in Asia, the origin is obscure, the etymology 
doubtful or capricious : the limits were arbitrary and flue* 
tuating; but some particular names that sound the most 
strangely to, our ear were derived from the character and 
attributes of the troops that were maintained at the expence, 
and for the guard, of the respective divisions. The vanity 
of the* Greek princes most eagerly grasped the shadow of 
conquest and the memory of lost dominion. A new Meso- 
potamia was created on the western side of the Euphrates: 
the appellation and praetor of Sicily were transferred to a 
narrow slip of Calabria; and a fragment of the dutchy of 
Beneventum was promoted to the style and title of the 
theme of Lombardy. In the decline of the Arabian em- 
pire, the successors of Constantine might indulge their 
pride in more solid advantages. The victories of Nicepho- 
rus, John Zimisces, and Basil the second, revived the fame 
aud enlarged the boundaries of the Roman name : the pro- 
vince of Cilicia, the metropolis of Antioch, the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus, were restored to the allegiance of Christ 
and Cesar : one third of Italy was annexed to the throne of 
Constantinople: the kingdom of Bulgaria was destroyed; 
and the last sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty extended 
their sway from the sources of the Tigris to the neiglibour- 
hood of Rome. In the eleventh century, the prospect was 
again clouded by new enemies and new misfortunes; the 
relics of Italy were swept away by the Norman adventurers : 
and almost all the Asiatic branches were dissevered from the 
Roman trunk by the Turkish conquerors. After these losses, 
the emperors of the Comneniaii family continued to reign 
from the Danube to Peloponesus, and from Belgrade to 
Nice, Trebizond, and the winding stream of the Meander. 
The spacious provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, 

owns, that the word is hk Oijmc is used by Maurice (Stratagem. 

1. ii. c. 9.) for a legion, from whence the name was easily transferred to 
hs post or province (Ducange, Gloss. Grxe. tom. i. p. 4S7» 488.). Some 
Etymologies are attempted for the Opsician, Optima tiaa, Tbracesian, 
.(hemes. 
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W€re obedient to their sceptre; the possession of Cyprud^ 
Rhodes, and Crete, was accompanied the fifty islands of 
the JEgean or Holy Sea* ; and the remnant of their empire 
transcends the measure of the largest of the European king* 
doms. 

The same princes might assert with dignity and truth, 
that of all the monarchs of Christendom they possessed the 
greatest city f, the most ample revenue, the most flourishing 
and populous state. With the decline and fall of the em- 
pire, the cities of the West had decayed and fallen ; nor 
could the ruins of Rome, or the mud walls, wooden hovels, 
and narrow precincts, of Paris and London, prepare the 
Latin stranger to contemplate the situation and extent of 
Constantinople, her stately palaces and churches, and the 
arts and luxury of an innumerable people. Her treasures 
miglit attract, but her virgin strength had repelled, and 
still promised to repel, the audacious invasion of the Persian 
and Bulgarian, the Arab and the Russian. The provinces 
were less fortunate and irti pregnable; and few districts, few 
cities, could be discovered which had not been violated by 
some fierce Barbarian, impatient to despoil, because he was 
hopeless to possess. From the age of Justinian the Eastern 
empire was sinking below its former level : the powers of 
destruction were more active than those of improvement; 
and the calamities of war were embittered by the more per- 
manent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. The captive 
who had escaped from the Barbarians was often stripped 
and imprisoned by the ministers of his sovereign : the 
Greek superstition relaxed the mind by prayer, and eina- 

* Ayioj WE^ayoj, as it is st} leJ by the modern Greeks, from which 
tile corrupt names of ^Archipelago, rArchipe), and the Arches, have 
been transformed by geographers and seamen (d*Anvillc, Geographi An- 
cienne, tom. i. p. 281. Analyse de la Carte de la Grece, p. 60.). The. 
numbers of monks or caloyers in all the islands and the adjacent moun* 
lain of Athos (Observations dc flelon, fol. 32, verso), monte santo, 
might justify the epithet of holy, a slight alteration from the original 

aiy»iosf imposed by the Dorians, who, in their dialect, gave the figurative 
name of or goats, to the bounding waves (Vossius, apud Ceiiarium« 
Geograpb* Autiq. tom. i. p. 8290* 

t According to the Jewish traveller who had visited £)urope and Asia^ 
Constantinople was equalled only by Bagdad, the great city of the 
Ismaelltes. (Voyage de Benjamin dc Tudele, par Baratier, tom« b c. 5*. 
p. 4d.), 
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ciated the body by fasting ; and the multitude of convents 
and festivals diverted many hands and many days from the 
temporal service of mankind. Yet the subjects of the By- 
Kantine- empire were still the most dextrous and diligent of 
nations; their country was blessed by nature with every 
ad vantage of soil^ climate^ and situation ; and^ in the sup- 
port and restoration of the arts^ their patient and peaceful 
temper was more useful tliati the warlike spirit and feudal 
anarchy of Europe. The provinces that still adhered to the 
empire were repeopled and enriched by the misfortunes of 
those which w'ere irrecoverably lost. From the yoke of the 
caliphs, the Catholics of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, retired 
to the allegiance of their prince, to the society of their 
brethren: the moveable, wealth, which eludes the search of 
oppression, accompanied and alleviated their exile; and 
Constantinople received into her bosom the fugitive trade 
of Alexandria and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, 
who fled from hostile or religious persecution, were hos- 
pitably entertained : their followers were encouraged to 
build new cities and to cultivate waste lands; and many 
spots, both in Europe and Asia, preserved the name, the 
manners, or at least the memory, of these national colonies. 
Even the tribes of Barbarians, who had seated themselves 
in arms on the territory of the empire, were gradually 
reclaimed to the laws of tVie church and state ; and as long 
as they were separated from the Greeks, their posterity sup- 
plied a race of faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we pos- 
sess sufficient materials to survey the twenty-nine themes of 
the Byzantine monarchy, our curiosity might be satisfied 
with a chosen example ; it is fortunate enough that the 
clearest light should be thrown on the most interesting pro- 
vince, and the name of pELOPONESirs, will aw'aken the 
attention of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, in the troubled reign of 
the Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Pelopduesus*, were 

* 0it vccevt, n yiyovt says Constantine 

(Thematibus, 1. ii. c. 6. p. 26.), in a style as barbarous as the idea, which 
he confirms, as usual, by a foolish epigram. The epitomizer pf Strabo 
likewise Observes, Kdu st/s jk wotavnf HTrupos, xat x«s 

M«xc}bvtou>, KOti niXe7ro}»f)0'py yf/novrai (1. vii* p. 98. edit* 

VoL. VW. £Y 
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over-run by some Sclavonian bands who outstripped the royal 
standard of Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and 
Danaus, and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the 
seeds ®f policy and learning; but the savages of the north 
eradicated what yet remained of their sickly and withered 
roots. In this irruption, the country and the inhabitants 
were transformed ; the Grecian blood was contaminated ; 
and the proudest nobles of Peloponesus were branded with 
the nwmes of foreigners and slaves. By the jfliligence of 
succeeding princes, the land was in some measure* purified 
from the Barbarians; and the humble remnant was bound 
by an oath of obedience, tribute, and military service, 
which they often renewed and often violated. The siege of 
Patras was formed by a singular concurrence of the Scla- 
vonians of Peloponesus and the Saracens of Africa. In 
their, last distress, a pious fiction of the approach of the 
praetor of Corinth, revived the courage of the citizens. 
Their sally was bold and successful ; the strangers embarked, 
the rebels submitted, and the glory of the day was ascribed 
to a phantom or a stranger, who fought in the foremost 
ranks under the character of St. Andrew the Apostle. The 
shrine whidh contained his relics was decorated with the 
trophies of victory, and the captive race was for ever devoted 
to the service and vassalage of the metropolitan church of 
Patras. By the revolt of two Sclavonian tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Helos, and Lacedaemon, the peace of the 
peninsula was often disturbed. They sometimes insulted 
the weakness, and sometimes resisted the oppression, of 
the Byzantine government, till at length the approach of 
their hostile brethren extorted a golden bull to define the 
rights and obligations of the Ezzerites and Milengi, whose 
annual tribute was defined at twelve hundred pieces of gold. 
From these strangers the imperial geographer has accurately 
distinguished a domestic and perhaps original race, who^ in 
some degree, might derive their blood from the much- 
injured Helots. The liberality of the Romans, and espe- 
cially of Augustus, had enfranchised the maritime cities 

TJudsejn): a passage which loads Dodwell a weary dance (Geegrapb. 
Nlinor. tom. ii. dissert, vi. p. 170 — 191.;, to ‘enumerate the inroads of the 
S'clavi, and -to fix the date (A. D. 980) of this petty geographer# 
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from the dominion of Sparta; and the continuance of the 
same benefit ennobled them with the title of EleutherOf or 
Free-Laconians In the time of Constantine Porpbyro- 
genitus, they had acquired the name of Mawotes, under 
which they dishonour the claim of liberty by the inhuman 
pillage of all that is shipwrecked on their rocky shores* 
Their territory, barren of corn, but fruitful of olives, ex-^ 
tended to the Cape of Malea : they accepted a chief or 
prince from the Byzantine praetor, and a light tribute of 
four linndi^ed pieces of gold was the badge of their immu- 
nity rather than of their dependence. The freemen of 
Laconia assumed the character of Romans, and long ad- 
hered to the religion of the Greeks. By the zeal of the 
emperor Bazil, they were baptized in the faith of Christ: 
but the altars of Venus and Neptune had been crowned by 
these rustic votaries five hundred years after they were pro^ 
scribexl in ihe Roman world. In the theme of Pcloponesust, 
forty cities were still numbered, and the declining state of 
Sparta, i\rgos, and Corinth, may be suspended in the tenth 
century, at an equal distance^ perhaps, between their 
antique splendour and their present desolation. The duly 
of military service, either in person or by substitute, was 
imposed on the lands or benefices of the province: a sum 
of five pieces of gold was assessed on e'ach of the substan- 
tial tenants ; and the same ctipilalion was shared among 
several heads of inferior value. On the proclamation of an 
Italian war, the i^eloponcsians excused themselves by a 
voluntary oblation of one hundred pounds of gold (four 
thousand pounds sterling), and a tliousand horses with their 
arms and trappings. The churches and monasteries fur- 
nished their contingent; a sacrilegious profit was extorted 
from tlie sale of ecclesiastical honours; and the indigent 
bishop of Leucadia J was made responsible for a pension of 
one hundred pieces of gold §. 

* Strahon. Geograph. 1. viii. p. 56^3. Pausanias, Graec. Dcsciiptio, 
1. iii. c. 21. p. 864, 8Ci5. Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. iv. c. 8. 

t Constantin, de Administrando Imperio, J. ii. c. 50, 51, 52. 

X The rock of Leucatc was the southern promontory of his island and 
diocese. Had he been the exclusive guardian of the Lover’s Leap, so 
well koovm to the readers of Ovid (Epist. Sappho; and the Spectator, he 
might have been the richest prelate of the Greek church. 

§ L^ucatensis mihi juravit episcopus, quotannis eccicsiam suam debere 

Y 
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But the wealth of the province, and the trust of the 
revenue, were founded on the fair and plentiful produce of 
trade and manufactures; and some symptoms of liberal 
policy may be traced in a law which exempts from all per- 
sona) taxes the mariners of Peloponesus, and the workmen 
IB parchment and purple. This denomination may be fairly 
applied or extended to the manufactures of linen, woollen, 
and more especially of silk : the two former of which had 
flourished in, Greece since the days of Homer; and the last 
was introduced perhaps as early as the reign of* Justinian. 
These arts, which were exercised at Ct)rinth, Thebes, and 
Argos, afforded food and occupation to a numerous people: 
the men, women, and children, were distributed according 
to their age and strength ; and if many of these were do- 
mestic slaves, their masters, who directed the work and 
enjoyed the profit, were of a free and honourable condition. 
The gifts which a rich and generous matron of Pelopo- 
nesus presented to the emperor Basil, her adopted son, wxre 
doul^tless fabricated in the Grecian looms. Danielis be- 
stowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern which imitated 
the spots of a peacock’s tail, of a magnitude to overspread 
the floor of a new church, erected in the triple name of 
Cl^ist, of Michael the archangel, and of the prophet 
Elijah. She gave six hundred pieces of silk and linen, of 
various use and denomination : the silk was painted with 
the Tyrian 'die, and adorned by the labours of the needle; 
and the linen was so exquisitely fine, that an entire piece 
might be rolled in the hollow of a cane In his descrip- 
tion of the Greek manufactures, an historian of Sicily dis- 
criminates their price, according to the weight and quality 
of the silk, the closeness of the texture, the beauty of the 
colours, and the taste and materials of the embroidery. A 
single or even a double or treble thread was thought suffi- 
cient for ordinary sale ; but the union of six threads com- 

Nicephoro aureos centum persolvere, similiter et cetera* plus minusv^ 
secundum vires suas (Liutprand in Legal, p. 4S9.). 

* See Consta«itine (in Vit. Basil, c. 74, 75, 7fi. p. 195. 197. in Setipt. 
post 'riicophanem}, who allows himself to use many technical or barbarous 
words: barbarous, says he, tw ttoXAuv kooKov >ap cti 

soi’/oXotrov. Ducangc labours on some ; but be was not a weaver. 
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posed a piece of stronger and more costly tyorkmonship^ 
Among the colours, he celebrates, with aflectatidn of elo- 
quence, the hcry blaze |of the scarlet, and the softer lustre of 
the green. The embroidery was raised either in silk or gold 
the more simple ornament of stripes or circles was surpassed' 
by ilie nicer imitation of flowers : the vestments that W’^re 
fabricated for the palace or the altar often glittered with 
precious stones ; and the figures were delineated in strings 
of Oriental pearls*. Till the twelfth century, Greece alone, 
of ail the Countries of Ghrisiendom, was possessed of the 
insect who is taught by nature, and of the workmen who 
are instructed by art, to prepare this elegant luxury. But 
the secret had been stolen by the dexterit}^ and diligence ot‘ 
the Arabs; the caliphs of the East and West scorned to 
borrow from the unbelievers their furniture and apparel; 
and two cities of Spain, Alineria and Lisbon, were famous 
for the manufacture, the use, and perhaps the exportation, 
of silk. It was first introduced into Sicily by the Normans; 
and this emigration of trade distinguishes the victory of' 
Roger from the uniform and fruitless hostilities of every 
age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his 
lieutenant embarked with a captive train of weavers and 
artificers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their master, 
and disgraceful to the Greek emperor f. The king of Sicily 
was not insensible of tlie value of the present; and, in the 
restitution of the prisoners, he €‘xccpted only the male and 


* I'hc manufactures of Palermo, as they arc described by Hugo IfaU 
candus (Hist. Sicula in proem, in Muraiori Script. Rcrum Italicaruili, 
tom. V. p. !256.), is a copy of those of Greece. AVithoiit transcribing his 
declamatory sentences, which 1 have softened in the text, 1 shall observe, 
that in this passage, the, strange word exarentasmata is very properly 
changed for exanthemata by Carisius, the first editor. Falcanaus lived 
about the year llpO. 

t Inde ad interiora Graecixe progicssi, Corintluim, Thebas, Athenas, 
antit|aa nobilitate ceiebres, expugnant; et, maxima ibidem prseda di- 
repta, opifices etiam, qiii scricos pannos texere ^olent, ob igiiominiam 
Imperatoris illiiis siiique principis gloriain captiv(^s deducunt. Quos 
Rogerius, in palernio Sicili;e metro|H)li ooll()cans, arteni t^xendi sues 
edocere praccepit; et exhinc prsedicta ars ilia, priiis h. Graecis tantuni 
inter Cbristianos habita, Romanis patcre ctepit ingeniis (Otbo Frisingen. 
de Gestis Frederici 1. 1. i. c. 33. in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. yi. p. 668.). 
This exception allows the bishop to celebrate Lisbon and Alineria in 
sericoruvi ])annorum opificio pnenobilissimte (in Chron. apud Muratori, 
Annali d'italia, tom. ix. p. 415,j. 
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leniale manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who labour. 
Bays the Byzantine historian, under a barbarous lord, like 
the old JBretrians in the service of Darius*. A stately 
edifice, in the palace of Palermo, was erected for the use of 
this industrious colony f, and the art w^as propagated by 
their children and disciples to satify the increasing demand 
of the western world. The decay of the looms of Sicily may 
be ascribed to the troubles of the island, and the competition 
of the Italian cities. In the year thirteen hundred and four- 
teen, Lucca alone, among her r.ister republics, enjoyed the 
lucrative monopoly J. A domestic revolution dispersed the 
manufacturers of Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and 
even the countries beyond the Alps ; and thirteen years 
after this event, the statutes of Modena erfjoin the planting 
of mulberry trees, and regulate the duties on raw silk 
The northern climates are less propitious to the education of 
the silk-w'orm ; but the industry of France and England || 
is supplied and' enriched by the productions of Italy and 
China. 

I must repeat the complaint that the vague and scanty 
memorials of tlie times will not afford any just estimate of 
the taxes, the revenue, and the resources of the Greek 
empire. From every province of Europe and Asia the 
rivulets of gold and silver discharged into the Imperial re- 
servoir a copious and perennial stream. The separation of 
the branches from the trunk increased the relative magnitude 
of Constantinople; and the maxims of despotism contracted 
the state to the capital, the capital to the palace, and the 

• Nicetas in Manuel, I. ii. c. 8. p. 65. He describes these Greeks as 
skilled oQovxg vfxtvuv, as *rw rvy xai 

roXatv. 

t Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles ofheinas. The Arabs had not 
introduced silk, though they had planted canes and made sugar in the ])laiu 
of Palermo. 

X See the Life of Cistruccio Casticani, not by Machiavel, but by his 
more authentic biographer Nicholas Tegrimi. Miiratori, who has in- 
serted it in the xith volume of his Scriplores, quotes this curious passage 
in his Italian Antiquities (tom.i. dissert, xxv. p. 46—48.). 

f From the. MS. statutes, as they are quoted by Muratori in his Italian 
Antiquities (tom. ii. dissert, xxx. p. 46— *48.). 

II The broad silk manufacture \vas established in England in fhc year 
l6i20 (Anderson's Chronological Deduction, vol. iLp. 4.) : but it is4o thn 
revocation of the edict of Nantes that we owe the Spitalfields colony. 
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palace to the royal person. A Jewish traveller, who visited 
the Eak in the twelfth century, is lost in his admiration of 
the Byzantine riches. It is here,” says Benjamin of 
Tudela, in the queen of cities, that the tributes of the 
Greek empire are annually deposited, and the lofty towers 
are filled with precious magazines of silk, purple, and 
gold. It is said, that Constantinople pays each day to 
her sovereign twenty thousand pieces of gold ; which are 
levied on the shops, taverns, and markets, on the mer- 
chants of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of 
Italy and Spain, who frequent the, capital by sea and 
land *.” In all pecuniary matters, the authority of a Jew 
is doubtless and respectable ; but as the three hundred and 
sixty-five days would produce a yearly income exceeding 
seven millions sterling, 1 am tempted to retrench at least the 
numerous festivals of the Greek calendar. The mass of 
treasure that was saved by Theodora and Basil the second, 
will suggest a splendid, though indefinite, idea of their 
supplies and resources. The mother of Michael, before she 
retired to a cloister, attempted to check or expose the pro- 
digality of her ungrateful son, by a free and faithful account 
of the wealth which he inherited ; one hundred and nine 
thousand pounds of gold, and three hundred thousand of 
silver, the fruits of her own oeconomy and that of her de- 
ceased husband f. The avarice of Basil is not less renowned 
than his valour and fortune: his victorious armies were paid 
and rewarded without breaking into the mass of two hundred 
thousand pounds of gold (about eight millions stcrlij^g), 
which he had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the 
palace Such accumulation of treasure is rejected by the 
theory and practice of modern policy ; and we are more apt 
to compute the national riches by the us*e and abuse of the 
public credit*. Yet the maxims of antiquity are still em- 

* Voyajjede Benjamin de Tudele, tom. i. c. 5. p. 44— 5S. The Fle- 
brew text has been translated into French by that marvellous child Baiatier, 
who has added a volume of crude learning. T’He errors and fictions of the 
Jewish rabbi, are not a sufficient ground to deny the reality of his travels. 

+ See the continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 107.)# Cedrenus(p.644.),; 
and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. i:>7.). 

X Zbnaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. p. 225.), instead of pounds, uses the more 
classic appellation of talents, which, in a literal sense and strict computa- 
tion, would .multiply sixty fold the treasure of Basil. 
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Vrttced by a monarch formidable to his enemies ; by a re- 
public respectable to her allies; and both have attained 
their respective ends, of military power, and domestic tran- 
quillity. . 

Whatever might be consumed for the present wants, or 
reserved for the future use, of the state, the first and most 
sacred demand was for the pomp and pleasure of the em- 
peror; and his discretion only could define the measure of 
his private expence* The princes of Constantinople were 
far removed from the simplicity of nature; yet, with the 
revolving seasons, they were led by taste or fashion to with- 
draw to a purer air, from the smoke and tumult of the 
capital. They enjoyed, or affected to enjoy, the rustic 
festival of the vintage ; their leisure was amused by the ex- 
ercise of the chace and the calmer occupation of fishing, 
and in the summer heats, they were shaded from the sun, 
and refreshed by the cooling breezes from the sea. The 
coasts and islands of Asia and Europe were covered with 
their magnificent villas: but, instead of the modest art 
which secretly strives to hide itself and to decorate the 
scenery of nature, the marble structure of their gardens 
served only to expose the riches of the lord, and the labours 
of the architect. The successive casualties of inheritance and 
forfeiture had rendered the sovereign proprietor of many 
stately houses in the city and suburbs, of which twelve were 
appropriated to the ministers of state ; but the great palace^, 
the centre of the Imperial residence, was fixed during eleven 
centuries to the same position, between the hippodrome, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens, which descended 
by many a terrace to the shores of the Propontis. I'he pri- 
mitive edifice of the first Constantine was a copy or rival of 
ancient Rome ; the gradual improvements of his successors 
aspired to emulate the wonders of the old world f, and in 

^ For a copious and minute description of the Imperial palace, see the 
Constantinop. Christiana (I. if. c. 4. p. 1 of Ducange, the Tille- 

iiiont of the middle ages. Never has laborious Germany produced two 
.lutiquarians more laborious and accurate than these two natives of lively 
France. 

t The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, the palace of Pergamus, 
the Rufinian wood the temple of Adrian at Cyzicus, 

the pyramids the Pharus, ^c. according to an epigram (Antbolog. Grsec. 

V iv. p. 488, 489* Brod«)pi> apud Wechel) ascribed to Julian, ex-prefect 
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the tenth century, the Byzantine palace excited the admira- 
tion, at least of the Latins, bj’ an unquestionable pre-emi- 
nence of strength, size, and magnificence’*^. But the toil 
and treasure of so many ages had produced a vast and irre- 
gular pile: each separate building was marked w'ith the cha- 
racter of the times and of the founder; and the want of 
space might excuse the reigning monarch who demolished, 
perhaps with secret satisfaction, the works of his predeces- 
sors. The OBConomy of the emperor Theophilus allowed a 
more free^ and ample scope for his domestic luxury and 
splendour. A favourite ambassador who had astonished the 
Abbassides themselves by his pride and liberality, presented 
on his return the model of a palace, which the caliph of 
Bagdad had recently constructed on the banks of the Tigris. 
The model was instantly copied and surpassed : the new 
buildings of Theophilus f were accompanied wuth gardens, 
and with five churches, one of which was conspicuous for 
size and beauty: it w'as crowned with tlqee domes, the roof 
of gilt brass reposed on columns of Itali.m marble, and the 
walls were mcrusted with marbles of various colours. In 
the face of the church, a semi-circular portico, of the figure 
and name of the Greek sign a, was supported by fifteen 
columns of Phiygian marble, and the subterraneous vaults 
were of a similar construction. The square before the sigma 
w^as decorated with a fountain, and the margin of the bason 
was lined and encompassed with plates of silver. In the 
beginning of each season, the bason, instead of water, was 
replenished with the most exquisite fruits, wliicli were 
abandoned to the populace for the entertainment of the 
prince. He enjoyed this tumultuous spectacle from a throne 
resplendent with gold and gems, which v/as raised by a 
marble stair-case to the height of a lofiy terrace. Below 
the throne were seated the officers of his guards, the magi- 

of^Egypt. Seventv-one of his epigrams, som^ lively, are collected in 
Brunck (Analect. firasc. tom. ii. p.49S — 510.); but this is wanting. 

• Constantinopolitanum PaL-itium non pulchritudinc solum, verum etiam 
fortitudiiie, omnibus quas uiiquam videram munitiouibus praestat (Liut^ 
prand. Hist. 1. v. c. 9* p. 405.). 

t See the anonymous continuator of Theophanes (p* 50. 6l. 86.), whom 
I have Allowed in the neat and concise^abs tract of Le Beau (Hist, du Bas. 
Empire, tom. xiv. p. 486. 43B.). 

V OC. VII. 2 Z 
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strates, the chief of the factions of the circus ; the inferior 
steps were occupied by the people, and the place below was 
covered with troops of dancers, singers, and pantomimes. 
The square was surrounded by the hall of justice, the 
arsenal, and the various offices of business and pleasure; and 
the purple chamber was named from the annual distribution 
of robes of scarlet and purple by the hand of the empress 
herself. The Jong series of the apartments was adapted to 
the seasons, and decorated with marble and porphyry, with 
painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with a profusion of gold, 
silver, and precious stones. His fanciful magnificence em- 
ployed the skill and patience of such artists as the times 
could afford : but the taste of Athens would have despised 
their frivolous and costly labours; a golden tree, with its 
leaves and branches, Avhich sheltered a multitude of birds, 
warbling their artificial notes, and two lions of massy gold, 
and of the natural size, who looked and roared like tlieii* 
brethren of the forest. The successors of Theophilus, of the 
Basilian and Comnenian dynasties, were not less ambitious 
of leaving some memorial of their residence ; and the portion 
of the palace most splendid and august, was dignified with 
the title of the golden triclinium*. With becoming mo- 
desty, the rich and noble Greeks aspired to imitate their 
sovereign, and when tliey passed through the streets on 
horseback, in their robes of silk and embroidery, they were 
mistaken by the children for kings t* A matron of Pelopo- 
nesusj, who had cherished the infant fortunes of Basil the 
Macedonian, was excited by tenderness or vanity to visit 
the greatness of her adopted son. In a journey of five hun- 
dred miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or indo- 
lence declined the fatigue of an horse or carriage ; the soft 

* In aureo triclinio qiire pracstantior cst pars potcntissimiis usurper 
RomanusJ deg:eiis caitcras panes (Jiliis J distribuerat (Liutprand. Hist. 
1. y. c. 9. p. 4(59.)« Por this lax signification of Triclinium (acdificiuni 
tria vel plura )cX*v»j scilicet rsyt complectens), see Ducaiige (Gloss. Grape, 
ct Observations sur Joinville, p. 240 .) and Reiske (ad Constantinuni de 
Ceremoniis, p. 7.). 

t in eqiiis vreti (says Benjamin of Tudela) regum filiis videntur per. 
similes. 1 prefer the Latin version of Constantine i’Empereur (p. 40,), to 
tlie Freneb of Baraticr (tom. i. p. 40.). 

t Sec the account of her journey, munificence, and testament, dn th^ 
Life of Basil, by bis grandson Constantine (c. 74 , 75 , 76 . p, 105-^1970- 
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litter or^bed of Danielis was transported on the shoulders of 
ten robust slaves ; and as they were relieved at easy distances^ 
a band of three hundred were selected for the performance 
of this service. She was entertained in the Byzantine palace 
with filial reverence, and the honours of a queen; and what- 
ever might be the origin of her wealth, her gifts were not 
unworthy of the regal dignity. I have already described the 
fine and curious manufactures of Peloponesus, of linen, silk, 
and woollen ; but the most acceptable of her presents con- 
sisted in thl-ee hundred beautiful youths, of whom one hun- 
dred were eunuchs* ; for she was not ignorant,** says the 
historian, that the air of the palace is more congenial to 

such insects, than a shepherd's dairy to the flies of the 

summer.** During her lifetime, she bestowed the greater 
part of her estates in Peloponesus, and her testament insti- 
tuted Leo the son of Basil her universal heir. After the 
paj^ment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms were 
added to the imperial domain; and three thousand slaves of 
Danielis were enfranchised by their new lord, and trans- 
planted as a colony to the Italian ctiast. From this example 
of a private matron, we may estimate the wealih and mag- 
nificence of the emperors. Yet our enjoyments are confined 
by a narrow circle ; and, whatsoever may be its value, the 
luxury of life is possessed with more innocence and safety 
by the master of his own, than by the steward of the public, 
fortune. 

In an absolute government, which levels the distinctions of 
noble and plebeian birth, the sovereign is the sole fountain 
of honour; and the rank, both in the palace and the empire, 
depends on the titles and offices which are bestowed and re- 
sumed by his arbitrary will. Above a thousand years, from 
Vespasian to Alexius Comnenusf, the Caesar was the second 

♦ Carsamatium Ducange, GIors.) Grjcci vocant, amputatis 

virilibus et virgri, puerum eunuebum quos Verdunenscs niercatores ob 
inimensum lucrum taceiesolent et in Hispaniam ducere (Liutprand, 1. vi. 
c, S. p. 470.) — The last abomination of the abominable 8lave.trade! Yet 
1 am surprised to find in the xth century, such active speculations of com* 
merce in Lorraine. 

t See the Alexiad (1. iii. p. 78, 79 ) of Anna Comnena, who, except in 
filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle de Mbntpensier. In her 
awful re^trcnce for titles and forms, she styles her father 
file inventor of this royal art, the and 

£ZS * 
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person, or at least the second degree, after the supreme title 
of Augustus was more freely communicated to the sons and 
brothers of the reigning monarch. To elude without vio- 
lating his promise to a powerful associate, the husband of his 
sister; and, without giving himself an equal, to reward the 
piety of his brother Isaac, the crafty Alexius interposed a 
new and supereminent dignity. The happy flexibility of the 
Greek tongue allowed him to compound the names of Au- 
gustus and emperor (Sebastos and Autocrator), and the union 
j)roduced the sonorous title of Sebastocrator. He Avas exalted 
above the Caesar on the first step of the throne : the public 
acclamations repeated his name; and he was only distin- 
guished from the sovereign by some peculiar, ornaments of 
the head and feet. The emperor alone could assume the 
purple or red buskins, and the close diadem or tiara, which 
imitated the fashion of the Persian kings*. It was an high 
pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, almost concealed by a profu- 
sion of pearls and jewels : the crown was formed by an hori- 
zontal circle and two arches of gold : at the summit, the 
point of their intersection, was placed a globe or cross, and 
two strings or lappets of pearl depended on either cheek. 
Instead of red, the buskins of the Sebastocrator and Caesar 
were green ; and on their open coronets or crowns, the pre- 
cious gems were more sparingly distributed. Beside and 
below the Caesar, the fancy of Alexius created the Panhy- 
persehnstos and the Protoschastos, whose sound and significa- 
tion will satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superiority and 
a priority above the simple name of Augustus ; and this sacred 
and primitive title of the Roman prince was degraded to the 
kinsmen and servants of the Byzantine court. The daughter 
of Alexius applauds, with fond complacency, this artful gra- 
dation of hopes and honours ; but the science of words is 
accessible to the meanest capacity; and this vain dictionary 
was easily enriched by the pride of bis successors. To their 
favourite sons or brothers, they imparted the more lofty ap- 
pellation of Lord or Despot, which w^as illustrated with new* 

* Zriy.ua, ha^nya ; see Reiske, ad Ceremoiiiale, p, 14 , 15 . 

Diicanpe has given a learned dissertation on the crowns of Constantinople, 
Rome, France, &c. (sur Joinville, xxv. p. 28 <V-^S 0 S.): but of bis thirty- 
wur models, none exactly tally with Anne*s description. 
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ornaments and prerogatives, and placed immediately after the 
person of the emperor himself. The five titles of 1. Despot; 
2. Sebastoemtor ; 3. Casar ; 4. Panhypersebustor ; and, 5. 
Protosebastos ; were usually confined to the princes of his 
blood : they were the emanations of his majesty, but as they 
exercised no regular functions, their existence was useless, 
and their authority precarious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial powers of govern- 
ment must be divided and exercised by the ministers of the 
palace and treasury, the fleet and army. The titles alone 
can differ; and in the revolution of ages, the counts and 
prefects, the praetor and quaestor, insensibly descended, 
while their servants rose above their heads to the first ho- 
nours of the state. 1. In a monarchy, which refers every 
object to the person of the prince, the care and ceremonies 
of the palace form the most respectable department. The 
Curopalata^, so illustrious in the age of Justinian, was sup- 
})lanted b}^ the Protovestiare, whose primitive functions were 
limited to the custody of the wardrobe. From thence his 
jurisdiction was extended over the numerous menials of pomp 
and luxury; and he presided with*his silver wand at the 
public and private audience. 2. In the ancient sj-stem of 
Constantine, the name Logot/ieie, or accountant, was ap- 
plied to the receivers of the finances: tlie principal officers 
were distinguished as the Logothetes of the domain, of the 
posts, the army, the private and public treasure ; and the 
great Logothete, the supreme guardian of the laws and reve- 
nues, is compared with the chancellor of the Latin monaj- 
chies^-. His discerning eye pervaded the civil administm- 
tion ; and he was assisted, in due subordination, by the 
eparch or praefect of the city, the first secretary, and the 

* Pars extans curis, solo diademate dispar 
Ordine pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Paiati ; 
says the African Corippus (de Laudibus Jiistini, 1. i. iSfi.); and in the 
same century (thevith), Cassiodorius represents him, Mdio, virga. aure4 
decoratus, inter numerosa obsequia primus ante pedes regis incederet 
(Variar. vii. 5.). But this great officer, exercising no func- 

tion, vvv h ahpMh was cast down by the modern Greeks to the xvth rank 
(C<^in. c. 5. p. 65.). 

t Nicetas (in Manuel. I. vii. c. i.) defines him { Aanvuv K«ty- 
xfXftptcKf, ug uironv Aoyo^imf* Yet the epithet of fAtyotg was added 

by the elder Andronicus (Ducange, tom. i. p. 823.). 
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keepers of the pivy seal, the archives, and the red or 
purple ink which was reserved for the sacred signature of 
the emperor alone The introductor and interpreter of 
foreign ambassadors were the great Chiauss-X and the Dra- 
goman %, two names of Turkish origin, and which are still 
familiar to the sublime Porte. 3. From the humble style 
and service ^f guards, the Domestics insensibly rose to the 
station of generals; the militaiy themes of the East and 
West, the legions of Europe and Asia, were often divided, 
till the great Domestic was finally invested with the universal 
and absolute command of the land forces. The Protostrator, 
in his original functions, was the assistant of the emperor 
when he mounted on horseback: he gradually became the 
lieutenant of the great Domestic in the field ; and his juris- 
diction extended over the stables, the cavalry, and the royal 
train of hunting and hawking. The Strafopedarch w^as the 
great judge of the camp; the Protospaihaire commanded the 
guards; the Constable^, the great uEteriarch, and the Aoo- 
lifth, were the separate chiefs of the Franks, the Earbarians, 
and the Varangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, who, 
in the decay of the national spirit, formed the nerve of the 
Eyzantine armies. 4. The naval powers were under the com- 
mand of ihegrecf/ Duke; in his absence they obeyed ihe grcfft 
Dnmgairc of the licet ; and, in his place, the Emir, or admi- 
ral^ a name of Saracen extraction |], but which has been na- 

* From Leo I. (A.U. 470.) the Imperial ink, vhicli is still visible on 
some oi acts, was a mixture of vermillion and cinnabar, or purple^ 
The emperor’s guardians, who shared in this pren>gative, always marked 
in grt'cn ink the indiction, and the month. See the Dlctiouaiic Diploma- 
tique (tom. i. p. 511 — 515.), a valuable abridgment. 

t The sultan sent a to Alexius (Anna Comnena, 1. vi. p. 170. 

Ducange ad loc.); and Pachyiner often speaks of the (1. vii. 

c. 1. 1. xii. c. 30. 1. xiii. c. ^i2.). 'The Chiaoush basha is now at the head 
of 700 otlicers (llycaut’s Ottoman Empire, p. 349- octavo edition). 

+ Tagcrman is the Arabic name of an interpreter (d’Herbelot, p. 854, 
S55.) 'jrpwToj Tw» fpfMsvevuy 4J5 xotvws ^petyojutavaff, says Codinus, 

(c. V. No. 70. p. 07 ). See Villehardouin (No. 90.), Busbcqnius (Epist, 
iv. p. 338.), and Ducangc (Observations sur Villehardouin, and Gloss.. 
Gra’c. et Latin.). 

§ Kovor«uKo?» or xovrorauXo;, a corruption from the Latin Comes sta- 
buli, or the l iench Connetublc. In a military sense, it was used by the 
Greeks in the xith century, at least as early as in France. 

II It w'as directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xiith century, 
Giannoue reckons the admiral of Sicily among the great officers. 
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turalized in all the modern languages of Europe. Of these 
officers, and of many more whom it would be useless to enu- 
merate, the civil and military hierarchy was framed. Their 
honours and emoluments, their dress and titles, their mutual 
salutations and respective pre-eminence, were balanced with 
more exquisite labour, than would have fixed the constitu- 
tion of a free people ; and the code was almost perfect when 
this baseless fabric, tha monument of pride and servitude, 
was for ever buried in the ruins of the empire*. 

The mostfdofty titles, and the most humble postures, which 
devotion has applied to the Supreme Being, have been pros- 
tituted by flattery and fear to creatures of the same nature 
with ourselves. The mode of adoraiion'f, of falling prostrate 
on the ground, and kissing the feet of the emperor, was bor- 
rowed by Diocletian from Persian servitude; but it was con- 
tinued and aggravated till the last age of the Greek monarchy* 
Excepting only on Sundays, when it was waved, from a mo- 
tive of religious pride, this humiliating reverence was exacted 
from all who entered the royal presence, from the princes 
invested with the diadem and purple, and from the ambas- 
sadors who represented their independent sovereigns, the 
caliphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, the kings of Prance and 
Ital}', and the Latin emperors oJ‘ ancient Rome. In his 
transactions of business, Liutprand, bishop of Cremona 
asserted the free spirit of a I'rank and the dignity of his 
master Otho. ^ et his sincerity cannot disguise the abase- 
ment of his' first audience. When he approached the throne, 
the birds of the golden tree began to warble their notes, 
which were accompanied by the roarings of the two lions of 
gold. AVith his two companions, Liutprand was compelled to 

* This sketch of honours and offices is drawn from George Codiniis 
Curopalata, who survived the taking of Constantinople by the 'furks; his 
elaborate though trifling work (dc Otficiis Ecclcsiie et An lie C. P.) has been 
illustrated by the notes of Goar, and the three books of Gretser, a learned 
Jesuit. 

t The respectful salutation of carrying the hand to the mouth, ad o-y, is 
the root of the Latin word, adoro ado are. See our learned Sclclcn ( vol. iii. 
p. 148—^145. 942.), in his T’itles of Honour. It seems, from the 1st hooks 
of Herodotus, to be of Persian origin. 

X 'Lhe two embassies of Liutj^and to Constantinople, all that he saw 
«r suffered in the Gieek capital, are pleasantiy described by himself (Hist, 
k vi. c. l-iC 4 , p, 47 ^. Legatio ad Nicephoruni Phocam, p. 479 — 
489 .}. 
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’bow and to fall prostrate ; and thrice he touched the ground 
with his forehead. He arose, but in the short interval, the 
throne had been hoisted by an engine from the floor to the 
ceiling, the Imperial figure appeared in new and more gor- 
geous apparel, and the interview was concluded in haughty 
and majestic silence. In this honest and curious narrative, 
the bishop of Cremona represents the ceremonies of the By- 
zantine court, which are still practised in the sublime Porte, 
and which were preserved in the last age by the dukes of 
Muscovy or Russia. After a long journey by the sea and 
land, from Venice to Constantinople, the ambassador halted 
at the golden gate, till he was conducted by the formal offi- 
cers to the hospitable palace prepared for his reception ; but 
this palace was a prison, and his jealous keepers prohibited 
all social intercourse either with strangers or natives. At his 
first audience, he offered the gifts of his master, slaves, and 
golden vases, and costly armour. The ostentatious payment 
of the officers and troops displayed before his eyes the riches 
of the empire : he was entertained at a royal banquet’*', in 
which the ambassadors of the nations were marshalled by the 
esteem or contempt of the Greeks: from bis own table, the 
emperor, as the most signal favour, sent the plates which he 
had tasted ; and his favourites were dismissed with a robe of 
honour f. In tiie morning and evening of each day, his 
civil and military servants attended their duty in the palace ; 
their labour was repaid b}^ the sight, perhaps by the smile, 
of their lord ; his commands were signified by a nod or ^ 
sign : but all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive in 
his presence. In his regular or extraordinary processions 
through the capital, he unveiled his person to the public 
view : the rites of policj* were connected with those of reli- 
gion, and his visits to the principal churches were regulated 

• Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced, on his forehead, 
a pike, or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross bar of two cubits^ little 
below the top. T'wo boys, naked, though cinctured ( campestrati J to- 
getlier, and singly, climbed, stood, played, descended, &c. ha me stu- 

f )idum redidit : utrnm mirabiiiiis nescio (p. 470.). At another repast an 
loinily of Chrysostom on the Acts of the Apostles was read data voce non 
Latine (p. 48S.). 

t (^aia is not improbably derived from Cala, or Caloat, In Arabic, a robe, 
of honour (Ueiske, Not in Ceremon. p. 84.). 
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by the festivals of the Greek calendar. On the eve of these 
processions^ the gracious or devout intention of the monarch 
was proclaimed by the heralds. The streets were cleared and 
purified ; the pavement was strewed with flowers ; the most 
precious furniture^ the gold and silver plate^ and silken hang- 
ings were displayed from the windows and balconies^ and a 
severe discipline restrained and silenced the tumult of the 
populace. The march was opened by the military officers at 
the head of their troops ; they were followed in long order 
by the 'magistrates and ministers of the civil government: 
liie person of the emperor was guarded by his eunuchs and 
domestics, and at the church door he was solemnly received 
by the patriarch and his clergy. The task of applause was not 
abandoned to the rude and spontaneous voices of the crowd. 
The most convenient stations were occupied by the bands of 
the blue and green factions of the circus ; and their furious 
conflicts, which had shaken the capital, were insensibly 
sunk to an emulation of servitude. From either side they 
echoed in responsive melody the praises of the emperor ; 
their poets and musicians directed the choir, and long life* 
and victory were the burden of every song. The same ac- 
clamations were performed at the audience, the banquet, and 
the church ; and as an evidence of boundless sway, they were 
repeated in the Latin +, Gothic, Persian, French, and even 
English language J, by the mercenaries who sustained the 
real or fictitious character of those nations. By the pen of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, this science of> form and flat- 
tery has been reduced into a pompous and trifling volume 

* Tlo\vx4on^in is explained by (Codin. c. 7. Ducange. Gloss. 

Grace, (tom. i. p. 1109.}. 

f crif o*e/A9ri^— j9»jj9nTi Aoptvi 

tjy fiaXToq ayyo? (Ceremon. c. 75. p. 215.). The want of the 
Latin V, obliged the Greeks to employ their /S 5 nor do they regard quan- 
tity. Till he recollected the true language, these strange sentences might 
puzzle a professor. 

+ k»t» Tijy yhuavetf mi irro*, nytn IyxXty»r« wp^v- 

(Codin. p. Op.). 1 wish he had preserved the words, however 
corrupt, of their English acclamation. 

§ For all these ceremonies, see the professed work of Constantine Por- 
phyrbgenitus, with the notes, or rather dissertations, of his German edi- 
tors, Leich and Reiske. For the rank of the standing courtiers, p. 80. not. 
23. 62. ; Tor the adoration, except on Sundays, p. 05. 240. not. 131.; the 
processions, p. 2, &c. not. p. 3|.&c. ; the acclamations, passim, not. 25, 

V®t. vii. 3 A 
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which the tanity of succeeding times might enrich with aol 
ample supplement. Yet the calmer reflection of a prince 
would surely suggest, that the same acclamations were ap- 
plied to every character .and every reign: and if he had risen 
from a private rank, he might remember, that his own voice 
had, been the loudest and most eager in applause, at the very 
moment when he envied the fortune, or conspired against 
the life, of his predecessor*. 

The princes of the North, of the nations, says Constan- 
tine, without faith or fame, w’ere ambitious oV mingling 
their blood with the blood of the Caesars, by their marriage 
with a royal virgin, or by the nuptials of their daughters 
with a Roman prince f. The aged monarch, in his instruc- 
tions to his son, reveals the secret maxims of policy and 
pride; and suggests the most decent reasons for refusing 
these insolent and unreasonable demands. Every animal, 
says the discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek a 
mate among the animals of his own species; and the human 
species is divided into various tribes, by the distinction of 
language, religion, and manners. A just regard to the 
purity of descent preserves the harmony of public and pri- 
vate life; but the mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful 
source 'of disorder and discord. Such had ever been the 
opinion and practice of the sage Romans; their jurispru- 
dence pros'eribed the marriag 'of a citizen and a stranger : 
in the days of freedom and virtue, a senator would liave 
scorned to match his daughter with a king: the glory of 
Mark Antony was sullied by an Egyptian wifej; and the 
emperor Titus was compelled, by popular censure, to dismiss 

Ac. ; the factions and Hippodrome, p. 177 — 914. not. 9. 93, &c.; the Gothic 
games, p, 921. not. 111. ; vintage, p. 217. not. 109. : niucli more information 
is scattered over the work, 

* Et privato Othoni et nuper cadem dicenti nota adulmio (Tacit. Hist, u 
85 .). 

t The xiiith chapter, dc Administratione Imperii, may be explained and 
rectified by tlie Fumiiiae Byzuiitiuic of Ducange. * 

I Sequiturque ntfas yEgyptia conjunx (Virgil, iEneid viii. 688.), * Yet this 
Egyptian wife was the daughter of a iontr hue of kings. Quid te iiiutavit 
(says Antliony in a private letter to Augustus) an quod reginam ineo? 
Uxor mea est (Sueton. in August, c. 69.). Yet I much question (for I can- 
JWt stay to enquire), whether tlie triumvir ever dared to celebrate his inar- 
liagc either with Uoman or Egyptian rites. 
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with reluctance the reluctant Berenice*. This perpetual 
interdict was ratified by the fabulous sanction of the great 
Constantine. The ambassadors of the nations^ more espe- 
cially of the unbelieving nation$^ were solemnly admo- 
nishedj that such strange alliances had been condemned by 
the founder of the church and city. The irrevocable law 
was inscribed on the altar of St. Sophia; and the impious 
prince who should staip the majesty of the purple was ex- 
cluded from the civil and ecclesiastical communion of the 
Romans; if the ambassadors were instructed by any false 
brethren in the Byzantine history, they might produce 
three memorable examples of the violation of this imaginary 
law : the marriage of Leo, or rather of his father Constan- 
tine the fourth, with the daughter of the king of the Clio- 
zars, the nuptials of the grand-daughter of Roman us, with 
a Bulgarian prince, and the union of Bertha of France or 
Italy with young Roman us, the son of Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus himself. To these objections, three answers were 
prepared, which solved the difficulty and established the 
law. I. The deed and the guilt of Constantine Coprony- 
mus were acknowledged. The Isaurian heretic, who sullied 
the baptismal font, and declared war against the holy 
images, had indeed embraced a Barbarian wife. By this 
impious alliance, he accomplished the measure of his crimes, 
and was devoted to the just censure of the church and of 
posterity. II. Romanus could not be alleged as a legitimate 
emperor ; he was a plebian usurper, ignorant of the laws, 
and regardless of the honour, of the monarchy. His son 
Christopher, the father of the bride, was the third in rank 
in the college of princes, at once the subject and the^ac- 
complice of a rebellious parent. The Bulgarians were sin- 
cere and devout Christians; and the safety of the empire, 
with the redemption of many thousand captives, depended 
on this preposterous alliance. Yet no consideration could 
dispense ffom the law of Constantine; the clergy, the 
senate, and tlie people, disapproved the conduct of Roma- 

* Brrrniccm invltus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7.). Have I 
observed »<'lscvvliere, that this Jewisli licauly was at this tiuie above fitly 
years of age ? The judicious llacine has most discreetly suppressed both 
her age and her country. 
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, nos; and he was reproached^ both in his life and deaths as 
the author of the public disgrace. III. For the marriage 
of his own son with the daughter of Hugo, king of Italy, a 
more honourable defence is contrived by the wise Porphyro- 
genitus. Constantine, the great and holy, esteemed the 
fidelity and valour of the Franks*; and his prophetic spirit 
beheld the vision of their future greatness. They alone 
were excepted from the general prohibition : Hugo king of 
France was the lineal descendant of Charlemagnef ; and 
his daughter Bertha inherited the prerogatives of her family 
and nation. The voice of truth and malice insensibly be- 
trayed the fraud or error of the Imperial court. The patri- 
monial estate of Hugo was reduced from the monarchy of 
France to the simple county of Arles; though it was not 
denied, that, in the confusion of the times, he had usurped 
the sovereignty of Provence, and invaded the kingdom of 
Italy. His father was a private noble: and if Bertha 
derived her female descent from the Carlovingian line, every 
step was polluted with illegitimacy or vice. The grand- 
mother of Hugo was the famous V aid rad a, the concubine, 
rather than the wife, of the second Lothair ; whose adultery, 
divorce, and second nuptials had provoked against him the 
thunders of the Vatican. His mother, as she was styled, 
the great Bertha, was successively the wife of the count of 
Arles and of the marquis of Tuscany: France and Italy 
were scandalized by her gallantries; and, till the age of 
threescore, her lovers, of every degree, were the zealous 
servants of her ambition. The example of maternal incon- 
tinence was copied by the king of Italy ; and the three 
favourite conenbines of Hugo were decorated with the 
dassic names of Venus, Juno, and SemeleJ. The daughter 

* C'onstantiRe was made to praise the evyryEtafr and of the 

Franks, with whom he claimed a private and public alliance. The French 
writers (Isaac Casaubon in Dedicat. Polyhii) are highly delighted with these 
compliments. 

t Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imp. c. 26.) exhibits a 
pedigree and life of the illustrious king Hugo Ovyovug) • 

A more correct idea may be formed from the Criticism of Pagi, the Annals 
ot Muraton, and the Abridgment of St. Marc, A. D. 925—946. 

X After the mention of the three iroddesses, Liutprand very * naturally 
adds, et quoniam non rex solus iis ahti.ebatur, earam nati ex incertis patri- 
bu6 origmem ducunt (Hist. 1. iv. c. O.j : for the marriage of the younger 
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of Ventis was granted to the solicitations of the Bjzantine 
court : her name of Bertha was changed to that of Eu- 
doxia; and she was wedded, or rather betrothed, to young 
Komanus, the future heir of the empire of the East*. The 
consummation of this foreign alliance was suspended by the 
tender age of the two parties; and, at the end of five years, 
the union was dissolved by the death of the virgin spouse. 
The second wife of the emperor Romanus was a maiden of 
plebian, but of Roman, birth; and their two daughters, 
Theophanb and Anne, were given in marriage to the princes 
of the earth. The eldest was bestowed, as the pledge of 
peace, on the eldest son of the great Otho, who had soli- 
cited this alliance with arms and embassies. It might 
legally be questioned how far a Saxon was entitled to the 
privilege of the French nation; but every scruple was 
silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had restored 
the empire of the West. After the death of her father-in- 
law and husband, Thcophano governed Rome, Italy, and 
Germany, during the minority of her son, the third Otho; 
and the Latins have praised the virtues of an empress, who 
sacrificed to a superior duty the remembrance of her coun^ 
try*. In the nuptials of her sister Anne, every prejudice 
was lost, and every consideration of dignity was superseded, 
by the stronger argument of necessity and fear. A Pagan 
of the north, Wolodomir, great prince of Russia, aspired 
to a daughter of the Roman purple; and his claim was en- 
forced by the threats of war, the promise of conversion, 
and the offer of a powerful succour against a domestic 
rebel. A victim of her religion and country, the Grecian 
princess was torn from the palace of her fathers, and con- 
demned to a savage reign and an hopeless exile on the 
hanks of the Borysthenes, or in the neighbourhood of the 
Polar eirclef. Yet the marriage of Anne was fortunate and 

Bertha, sec Hist. 1. v. c. 5. ; for the incontinence of the elder, dulcis exer- 
ckio Hymensei, 1. ii. c. 15; for the* virtues and vices of Hugo, 1. iii. c. 5. 
Yet it must not be forgot that the bishop of Cremona was a lover of 
scandal. 

* Licet ilia Iraperatrix Grqsca sibi et aliis fuisset satis utili, et optima, 
^c. is the preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom. tv. A.D. 989, 
No. a Her marriage and principal actions may be found in Muratori, Pagi, 
and Sr. Marc, under the proper years. 

f Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 699. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 221, Elmacin, Hist. 
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fruitful: the daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus was re- 
commended by her Imperial descent'; and the king 
France, Henry I. sought a wife on the last borders of 
Europe and Christendom 

In the Byzantine palace, the emperor was the first slave of 
the ceremonies which he imposed, of the rigid forms which 
regulated each word and gesture, besieged him in the palace, 
and violated the leisure of his rural solitude. But the lives 
and fortunes of millions hung on his arbitrary will : and the 
firmest minds, superior to the allurements of f)omp and 
luxury, may be seduced by the more active pleasure of 
commanding their equals. The legislative and executive 
power were centered in the person of the monarch, and the 
last remains of the authority of the senate were finally era- 
dicated by Leo the philosopher f. A lethargy of servitude 
had benumbed the minds of the Greeks; in the wildest 
tumults of rebellion they never aspired to the idea of a free 
constitution; and the private character of the prince was 
the only source and measure of their public liappiness. 
Superstition rivetted ihcir chains; in the church of St. 
Sophia, he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch; at the 
foot of the altar, they pledged their passive and uncondi- 
tional obedience to his government and family. On his side 
he engaged to abstain as much as possible from the capital 
punishments of death and mutilation ; his orthodox creed 
was subscribed with his own hand, and he promised to obey 
the decrees of the seven synods, and the canons of the holy 
church if. But the assurance of mercy was loose and inde- 

Saraccnica, 1. iii. c. 6, Nestor apud Levesque, torn. ii. p. 112. Pagi, Cri- 
tica, A. D. 987, No. 6. a singular concourse! Woloilomir and Anne are 
ranked among the saints of the llussiaa Church. Yet \vc know his vices, 
and are ignorant of her virtues. 

* Hcnriciis primus iluxituxorem Scythicain, Tlussam, fiiiam regis Jeroslai. 
An embassy of bishops was sent into itussia, and tlie latlier gratanter hliam 
cum inultis donis inisit. 'I'his event happened in tlie year 1051. See the 
passages of tlui original ehronicics in Bouquet's llislonuns of Prance (tom. 
xi. p. 29. 159. 1(51. 019. 384. 481.). Vokaire might wonder at this alliance; 
but he should not have owned his igiioranrc of the c(juntry, religion, Szc. of 
Jeroslaus — a name so conspicuous in the Jlu&siuii an mils. 

t A constitution of Leo the philosopher (Ixxviii.) nc scnatusqiic consnlta 
amplius fiant, speaks the language of naked dcspotis>in, b to fxovetp^op 
xpetTOf T*jy Turuv avyiTTcci xa* axaipov xoci /ixaraiov to «xp»iro’4 /u-Exa 

Twv vrocpt)(Ofj,iy{i}v ervyoe,Trt(r^a,i* 

t Codinus (dc Olficiis, c. xvii, p, 120, 121.) gives an idea of this oath so 
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finite: he swore, not to his people, but to an invisible 
judge, and except in the inexpiable guilt of heresy,, the 
ministers of heaven were always prepared to preach the in- 
defeasible right, and to absolve the venial transgressioiTS, of 
their sovereign. The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves 
the subjects of the civil magistrate ; at the nod of a tyrant, 
the bishops were created, or transferred, or deposed, or 
punished with an ignominious death : whatever might be 
their wealth or influence, they could never succeed like the 
Latin derg^y in the establishment of an independent repub- 
lic ; and the patriarch of Constantinople condemned, what 
he secretly envied, the temporal greatness of his Roman 
brother. Yet the exercise of boundless despotism is happily 
checked by the laws of nature and necessity. In proportion 
to his wisdom and virtue, the master of an empire is -con- 
fined to the path of his sacred and laborioHS duty. In pro- 
portion to his vice and folly, he drops the sceptre too 
weighty for his hands; and the motions of the royal image 
are ruled by the imperceptible thread of some minister or 
favourite, who undertakes for fils private interest to exercise 
the task of the public oppression. In some fatal moment, 
the most absolute monarch may dread the reason or the 
caprice of a nation of slaves; and experience has proved, ^ 
that whatever is gained in the extent, is lost in the safety 
and solidity, of regal power. 

Whatever titles a despot may assume, whatever claims be 
may assert, it is on the sword that he md^t ultimately de- 
pend to guard him against liis foreign and domestic enemies. 
From the age of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades, the 
world (for I overlook the remote monarchy of China) was 
occupied and disputed by the three great empires or nations 
of the Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks. Their mili- 
tary strength may be ascertained by a comparison of their 
coiirasre, their arts and riches, and their obedience to a 
supreme head, who might call into action all theenergies of 
the state. Tlie Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in the 
first, were superior to. the Franks, and at least equal to the 

strong to the church -rtroc xai yv-nertoi kolI dyk%% tKKXw’iuff 

aro weak to the people kx* xa* Kcct 

7itT0h: xarpt TO JvvaTcv. 
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Saracens^ in the second and third of these warlike qualifica** 
lions. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to purchase the 
service of the poorer nations^ and to maintain a naval power 
for the protection of their coasts and the annoyance of their 
enemies*. A commerce of mutual benefit exchanged the 
gold of Constantinople for the blood of the Sclavonians 
and Turks^ the Bulgarians and Russians; their valour con- 
tributed to the victories of Nicephorus and Zimisces; 
and if an hostile people pressed too closely on the frontier^ 
they were recalled to the defence of their country, and the 
desire of peace, by the well-managed attack of a more 
distant tribe +. The command of the Mediterranean, from 
the mouth of the Tanais to the columns of Hercules, was 
always claimed, and often possessed by the successors of 
Constantine. Their capital was filled with naval stores and 
dexterous artificers: the situation of Greece and Asia, the 
long coasts, deep gulfs, and numerous islands, accustomed 
their subjects to the exercise of navigation ; and the trade 
of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen to the 
Imperial fleet;];. Since the time of the Peloponesian and 
Punic wars, the sphere of action had not been enlarged ; 
and the science of naval architecture appears to have 
declined. The art of constructing those stupendous ma- 
chines which displayed three, or six, or ten, ranges of oars, 
rising above, or falling behind, each other, was unknown 
10 the ship-builders of Constantinople, as well as to the 
' 1 ) 

* If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus, to the ambassador of Otho, 
Nec est in mari domino tuo classium nuincrus. Navigantium fortitudo 
mihi soli inest, qui eum classibus aggrediar, bello maritimasejus civitates, 
demoliar; et quae fluminibus sunt vicina redigam in favillam. (Liutprand 
in Legat. ad Nicephorum Fhocaui, in Muratori Scriptores Rerum Itali- 
caruni, tom, ii. pars i. p. 481 .), lie observes in another place, qui caeteris 
prsestant Venetici sunt et Amalphitaui. 

t Nec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qua ortus est pauper et 
pellicea Saxonia: pecunia qua pollemus omnes nationes super eum invita- 
oimus; et quasi Keramicum confringemus (Liut-praiid in Legat. p. 487.)* 
The two books, de administraudo Imperio, perpetually inculcate the same 
policy. 

X The xixth chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Meurs. Opera, tom. vi. 
p 825—848.), which is given more correct from a manuscript of Gudius, 
by the laborious Fabricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi. p. 372— 370*}»«relates 
lo the Naumachia or uaval war* 
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f»eclianicia«s of modern days^. The Dromonesf, or light 
gallies of the Byzantine empire, were content with two tiei 
of oars; each tier was composed of five and twenty benches; 
and two rowers were seated on each bench, who plyed their 
oars on either side of the vessel. To these we must add the 
captain or centurion, who, in time of action, stood erect 
with his armour-bearer on the poop, two steersmen at the 
helm, and two officers at the prow, the one to manage the 
anchor, the other to point and play against the enemy the 
tube of* liqfjid fire. The whole crew, as in the infancy of 
the art, performed the double service. of mariners and sol- 
diers; the}’' were provided with defensive and offensive arms, 
with bows and arrows, which they used from the upper 
deck, with long pikes, which they pushed through the port- 
holes of the lower tier. Sometimes indeed the ships of war 
were of a larger and more solid construction ; and the 
labours of combat and navigation were more regularly di- 
vided between seventy soldiers and two hundred and thirty 
mariners. But for the most part they were of the light and 
manageable size; and as the cape of Malea in Peloponesus 
was still clothed with its ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet 
was transported five miles over land across the Isthmus of 
Corinth J. The principles of maritime tactics had not 
undergone any change since the time of Thucydides: a 
squadron of gallies still advanced in a crescent, charged to 
the front, and strove to impel their sharp beaks against the 
feeble sides of their antagonists. A machine for casting 
stones and darts was built of strong timbers in the midst of 
the deck ; and the operation of boarding was effected by a 
crane that hoisted baskets of armed men. The language of 

* Even of fifteen or sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes. These were for real use: the forty rows of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, according to Dr. 
Arbuthnot ( Vablcs of ancient Coins, &c. p. 231— 236. )» is compared aa4{ 
to one with an English 1 00-gun ship. 

t 'I’he Dromones of Leo, &c. are so clearly described with two tier of 
oars, iliat I must censure the version of Meursius and Fabricius, who per- 
vert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic appellation of TVirewej. 
The Byzantine historians are sometimes guilty of the same inaccuracy. 

X Constantin. Porphyrogen. in Vit. Basil, c. Ixi. p. 18r>. He calmly 
praises tfie stratagem as a crvnrin jtet* cro^nn; but the sailing round 

Peloponesus, is described by his terrified fancy as a circumnavigation of a 
jhousand miles. 

VoL. VII. 3 B 
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signals, so clear and copious in the naval graipmar of the 
moderns, was imperfectly expressed by the various positions 
and colours of a commanding flag. In the darkness of the 
night the same orders to cliase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, 
to break, to form, were conveyed by the lights of the lead- 
ing galley. By land, the lire-signals were repeated from 
One mountain to another; a chain of eight stations com- 
manded a space of five hundred miles; and Constantinople 
in a few hours was apprized of the hostile motions of the 
Saracens pf Tarsus*. Some estimate may be formed of the 
power of the Greek emperors, by the curious and minute 
detail of the armament which was prepared for the reduc- 
tion of Crete. A fleet of one hundred and twelve gallies, 
and seventy-five vessels of the Pamphyliaii style, was equip- 
ped in the capital, the islands of the iEgean sea, and the 
sea-ports x)f Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. It carried 
thirty-four thousand mariners, seven thousand three hundred 
and forty soldiers, seven hundred Russians, and five thou- 
sand and eighty-seven Mardaites, whose fathers had been 
transplanted from the mountains of Libanus. Their pay, 
most probably of a month, was computed at thirty-four 
centenaries of gqld, about one hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Our fancy is bewildered by the end- 
less recapitulation of arms and engines, of cloalhs and linen, 
of bread for the men and forage for the horses, and of stores 
and utensils of every description, inadequate to the conquest 
of a petty island, but amply sufficient for the establishment 
of a flourishing colonyf- 

The invention of the Greek fire did not, like that of gun- 

* The coiitinuator of Tbcopbanes (1. iv. p. 122, 12S0 names the sne- 
ressivcbtations, the castle of Liilum near Tarsus, mount Arga:us, Isamus, 
vEgilus, the hill of Mamas, Cyrisus, Mociliis, the hill of Anxentius, the 
sun-dial of the Pharus of the great palace. IJe aftii ms, that the news were 
transmitted tv aKapo> in an indivisible moment of time. Miserable am- 
plification, which, hv saying too much, says nothing. How much more 
forcible and instructive \yould have been definition of three, or six, or 
twelve hours? 

t See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrpgcnitus, 1. ii. c. 44. 
p. 176 — 192. A critical leader will discern some inconsistencies in dif- 
jerent parts of this account; but tbev are not more obscure or more stub- 
born than the establishment and cfleclives, the present and fit for dutv, 
the rank and file and the private, of a modern return, which fttuin Ip 
joroper iiands the knowledge of these profitable mysteries. 
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powder, produce a total revolution in the art of war. To 
these liquid combustibles, the city and empire of Constan- 
tinople owed their deliverance; and they were eniployedf in 
sieges and sea-fights with terrible effect. .But they were 
either less improved, or less susceptible of improvement: 
the engines of antiquity, the catapulta;, balistm, and bat- 
tering-rams, w'ere still of most frequent and powerful use in 
the attack and defence of fortifications^ nor was the deci- 
sion of battles reduced to the quick and heavy //re of a line 
of infantry^ whom it were fruitless to protect with armour 
against a similar fire of their enemies. Steel and iron were 
still the common instruments of destruction and safety; 
and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields, of ahe tenth cen- 
tury did not, either in form or substance, essentially differ 
from those which had covered the companions of Alexander 
or Achilles*. But instead of accustoming the modern 
Greeks, like the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy 
use of this salutary weight; their armour was laid aside in 
light chariots, wliich followed the march, till, on the 
approach of an enemy, they resumed with haste and reluc- 
tance the unusual incumbrance. Their offensive weapons 
consisted of swords, battle axes, and spears ; but the Mace- 
donian pike was sliortened a fourth of ils length, and reduced 
to the more convenient measure cf twelve cubits or feel- 
The sharpness of the Scythian and Arabian arrow^s had been 
severely felt; and the emperors lament the decay of archery 
as a cause of the public misfortunes, and recommend, as an 
advice, and a command, that the military youth, till the age 
of forty, should assiduously practise the exercise of the 
bowf . The hands, or regiments, were usually three hun- 
dred strong; and, as a medium between the extremes of 
four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers of Leo and Constantine 
were formed eight deep ; but the cavalry charged in folir 
ranks, from the reasonable consideration, that the v^eight of 

* See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, wep* orXwy, vipi oir\i<rwf, 
and TTEpt yvi^vaa-ioci;, in Tactics of Leo, with the corresponding passages 
in those of Constantine. 

t They observe Tuj TToJcicc? TTctyTgXwj . . . . iv toi,* 

Tflt iToXXct vi/y I1W0E ET^flCX/xoCrTot yiVEO'^oCi (Leo, Tactic. p» 581. Constan- 
tin. p. Yet such were not the maxims of the Gi eeks and Koina&s,r 

who despised the loose and distant practice of archery* ^ 

3 B 3 
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the front could not be increased by any pressure of the hind- 
most horses. If the ranks of the infantry or cavalry were 
sometimes doubled, this cautious array betrayed a secret 
distrust of the courage of the troops, whose numbers might 
swell the appearance of the line, but of whom only a 
chosen band would dare to encounter the spears and swords 
of the Barbarians. The order of battle must have varied 
according to the ground, the object, and the adversary; 
but their ordinary disposition, in two lines and a reserve, 
presented a succession of hopes and resources Aiost agree- 
able to the temper as well as the judgment of the Greeks*. 
In case of a repulse, the first line fell back into the intervals 
of the second; and the reserve, breaking into two divisions, 
wheeled round the flanks to improve the victory or cover the 
retreat. Whatever authority could enact was accomplished, 
at least in theory, by the camps and marches, the exer- 
cises and evolutions, in the edicts and books, of the Byzan- 
tine monarch f. Whatever art could produce from the forge, 
the loom, or the laboratory, was abundantly, supplied by 
the riches of the prince, and the industry of his numerous 
workmen. But neither authority nor art could frame the 
most important machine, the soldier himself ; and if the 
teremonies of Constantine alwaj’s suppose the safe and tri- 
umphal return of the emperor his tactics seldom soar 
above the means of escaping a defeat, and procrastinating 
the war§. Notwithstanding some transient success, the 
Greeks were sunk in their own esteem and that of their 
neighbours. A cold band tfnd a loquacious tongue was the 

♦ Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 669 . and 721. and the xiith 
with the xviiith chapter. 

t Tn the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the loss of dis- 
cipline and the calamities of the times, and repeats, without scruple 
(Proem, p. 537.), the reproaches of (LiaiMm, ayvfxytx^ixy 

&c. nor does it appear that the same censures were less deserved in the 
next generation by the disciples of Constantine. 

X See in the Ceremonial (1. ii. c. 19 . p. 353.) the form of the emperor's 
trampling on the necks of the captive Saracens, while the singers chanted, 
** thou hast made my enemies my footstool I*’ and the people shouted forty 
times the kyrie eleison. 

§ Leo observes (Tactic, p. 668.) that a fair open battle against any nation 
whatsoever, is and tlCixivivvovi the words are strong, aqd the re- 

mark is true; yet if such had been the opinion of the old Romans, Leo had 
never reigned on the- shores of the Thracian Bosphorus* 
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vulgar description of the nation : the author of the tactics 
was beseiged in his capital; and the last of the Barbarians^ 
who trembled at the name of the Saracens, or Franks, 
could proudly exhibit the medals of gold and silver which 
they had extorted from the feeble sovereign of Constanti- 
nople. What spirit their government and character denied, 
might have been inspired in some degree by the influence of 
religion; but the religion of the Greeks could only teach 
them to suffer and to yield. The emperor Nicephorris, who 
restored for a moment the discipline and glory of the Ro- 
man name, was desirous of bestowing the honours of mar- 
tyrdom on the Christians, who lost their lives in an holy 
war against the infidels. But this political law was defeated 
by the opposition of the pariarch, the bishops, and the 
principal senators; and they strenuously urged the canons of 
St. Basil, that all who were polluted by the bloody trade of 
a soldier, should be separated during three years, from the 
communion of the faithful*. 

These scruples of the Greeks have been compared with 
the tears of the primitive Moslems when they were held back 
from battle : and this contract of base superstition, and high- 
spirited enthusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye, the history 
of the rival nations. The subjects of the last caliphs f had 
undoubtedly degenerated from the zeal and faith of the 
companions of the prophet. Yet their martial creed still 
represented the deity as the author of warf: the vital 
though latent spark of fanaticism still glowed in the heart 
of their religion, and among the Saracens who dwelt on the 
Christian borders, it was frequently rekindled to a lively and 
active flame. Tlieir regular force was formed of the 
valiant slaves wlio had been educated to guard the person" 

* Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. S02, fiOS.) and Ceclrenus (Compend. 
p. 66s.). who I elate the design of Nicephorus, most unfortunately apply 
the epithet of to the opposition of the patriarch. 

t The xviiitn chapter of the tactics of the different nations, is the most 
historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. I’iiC manners and arms 
of the Saracens (Tactic, p. 809 — 817. and a fragment from the Medlceaii 
MS. in the preface of the vitli volume of Meursius) the Roman emperor 
was too frequently called upon to study. 

X JIa^T 0 ( h xuitu Toy 0toy n^tyTcn Ufiti oroXsfiotc 

Toy 0io> TW •9fV T» TUf To^ifUK 

Leon. Tactic, [x, 809. 
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and accompany the standard of their lord ; but the Musul-* 
man people of Syria and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, was 
awakened by the trumpet which proclaimed an holy war 
against the infidels. The rich were ambitious of death or 
victory in the cause of God ; the poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder; and the old, the infirm, and the women> 
assumed their share of meritorious service by sending their 
substitutes, with arms and horses, into the field. These 
offensive and defensive arms were similar in strength and 
temper to those of the Romans, •whom they far excelled in 
the management of the horse and the bow; the massy silver 
of their belts, their bridles, and their swords, displayed 
the magnificence of a prosperous nation, and except some 
black archers of the South, the Arabs disdained the naked 
bravery of their ancestors. Instead of waggons, they were 
attended by a long train of camels, mules, and asses ; the 
multitude of these animals, whom they bedecked with flags 
and streamers, appeared to swell the pomp and magnitude 
of their host: and the horses of the enemy were often disor- 
dered by the uncouth figure and odious smell of the camels 
of the East. Invincible by their patience of thirst and heat, 
their spirits were frozen by a winter’s cold, and the consci- 
ousness of tlieir^ propensity to sleep exacted the most rigor- 
ous precautions against the surprises of the night. Their 
order of battle was a long square of two deep and solid lines ; 
the first of archers, the second of cavalry. In their engage- 
ments by sea and land, they sustained with patient firmness 
the fury of the attack, and seldom advanced to the charge 
till they could discern and oppress the lassitude of their foes. 
But if they were repulsed and broken, they knew not how 
to rally or renew the combat ; and their dismay was heigh- 
tened by the superstitious prejudice, that God had declared 
himself on the side of their enemies. The decline and fall 
of the caliphs countenanced this fearful opinion ; nor were 
there wanting, among the Mahometans and Christians, 
some obscure prophecies* which prognosticated their alter- 

* Liutprand, (p. 484, 485.) relates and interprets the oracles of the Greeks 
and Sanicens, in which, at'ter the fasliion of prophecy, the past is clear and 
liistorical, the future is dark, acuiginaticaL, and erroneous. From tlivi boun- 
daiy of light and shade, an impartial cntic may commonly determine the 
d^te of tbe composition. 
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nate defeats. The unity of the Arabian empire was dissolved^ 
but the independent fragments were equal to populous and 
powerful kingdoms ; and in their naval and military arma- 
ments^ an emir, of Aleppo or Tunis might command no 
despicable fund of skill and industry and treasure. In their 
transactions of peace and war with the Saracens, the princes 
of Constantinople too often felt that these Barbarians had 
nothing barbarous in their discipline; and that if they were 
destitute of original genius, they had been endowed with a 
quick spirft of curiosity and imitation. The model w^s 
indeed more perfect than the copy : their ships, and engines, 
and fortifications, were of a less skilful construction: and 
they confess, without shame, that the same God who has 
given a tongue to the Arabians, had more nicely fashioned 
the hands of the Chinese, and the heads of the Greeks*. 

A name of some German tribes between the Khine and the 
Weser had spread its victorious influence over the greatest 
part of Gaul, Germany, and Italy ; and the common appel- 
latiort of pRANKsf was applied by the Greeks and Arabians 
to the Christians of the Latin church, the nations of the 
West, who stretched beyond their knowledge to the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The vast body had been inspired 
and united by the soul of Charlemagne ; but the division 
and degeneracy of his race soon annihilated the Imperial 
power, which would have rivalled the Cresars of Byzantium, 
and revenged the indignities of the Christian name. The 
enemies no longer feared, nor could the subjects any longer 
trust, the application of a public revenue, the labours of 
trade and manufactures in the military service, the mutual 
aid of provinces and armies, and the naval squadrons which 
were regularly stationed from the mouth of the Elbe to that 
oftheTylier. In thebeginning of the tenth century, the family 
of Charlemagne had almost disappeared ; his monarchy was 

* The sense ojf this distinction is expressed by Abulpharagias (Dynast, p. 
2. 62. lOl.j^ butJ 4[ cannot recollect the passage in which it is conveyed by 
this lively apothegm. 

t Ex Francis, quo nomine tam Latinos quam Teutones comprehendit, 
Indum habnit (Liutprand in Ix‘gat. ad Imp. Nicephoruin, p, 483,^84.). 
This extension of the name may be confirmed from Constantine (de admi- 
nistrandcslmperio, 1. ii. c. 27,28.) and Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p, 6.5, 66.), 
w}»o both lived before the crusades. The testimonies of Abulpharagius 
(Dynast, p. 69.) and Abulfeda (Prefat. ad Geograph.) are more recent. 
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broken into many hostile and independent states; the regal 
title was assumed by the most ambitious chiefs; their revolt 
was imitated in a long subordination of anarchy and discord, 
and the nobles of every province disobeyed their sovereign, 
oppressed their vassals, and exercised perpetual hostilities 
against their equals and neighbours. Their private wars, 
which overturned the fabric of government, fomented the 
martial spirit of the nation. In the system of modern 
Europe, the power of the sword is possessed, ^ at least in 
fact, bj^^ five or six miglity potentates; their operations are 
conducted on a distant frontier, by an order of men who 
devote their lives to the study and practice of the military art : 
the rest of the country and community enjoys in the midst 
of war the tranquillity of peace, and is only made sensible 
of the change by the aggravation or decrease of the public 
taxes. In the disorders of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
every peasant was a soldier, and every village a fortification ; 
each wood or valley was a scene of murder and rapine ; and 
the lords of each castle were compelled to assume the 
character of princes and warriors. To their own courage 
and polic3% they boldly trusted for the safety of their family, 
the protection of their lands, and the revenge of their inju- 
ries; and, like the conquerors of a larger size, they were too 
apt to transgress the privilege of defensive war. The 
powers of the mind and body were hardened by the presence 
of danger and necessity of resolution: the same spirit 
refused to desert a friend and to forgive an enemy ; and 
instead of sleeping under the guardian care of the magistrate, 
they proudly disdained the antliority of the laws. In the 
days of feudal anarchy, the instruments of agriculture and 
art were converted into the weapons of bloodshed : the 
peaceful occupations of civil and ecclesiastical society were 
abolished or corrupted ; and the bishop who exchanged his 
mitre for an helmet, was more forcibly urged by the manners 
of the times than by the obligation of his tenure*. 

• On this subject of ecclesiastical and beneficiary discipline, father Tlio- 
znassln (tom. iii. 1. i. c. 40. 45, 46, 47.) may be usefully consulted. A f;eneral 
law of Chat leiuagne exempted the bishops from personal services, but the 
opposite practice, which prevailed from the ixth to the xvth century, is 
countenanced by the example or silence of saints and doctors .... You 
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The love of freedom and of arms was felt, with conscious 
pride, by the Franks themselves, and is observed by the 
Greeks with some degree of amazement and terror. The 
Franks/* says the emperor Constantine, are bold and 
valiant to the verge of temerity ; and their dauntless spirit 
is supported by the contempt of danger and death. In 
the field and in close onset, they press to the front, and 
rush headlong against the enemy, without deigning to 
compute either his numbers or their own. Their ranks 
are forjitfed by the firm connections of consanguinity and 
friendship; and their martial deeds are prompted by the 
desire of saving or revenging their dearest companions. 
In their eyes, a retreat is a shameful flight; and flight is 
indelible infamy*. A nation endowed with such high 
and intrepid spirit, must have been secure of victory, if 
these advantages had not been counterbalanced by many 
weighty defects. The decay of their naval power left the 
Greeks and Saracens in possession of the sea, for every pur- 
pose of annoyance and supply. In the age which preceded 
the institution of knighthood, the Franks were rude and 
unskilful in the service of cavalry f; and in all perilous 
emergencies, their warriors were so conscious of their igno- 
rance, that they chose to dismount from their horses and 
fight on foot. Unpractised in the use of pikes, or of missile 
weapons, they were encumbered by the length of their 
swords, the weight of their armour, the magnitude of their 
shields, and, if I may repeat the satire of the meagre Greeks, 
by their unwieldy intemperance. Their independent spirit 
disdained the yoke of subordination, and abandoned the 
standard of their chief, if he attempted to keep the field 
beyond the term of their stipulation or service. On all sides 

justify your cowardice by the holy canons, says Rutlierius of Verona ; die 
canons likewise forbid you to whore, and yet —— 

* In the xviiith chapter of his Tactics, the emperor Leo has fairly stated 
the military vices and virtues of the Franks (whom Meursius ridiculously 
translates by Galli J and the Lombards, or Langobards. See likewise the 
xxvith Dissertation of Muratori de Antiquitatibus Italiasmcdii iEvi. 

t Domini tui milites (says the proud Nicephorus) equitandi ignari pedes- 
tris pugnsE suntiiiscii: scutorum magnitudo, loricaruin gravitudo, ensium 
longitudo, galearumque pondus neutr& parte pugnareeos sinit; ac subridens, 
impedit/inqiiit, ac eos gastrirnargia hoc est veniris ingluvica, &c. Liutprand 
in Legal, p. 480, 481. 

VoL. VII. 3 C 
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they were open to the snares of an enemy, less brave, but 
more artful, than themselves. They might be bribed, for 
the Barbarians were venal ; or surprised in the night, for 
they neglected the precautions of a close encampment or 
vigilant centinels. The fatigues of a summer's campaign 
exhausted their strength and patience, and they sunk in 
despair if their voracious appetite was disappointed of a 
plentiful supply of wine and of food. This general character 
of the Franks was marked with some national and local 
shades, which I should ascribe *to accident, rather .than to 
climate, but which were visible both to natives and to 
foreigners. An ambassador of the great Otho declared, in 
the palace of Constantinople, that the Saxons could dispute 
with swords better than with pens; and that they preferred 
inevitable death to the dishonour of turning their backs to 
an enemy’**'. It was the glory of the nobles of France, that, 
in their humble dwellings, war and rapine were the only 
pleasure, the sole occupation, of their lives. They affected 
to deride the palaces, the banquets, the polished manners, 
of the Italians, who, in the estimate of the Greeks them- 
selves, had degenerated from the liberty and valour of the 
.ancient Lombards f. 

By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his subjects, from 
Britain to Egypt, were entitled to the name and privileges 
of Romans, and their national sovereign might fix his occa- 


^ In Saxonia certe scio . ; , . dccentius ensibus pugnare quam calaniis, 
et prius mortem obire quam hostibus terga dare (Liiitprand, p. 482.). 

I' Toivw Aoytffaf^ot hoym iXtvBeptaq mpt qrtXXa voitnretty 

6i ffriv Aeyiffetp^op to vr?uor Tf)g T^ptvTvg Jtpvmt vv9 awvXt^Ar. 
Lconis Tactica, c. 18. p. 805. The emperor Leo died A.D..911: an histo- 
rical poem, which ends in 916, and’ appears to have been composed in 940, 
by a native of Venetia, discriminates m these verses the manners of Italy 
and France : 

—Quid inertia hello 
Pectora (Ubertus ait) duris prstenditis armis 
O Itali ? Potius vobis sacra pocula cordi ; 

Saepius et stomaebum nitidis iaxare saginis 
Elatasque domes rutilo fulcire metallo. 

Non eadem Gallos similis vel cura remordet } 

Vicinas quibus est studium devincere terras 
Depressumque larem spoliis bine indc coactis 
Sustentare— 

(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Xaiidibus Berengarii AugUsti/ 1. ii. iOs 
Muratori Script. Rerum It^ic. tom. ii. pars i. p« 393*}. 
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sioiial or permanent residence in any province of their com* 
moti country. In the division of the East and West, an 
ideal unity was scrupulously preserved, and in their titles, 
laws, and statutes, the successors of Arcadius and Honorius 
announced themselves as the inseparable colleagues of the 
same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Roman world and 
city, which were bounded by the same limits., After the 
fall of the Western monarchy, the majesty of the purple re- 
sided solely in the princes of Constantinople ; and of these, 
Justinitfn was the first, who after a divorce of sixty years 
regained the dominion of ancient Rome, and asserted, by 
the right of conquest, the august title of emperor of Ro- 
mans’*^. A motive of vanity or discontent solicited one of 
his successors, Constans the second, to abandon the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus, and to restore the pristine honours of the 
Tyber : an extravagant project (exclaims the malicious 
Byzantine), as if he had despoiled a beautiful and blooming 
virgin, to enrich, or rather to expose, the deformity of a 
wrinkled and decrepid matron f. But the sword of the 
Lombards opposed his settlement in Italy: he entered Rome, 
not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, and, after a visit of 
twelve days, he pillaged, and for ever deserted, the ancient 
capital of the world The final revolt and separation of 
Italy was accomplished about two centuries after the con- 
quests of Justinian, and from bis reign we may date the 
gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue. That legislator had 
composed his Institutes, his Code, and his Pandects, in a 
language which he celebrates as the proper and public style 


* Justinian, says the Historian Agathias (I. v. p. 157.)» ’rpwroj TufAttaav 
eevTOKfoerv^ ovo/xar* xa* wpayuaT;. Yet. the specific title of emperor of 
the Romans was not used at Constantinople, till it had been claimed by the 
French and German emperors of old Rome. 

t Constantine Manasses reprobates this design in his barbarous verse: 

Qf siTK ec0§oro?ATOit »vcM.oa'fMna‘ti 
Kai y^avv T^tMOgtjfop ug 

and it is confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras, Cedrenus, and the Historia 
Miscella: voluit in urbem Roman Imperium transferre (1. xix. p. 157. itt 
tom. i. pars i. of the Scriptores Rer. Ital. of Muratori). 

t Paih. Diacon. 1. v. c. 11. p. 480. Anastasius in Vitis Pontificum, in 
Muratorfs Collection, tom. iii* pars i. p. 141. 

3 C2 
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of' the Roman government, the consecrated idiom of the 
palace and senate of Constantinople^ of the camps and tri- 
bunals of the East*. But this foreign dialect was unknown 
to the people and soldiers of the Asiatic provinces, it was 
imperfectly understood by the greater part of the interpreters 
of the laws and the, ministers of the state. After a short 
conflict, nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete insti- 
tutions of human power: for the general benefit of his 
subjects, Justinian promulgated his novels in the two lan- 
guages; the several parts of his voluminous juilsprudence 
were successively translated f: the original was forgotten, 
the version was studied, and the Greek, whose intrinsic 
merit deserved indeed the preference, obtained a legal as 
w’-ell as popular establishment in the Byzantine monarchy. 
The birth and residence of succeeding princes estranged 
them from the Roman idiom : Tiberius by the Arabs and 
Maurice by the Italians are distinguished as the first of 
the Greek Caesars, as the founders of a new dynasty and 
empire; the silent revolution was accomplished before the 
death of Heraclius ; and the ruins of the Latin speech were 
darkly preserved in the terms of jurisprudence and the ac- 
clamations of the palace. After the restoration of the 

^ Consult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. Graec. medii iEvi), and 
the Novels of Justinian (vii. Ixvi.). The Greek language was xo/voy, 
the Latin was wo-rptoy to himself, xuptwraroy to the VG^tTE(a&y 
the system of government. 

•f Ov fAtv aT^ac xai Accrmxri ^E|»y xai <pp»^tg us iVi vo^ny tbj 
cmifotf ravTfjv /xu (Matth. Blastares, Hist. Juris, 

apud Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. xii. p. 369.). The Code and Pandects 
(the latter by Thalelaeus) were translated in the time of Justinian (p.368. 
366 ). Theophilus, one of the original triumvirs, has left an elegant, 
though diffuse, paraphrase of the Institutes. On the other hand, Julian, 
antecessor of Constantinople (A.D. 570), ejex. Novellas Graecas eleganti 
Latinitate donavit (Heineccius, Hist. J.R, p. 396.) for the use of Italy and 
Africa. 

i Abulpharagius assigi5s the viith Dynasty to the Franks or Romans, 
the viiith to the Greeks, the ixth to the Arabs. A tempore August! 
Capstris donee imperaret Tiberius Caesar spatio circiter annorum 60Q 
fuerunt Imperatores C. P. Patricii, et praecipua pars exercitus Romani: 
extra quod, consiliarii, scribae et populus, ornnes Graeci fuerunt: deinde 
regnum etiam Grtecanicum factum est (p. 96. vers. Pocock). The Chris- 
tian and ecclesiastical studies of Abulpharagius gave him some advantage 
over the more ignorant Moslems, 

§ Primus ex Graecomm genere in Tmperio conhrmatus est; or, 'accord- 
ing to another MS. of Paulus Diaconus (1. iii. c. 15. p. 443.), in Gfaecorum 
Imperio. 
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Western empire by Charlemagne and the Othos, the names 
of Franks and Latins acquired an equal signification and ex^ 
tent; and these haughty Barbarians asserted, with some 
justice, their superior claim to the language and dominion 
of Rome. They insulted the kliens of the East who had re-r 
nounced the dress and idiom of Romans; and their reason- 
able practice will justify the frequent, appellation of Greeks*. 
But this contemptuous appellation was indignantly rejected 
by the prince and people to whom it is applied. What- 
soever changes had been introduced by the lapse of ages, 
they alleged a lineal and unbroken succession from Augustus 
and Constantine; and, in the lowest period of degeneracy 
and decay, the name of Romans adhered to the last frag- 
ments of the empire of Constantinople f*. 

While the government of the East was transacted in 
Latin, the Greek was the language of literature and philo- 
sophy ; nor could the masters of this rich and perfect idiom 
be tempted to envy the borrowed learning and imitative 
taste of their Roman disciples. After the fall of paganism, 
the loss of Syria and Egypt, and the extinction of the 
schools of Alexandria and Athens, the studies of the Greeks 
insensibly retired to some regular monasteries, and above all 
to the royal college of Constantinople, which w^as burnt irt 
the reign of Leo the Isaurian J. In the pompous style of 
the age, the president of that foundation was named the 
Sun of Science : his twelve associates, the professors in the 

* Quia linguam, mores, vestesque mutastis, putavit Sanctissimus Papa 
(an audacious irony), ita vos (vobis) displicere Komanoruin noiiieii. llis 
nuncios, rogabant Nicephorum Tmperatorem Gr®coriirn, ut cum Ofhone 
Imperatore Romanorum, amicitiam faceret (Liutpraud in Legatione, 
p. 486.). 

t By Laonicus Chalcocondylcs, who survived tlie last siege of Constan- 
tinople, the account is thus stated (1. i. p. 3.). Constantine transplanted 
bis Latins of Italy to a Greek city of 'Phrace: they adopted the language 
and manners of the natives, who were confounded with them under 
the name of Romans. The kings of Constantinople, says tire historian, 
tm TO afeeg ecvT&g crEfMvvta^at Pe^iAmw 0aff'i\etg n xett aoroxparofotg 
avoKa}ig», paciYaig exert u^tev. 

t See Ducange (C. P. Christiana, 1. ii. p. 150, 151. )> collects the 

testimonies, not of Tbeophanes, but at least of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1, xv. 
p. 104.), Cedrenus (p. 454.), Michael Glycas (p. 281 .), Constantine Ma* 
Masses (p. 87.). After refuting the absurd charge against the emperor, 
SpanhSm (Hist. Imagimiin, p. 99— U 1.)* like a true advocate, proceeds 
to doubt or deny the reality of the fire, and almost of the library* 
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different arts and faculties^ were the twelve signs of the 
zodiac ; a library of thirty-six thousand five hundred volumes 
was open to their inquiries ; and they could shew an ancient 
manuscript ot Horner^ on a roll of parchment one hundred 
and twenty fefct in length, the intestines, as it was fabled, 
of a prodigious serpent*. But the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies were a period of discord and darkness ; the library 
was burnt, the college was abolished, the Iconoclasts are 
represented as the foes of antiquity ; and a savage ignorance 
and contempt of letters has disgraced the pri&ces* of the 
Heraclean and Isaurian dynasties f. 

In the ninth century, we trace the first dawnings of the 
restoration of science After the fanaticism of the Arabs 
bad subsided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the arts, rather 
than the provinces, of the empire : their liberal curiosity re- 
kindled the emulation of the Greeks, brushed away the dust 
from their ancient libraries, and taught them to. know and 
reward the philosophers, whose labours had been hitherto 
repaid by the pleasure of study and the pursuit of truth. 
The Cmsar Bardas, the uncle of Michael the third, was the 
generous protector of letters, a title which alone has pre- 
served his memory and excused his ambition, A particle of 
the treasures of his nephew was sometimes diverted from the 
indulgence of vice and folly; a school was opened in the 
palace of Magnaura; and the presence of Bardas excited 
the emulation of the masters and students. At their head 
was the philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica ; his 
profound skill in astronomy and the mathematics was ad- 
mired by the strangers of the East; and this occult science 
was magnified by vulgar credulity, which modestly supposes 
that all knowledge superior to its own must be the effect of 

* According to Malchus (apud Zonar. 1. xiv. p. 53.), this Homer was 
burnt in the time of Basiiiscus. The MS. might be renewed — ^But on a 
serpent's skin ? Most strange and incredible ! 

+ The aXoyw of Zanaras, the xa* a^aOi* of Cedrenus, are strong 
words, perhaps not ilLsuited to these reigns. 

X See Zonaras (1. xvi. p. i60, 161*) and Cedrenus (p. 549, 550.). Like 
friar Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been transformed by ignorance into 
a conjurer: yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author of the oracles 
more commonly ascribed to the emperor of the same name. The ohysics 
of Leo in MS. are in the library of Vienna (Fabricius, Bibliot. Griaec. 
torn. vi. p. S66. tom. xii. p. 781.). Quiescant ! 
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inspiration or magic. At the pressing intreaty of the Caesar, 
his friend, the celebrated Photius*, renounced the freedom 
of a secular and studious life, ascended the patriarchal 
throne, and was alternately excommunicated and absolved 
by the synods of the East and West. By the confession 
even of priestly hatred, no art or science, except poetry, 
was foreign to this universal scholar, who was deep in 
thought, indefatigable in reading, and eloquent in diction* 
Whilst he exercised the office of protospathaire, or captain 
of the guards, Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of 
Bagdad +. The tedious hours of exile, perhaps of confine- 
ment, were beguiled by the hasty composition of his Li- 
brary, a living monument of erudition and criticism. Two 
hundred and fourscore writers, historians, orators, philo- 
sophers, theologians, are reviewed without any regular 
method: Jie abridges their narrative or doctrine, appreciates 
their style and character, and judges even the fathers of the 
church with a discreet freedom, which often breaks through 
the superstition of the times. The emperor Basil, who la- 
mented the defects of his own education, entjwsted to the 
care of Photius his son and successor Leo the philosopher ; 
and the reign of that prince and his son Constantine Por- 
phyiogenitus forms one ol the most prosperous a;ras of the 
Byzantine literature. By their munificence the treasures of 
antiquity were deposited in the Imperial library ; by their 
pens, or those of their associates, they were imparted in 
such extracts and abridgments as might amuse the curiosity, 
without oppressing the indolence, of the public. Besides 
the BasilicSy or code of laws, the arts of husbandry and war, 
of feeding or destroying the human species, were propagated 
with equal diligence ; and the history of Greece and Rome 
was digested into fifty-three heads or titles, of which two 

The ecclesiastical and literary character of Photius, is copiously 
-discussed by llanckiiis (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. SGp-^SQC.) and Fabri- 
cius. 

+ A<r<rvfnig can i>nly mean Bagdad, the seat of the caliph; and the 
relation of his embassy might have been curious and instructive. But how 
did he procure his bodies? A library so numerous could neither be found at 
Bagdad, nor transported with his baggage, nor preserved in his iriemory. 
Yet the last, however ina udible, seems to be affirmed by Photius himself, 
•ca; etvrti>9 v fAvvifin Camusat. (Hist. Critique des Jouroaux, 

p, 87*— 94.) gives a good account of the Myriobiblon. 
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only (of embassies, and of virtues and vices) have escaped 
the injuries of time. In every station, the reader might con- 
template the image of the past world, apply the lesson or 
warning of each page, and learn to admire, perhaps to imi- 
tate, the examples of a brighter period. I shall not ex- 
patiate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the 
assiduous study of the ancients, have deserved in some 
measure the remembrance and gratitude of the moderns. 
The scholars of the present age may still enjoy the benefit 
. of the philosophical common-place book of Slobaeus, the 
grammatical and historical lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of 
Tzetzes, which comprise six hundred narratives in twelve 
thousand verses, and the commentaries on Homer of Eusta- 
thius archbishop of Thessalonica, who, from his horn of 
plenty, has poured the names and authorities of four hun- 
dred writers. From these originals, and from the numerous 
tribe of scholiasts and critics *, some estimate may be 
formed of the literary wealth of the twelfth century: Con- 
stantinople was enlightened by the genius of Homer and 
Demosthenes, of Aristotle and Plato ; and in the enjoyment 
or neglect of our present riches, we must envy the genera- 
tion that could still peruse the history of Theopompus, the 
orations of Hyperides, the comedies of Menander f, and 
the odes of Alcaeus and Sappho. The frequent labour of 
illustration attests not only the existence but the popularity 
of the Grecian classics: the general knowledge of the age 
may be deduced from the example of two learned females, 

• Of these modern Greeks, see the respective articles in the Bibliotheca 
Graeca of Fabricius; a laboi ious work, yet susceptible of a better method 
and many improvements; of Eustathius (tom. i. p. 289 — 292. 306— 
329.)* of the Pselli (a diatribe ofl^co Allatius, ad calcem tom. v..), of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus (tom. vi. p. 486 — 50f).), of John Stobieus (tom. 
viii. 665—728.), of Suidas (tom. ix. p. 620 — 827.), John 'P^etzes (tom. xii. 

р. 245 — 273.). Mr. Harris, in his Philological Arrangements, opus senile, 
has given a sketch of this Byzantine learning (p. 287—300.). 

t From obscure and hearsay evidence, Gerard Vossius (de Poetis Graecis, 

с. 6.) and le Clerc (Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. xix. p.285.) mention a com- 
mentary of Michael Psellus on twenty-four plays of Menander, still extant 
in MS. at Constantinople. Yet such classic studies seem incompatible with 
the gravity or dulness of a schoolman, who pored over the categories (de 
Psellis, p,42.) ; and Michael has probably been confounded with Homerus 
Sellius, who wrote arguments to the comedies of Menander. Jn the xth 
century, Suidas quotes fifty plays, but he often transcribes the old Scholiast 
of Aristophanes. 
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the empress Eudocia^ and the princess Anna Comnena^ who 
cultivated, in the purple, the arts of rhetoric and philo« 
sophy*. The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and bar- 
barous; a more correct and elaborate style distinguished 
the discourse, or at least the compositions, of the church 
and palace, which sometimes affected to copy the purity of 
the Attic models. 

In our modern education, the painful though necessary 
attainment of two languages, which are no longer livings 
may consume the time and damp the ardour ©f the youthful 
student. The poets and orators were long imprisoned in 
the barbarous dialects of our Western ancestors, devoid of 
harmony or grace ; \and their genius, without precept or ex- 
am jde, was abandoned to the rude and native powers of 
their judgment and fancy. But the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople, after purging away the impurities of their vulgar 
speech, acquired the free use of their ancient language, the 
most happy composition of human art, and a familiar know- 
ledge of the sublime masters who had pleased or instructed 
the first of nations. But these advanlages only tend to 
aggravate the repnmcli and shame of a degenerate people. 
They held in their lifeless hands the riches of th<?ir fathers, 
without inheriting the spirit which had created and improved 
that sacred patrimony : they read, they praised, they com- 
piled, but their languid souls seemed alike incapable of 
thought and action. In the revolution of ten centuries, not 
a single discovery was made to exalt the dignity or promote 
the happiness of mankind. Not a single idea has been 
added to the speculative sy.stems of antiquity, and a suc- 
cession of patient disciples became in their turn the dog- 
matic teachers, of the next servile generation. Not a single 
composition of history, philosoph}", or literature, has been 
saved from oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style or sen- 
timent, of original fancy, or even of successful imitation. 
In prose, the least offensive of the Byzantine writers are 

• Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek style (to ExXnwJiiv osKpov 
and Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her flatterer, may 
add with truth, y\urlou> ttx^y ccxp>/3»$ 'I’hc princess was con- 

versant wilh the artful dialogues of Plato; and had studied the rsrfXKv;» 
or quadrimum of astrology, geometry, arithmetic, and music, (see her 
preface to the Alexiad, with Ducaiige’s notes). 

VoL. VII. 3 D 
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absolved from censure by their naked and iinpresuming sim- 
plicity; but the orators, most eloquent * in their own con- 
ceit, are the farthest removed from the models whom they 
affect to emulate. In every page our taste and reason are 
iv'oundcd by the choice of gigantic and obsolete words, a 
stiff and intricate phraseology, the discord of images, the 
childish play of false or unseasonable ornament, and the 
painful attempt to elevate themselves, to astonish the reader, 

• and to involve a trivial meaning in the smoke of obscurity 
and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring to, the vicious 
affectation of poetry : their poetry is sinking below the flat- 
ness and insipidity of prose. The tragic, epic, and lyric 
itiuses, were silent and inglorious: the bards of Constanti- 
nople seldom rose above a riddle or epigram, a panegyric 
or tale ; they forgot even the rules of prosody ; and with 
the melody of Hqmer yet sounding in their ears, they con- 
found all measure of feet and syllables in the impotent 
strains which have received the name of political or city 
verses f. The minds of the Greeks were bound in the fet- 
ters of a base and imperious superstition, which extends her 
dominion round the circle of profane science. Their un- 
derstandings were bewildered in metaphysical controversy 2 
in the belief of visions and miracles, they had lost all prin- 
ciples of moral evidence, and their taste Was vitiated by the 
homilies qf the monks, an absurd medley of declamation and 
scripture. Even these contemptible studies were no longer 
dignified by the abuse of superior talents : the leaders of 
the Greek church were humbly content to admire and copy 
the oraejes of antiquity, nor did the schools or pulpit pro. 
duce any rivals of the faiije of Athanasius and Ciuysostom 
In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the emu- 
lation^of states and individuals is the most powerful spring 
of the efforts and improvements of mankind. The cities of 

* To censure the Byzantine taste, Ducange (Prefat. Gloss. Grace, p. 17.) 
firings the authoritics of AulusGeliius, Jerpni Petrouius, George Hamar- 
lolus, Longinus ; who give at once the precept and the example. ^ 

t The vtnmt politic^ those common prostitutes, as, from their easiness, 
they are styled by Leo Aliatius, usually consist of fifteen ^dlahles. They 
are used-by Constantine Manasses, ,Iohn Tzetzes, Src. (uucange, Gloss* 
Latin, tom. iii. pars i. p. 345, 346. edit. Basil, 1762). , 

t As St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John Damascenus in the vijlth 
century, is revered as the last father of the Greek cbiirch. 
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ancient Greece were cast in the happy mixture of union .and 
independence, which is repeated on a larger scale, but in a 
looser form, by the nations of modern Europe : the union 
of language, religion, and manners, which renders them the 
spectators and judges of each other’s merit*: the indepen- 
dence of government and interest, which asserts their sepa- 
rate freedom, and excites them to strive for pre-eminence 
in the career of glory. The situation of the Romans was 
less favourable ; yet in the early ages of the republic, which 
fixed the ntuional character, a similar emulation - was kin- 
dled among the states of Latium and Italy ; and, in the arts 
and sciences, they aspired to equal or surpass their Grecian 
masters. The empire of the Caesars undoubtedly checked 
the activity and progress of the human mind; its magnitude 
might indeed allow some scope for domestic competition ; 
but when it was gradually reduced, at first to the East and 
at last to Greece and Constantinople, the Byzantine subjects 
were degraded to an abject and languid temper, the natural 
effect of their solitary aud insulated state. From the North 
they were oppressed by nameless tribes of Barbarians^ to 
whom they scarcely imparted the appellation of men. Tlie 
language and religion of the more polished Arabs were an 
yiisurmountable bar to all social intercourse. The con- 
querors of Europe were their brethren in the Christian faith ; 
but the speech of the Franks or Latins was unknown, their 
manners were rude, and they were rarely connected, to 
peace or war, with the successors of Hefaclius. Alpne iq 
the universe, the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks was not 
disturbed by the comparison of foreign merit; and i| is no 
W'oiider if they fainted in the race, since they had neither 
competitors to urge their speed, nor judges to crown theii 
victory. The nations of Europe and Asia were mingled by 
the expeditions to the Holy Land ; and it is under the 
Comnenian dynasty that a faint emulation of knowledge and 
military virtue was rekindled in the Byzantine empire. 

• Hume % Essays, vol. i. p. 185. 
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^ CHAP. LIV. 

Origin and Doctrine of the Paulicians.-^Their Persecution J-y 
tfiC Greek Emperors. — Revolt in Armenia^ S^c. — Transplath^ 
tation into Thrace. ^Propagation in the West. — The Seeds, 
Character, and Consequences of the Reformation. 

I 

IfJ the profession of Christianity, the variety of national 
characters may be clearly distinguished. The natives of 
Syria and Egypt abandoned their lives to laiiy and contem- 
plative devotion : Rome again aspired to the dominion of 
the world ; and the wit of the lively and loquacious Greeks 
was consumed in the disputes of metaphysical theology. 
The incomprehensible mysteries of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion, instead of commanding their silent submission, were 
agitated in vehement and subtle controversies, which en- 
larged their faith at the expence perhaps of their charity 
and reason. From the council of Nice to the end of the 
seventl) century, the peace and unity of the church was in- 
vaded by these spiritual wars; and so deeply did they affect 
the decline and fall of the empire, that the historian has too 
often been compelled to attend the synods, to explore the 
Cj^eds, and to enumerate the sects, of this busy period of 
ecclesiastical annals. From the beginning of the eighth 
century to the last ages of the Byzantine empire the sound 
of controversy was seldom heard : curiosity w'as exhausted, 
zeal was fatigued, and, in the decrees of six councils, the 
articles of the Catholic faith had been irrevocably defined. 
The spirit of dispute, however vain and pernicions,^requires 
some energy and exercise of the mental faculties; and the 
prostrate Greeks were content to fast, to pray, and to be- 
lieve, in blind obedience to the patriarch and his clergy. 
During a long dream of superstition, the V^irgin and the 
Saints, their visions and miracles, their relics and images, 
were preached by the monks and worshipped by the people; 
and rhe .appellation of people luiglil be extended without 
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injustice to the first ranks of civil society. At an unseason* 
able moment, the Isanrian emperors attempted somewhat 
rudely to awaken their subjects : under their influence, rea- 
son might obtain some proselytes, a far greater number w^as 
swayed by interest or' fear ; but th^ Eastern wbrld embraced 
or deplored their visible deities, and the restoration of images 
was celebrated as the feast of orthodoxy. In this passive 
and unanimous state the ecclesiastical rulers were relieved' 
from the toil, or deprived of the pleasure, of persecution. 
The Pa^an^ had disappeared ; the Jews were silent and ob- 
scure; the disputes with the Latins were rare and renSote 
hostilities against a national enemy ; and the sects of Egypt 
and Syria enjoyed a free toleration, under the shadow of the 
Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the seventh century, 
a branch of Manichaeans was selected as the victims of spi- 
ritual tyranny : their, patience was at length exasperated to 
despair and rebellion ; and their exile has scattered over the 
West the seeds of reformation. I’liese important events will 
justify some euquir}^ into the doctrine and story of the 
Paui.icians * ; and, as they cannot plead for themselves, 
pur candid criticism will magnify the good, and abate or 
suspect the criV, that is reported by their adversaries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, were op-r 
pressed by the greatness and authority, of the church. In^ 
stead of emulating or surpassing the wealth, learning, and 
numbers of the Catholics, their obscure remnant tvas drjveu 
iVoni the capitals of the East and West, and confined to the 
villages and mountains along the borders of the Euphrates. 
J^ome vestige of the Marcionites may be detected in the 
fifth century t ; but tlie numerous seels were finally lost in 

• The errors and virtues of the Paulicians are weij^hed, with his 
judgment and candour, by the learned Mosheim (Hist. Ecclesiast. seen, 
lum ix. p. 311, &c.). He draws his original intelligence from Photius 
(contra Manichsos, 1. i.) and Peter Siculus (Hist. Maniebaiorum). The 
first of these accounts has not fallen into my hands; the second, which 
Mo»heim prefers, 1 have read in a Latin version inserted in the Maxima 
Bibliotheca Patrum (tom. xvi. p. 754—764.), from ipe edition of the 
Jesuit Raderus (Ingolstadii, l604, in 4to.). 

t In the time of T'hcodoret, the diocese of Cyrrbus, in Syria, con- 
tained eight hundred villages. Of these, two were inhabited by Arians 
apd Eunomians, and eight by Marcionites, whom the laborious bishop re- 
conciled to liic Catholic church (Uopin, Bibliol. Ecdcsiasti^ttf, tom. iv, 
p. 81, 
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the odioRs name of the ^Tanicbacans; and these heretics, 
who presumed to reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster and 
Christy were pursued by the two religions with equal and 
unrelenting hatred. Under the grandson of Heraclius, in 
the neighbourhood of Saftiosata, more famous for the birth 
of Lucian than for the title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer 
arose; esteemed by the Pauliciam as the chosen messenger 
of truth. In his humble dwelling of Maiiaiialis, Constan- 
tine entertained a deacon, .who returned from Syrian capti- 
■vity, and received the inestimable gift of the New 'Testa- 
XDent> which was already concealed from the vulgar by the 
prudence of the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnostic, clergy*. 
These hooks became the measure of his studies and the rule 
of his faith; and the Catholics, who dispute his interpreta* 
tion, acknowledged that his text was genuine and sincere. 
But be attached himself with peculiar devotion to the writ- 
ings and character of St. Paul : the name of the Paulicians 
is derived by their^ enemies from some unknown and do- 
mestic teacher ; but I am confident that they gloried in their 
affinity to the apostle of the Gentiles. His disciples, Titus, 
Timothy, Sylvanus, Tychicus, w^ere represented by Constan- 
tine and his fellow-labouVers : the names of the apostolic 
churches were applied to the congregations which they as- 
sembled in Armenia and Cappadocia; and this innocent 
allegory revived the example and memory of the first ages. 
In the gospel, and the epistles of St. Paul, his faithful fol- 
lower investigated the creed of primitive Chi is titan i ty ; and, 
whatever might be the success, a protestant reader will ap- 
plaud the spirit of the enquiry. But if the scriptures of, 
the Paulicians w^ere pure, they were not perfect. Their 
founders rejected the two epistles of St. Peter f, the apostle 
of the circumcision, whose di.spute with their favourite for 

^ • Nobis profanis ista (sacra Evangelia) legere non licet sed sacerdo- 
tibus duntaxat, was the first scruple of u Catholic when he. was advised to 
read the Bible (Petr. SicuJ. p. 761 .). 

t In rejecting the second epistle of St. Peter, the Paulicians are justified 
hy some of the most res^rectublc of the ancients and moderns (see Wetstein 
ad loc. Simon, Hist Critique du Nouveau 'resiameut, c. 17.). They like- 
wise overlook the Apocalypse (Petr. Sicul. p. 756.) ; but as such qeclect 
is not imputed as a crime, the Greeks of the ixth century must have bcea ‘ 
carekss of the credit and honour of the Revelations. 
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thjC observance of the law coul4 not easily be forgiven ♦. 
They agreed with tlxeir Gnostic brethren in the universal 
contempt for the Old Testament, the books of Moses and 
the prophets, which have been consecrated by the decrees 
of the Catholic churclK With equal boldness, and doubt* 
less with more reason, Constantine, the new Sylvanus, dis- 
claimed the visions, which, in so many bulky and splendid 
volumes, had been published by the Oriental sects f; the 
fabulous productions of the Hebrew patriarchs and the sages 
of the. £a%t ; the spurious gospels, epistles, and acts, w^hich 
in the first age liad overwhelmed the orthodox code; the 
theolog}^ of Manes, and the authors of the kindred heresies; 
and the thirty generations, or mons, which had been created 
b}' the fruitful fancy of Valentine. The Paulicians .sincerely 
condemned tl)e memory and opinions of the Manichesan 
sect, and complained of the injustice which impressed that 
invidious name on the simple votaries of Stw Paul and of 
Christ. 

Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been broken 
by the Paulician reformers; and their liberty was enlarged, 
as they reduced the number of masters, at whose voice pro- 
fane reason must bow to inysteiiij’ and miracle. The early 
separation of the Gnostics had preceded the establishment 
of the Catholic worship ; and against the gradual innovations 
of discipline and doctrine, they were as strongly guarded 
by habit and .aversion, as by the silence of St. Paul and the 
evangelists. The objects which Ijad been transformed by 
the magic of superstition, appeared to the eyes oi* the Pau- 
licians in tiipir genuine and naked colours, .An image made 
without hands, was the common workmanship of a mortal 
ai'tist, to whose skill alone the wood and canvass must be in- 


* This contention, which has not escaped the malice of Porphyry, snp. 
poses some error and passion in one or both of the apostles. Uy Cbry- 
SQStomr Jerom, and ICrasmiis, it is represented as a sham quarrel, a pious 
fraud, for the benefit of the Gentiles and the correction of the Jews 
(Middleton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 1— -Sp.). 

t Those who are curious of this heterodox library, may consult the 
researches of Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manicheisme,. tom. i. p. 305 — 
4370 • Even in Africa, St. Austin couM describe the Manichaean books, 
tani multi, tarn grandes, tam pretiosi codices (contra Faust, xiii. 14.); but 
he adds, without pity, lncendit€rOmnesiilas membrawas : and Ids advice 
has been rigorously followed. 
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debted for thi^ir merit or value. The miraculous relics were 
an heap of bones and ashes^ destitute of life or virtue, or 
of any relation, perhaps, with the person to whom they were 
ascribed. The true and vivifying cross was a piece of sound 
or rotten timber} the body and blood of Christ, a loaf of 
^^fead and a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and the sym- 
bols of grace. The mother of God was degraded from her 
celestial honours and immaculate virginity ; and the saints 
and angels were no longer solicited to exercise the laborious 
office, of mediation' in heaven, and ministry upon earth. 
Ill the practice, or at least in the theory, of the sacraments, 
the Paulicians were inclined to abolish all visible objects of 
worship, and the words of the gospel were, in their Judg- 
uient, the baptism and communion of the faithful. Tliey 
indulged a convenient latitude for the interpretation of scrip- 
ture ; and as often as they were pressed by the literal sense, 
they could escape to the intricate mazes of figure and alle- 
gory. Their utmost diligence must have been employed to 
dissolve the connexion between the old and new testa- 
ment; since they adored the latter as the oracles of God, 
and abhorred the former, as the fabulous and absurd inven- 
tion of men or daemons. We cannot be surprised, that 
tj^ey should have found in the gospel, the orthodox mystery 
of the trinity: but instead of confessing the human nature 
and substantial sufferings of Christ, they amused their fancy 
with a celestial body that passed through the virgin like 
water through a pipe ; with a phantastic crucifixion, that 
eluded the vain and impotent malice of the Jews. A creed 
thus* simple and spiritual was not adapted to die genius of 
of the times* ; and the rational Christian, who might have 
been contented wdth the light yoke and easy burthen of 
Jesus and his apostles, was justly offended, that the Pauli- 
cians should dare to violate the unity of God, the first 
article of natural and revealed religion. Their belief and 
their trust was in the Father, of Christ, of the human soul, 
and of the invisible world. But they likewise held the eter- 
nity of matter; a stubborn and rebellious substance, the 
origin of a second principle, of an active being, who has 

• 

• The six capital errocs of the Paulicians are defined by Peter Siculus 
(p. 756.) with much prejudice and passion. 
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created this visible world, and exercises his temporal reign 
till the final consummation of death and sin*. The appear* 
ances of moral and physical evil had established ^he two 
principles in the ancient philosophy and religion of the East; 
from whence this doctrine was transfused to the varioua 
swarms of the Gnostics. A thousand shades may be devised 
in the nature and character of Ahnman, from a rival god to 
a subordinate daemon, from passion and frailty to pure and 
perfect malevolence : but, in spite of our efforts, the good- 
ness, and thfe power, of Ormusd are placed at the opposite 
extremities of the line ; and every step that approaches the 
one must recede in equal proportion from the other +. 

The apostolic labours of Constantine-Sylvanus soon mul- 
tiplied the number of his disciples, the secret recompence 
of spiritual ambition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, 
and especially the Manichmans of Armenia, were united 
under his standard ; many Catholics were converted or 
seduced by his arguments: and he preached with success in 
the regions of PontusJ and Cappadocia, which had long 
since imbibed the religion of Zoroaster. The Paulician 
teachers were distinguished only by their scriptural names, 
by the modest title of fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity of 
their lives, their zeal or knowledge, and the credit of some 
extraordinary gifts of the holy spirit. But they were inca^ 
pable of desiring, or at least of obtaining, the wealth and 
honours of the Catholic prelacy : such anti -Christian pride 
they bitterly censured ; and even the rank of elders or pres- 
byters was condemned as an institution of the Jewish syna- 
gogue. The new sect was loosely spread over the provinces 
of Asia Minor to the westward of the Euphrates; six of 
their principal congregations represented the churches to 

* Primum illorum axioma est, duo reram esseprincipia; Deum malum et 
Deum bonum aliumque hujus mundi conditorem et principem, et alium 
ftitiiri aBvi (Petr. Sicul. p. 756.). 

t Two learned critics, Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manicbeisme, 1. 1» 

4, 5, 6.) and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. and de Rebus Christianis ante 
Constantinum, sec. i, ii, iii.), have laboured tt> explore and discriminate the 
various systems of the Gnostics on the subject of the two principles. 

t The countries between the Euphrates and the Halys were possessed 
above 350 years by the Medes (Herodot. 1. i. c. lOS.) and Persians ; and the 
kings of ppntus were of the royal race of the Aebtemenidcs (Sallust* Frag- 
ment. 1. iii. with the French supplement and notes of the president de 
Brosses). 
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which St. Paul had addressed his epistles; and their founder 
chose his residence in the neighbourhood of Colonia*, in 
the same district of Pontus which had been celebrated Jby 
the altars of Bellonaf and the miracles of Gregory J. After 
a mission of twenty-seven years, Sylvanus, who had I'etired 
from the tolerating government of the Arabs, fell a sacri- 
fice to Roman persecution. The laws of the pious emperors, 
which seldom touched the lives of less odious heretics, pro- 
scribed without mercy or disguise the tenets, the books, 
and the persons of the Montanists and Manichaeans: the 
books were delivered to the flames ; and all who should pre- 
sume to secret such writings, or to profess such opinions, 
were devoted to an ignominious death A Greek minister, 
armed with legal and military powers, appeared at Colonia 
to strike the shepherd, and to reclaim, if possible, the lost 
sheep. By a refinement of cruelty, Simeon placed the un- 
fortunate Sylvanus before a line of his disciples, who were 
commanded as the price of their pardon and the proof of 
their repentance, to massacre their spiritual father. They 
turned aside from the impious office ; the stones dropt from 
their filial hands, and of the whole number, only one exe- 
cutioner could be found, a new David, as he is styled by 
the Catholics, who boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. 
This apostate, Justus was his name, again deceived and be- 


Most probably founded by Pompey after the conquest of Pontus. This 
Colo|ua, on llie Lycus above Neo-C«sarca, is named by the Turks Coulei- 
hisar, or Chonac, a populous town in a strong country (dAnville Geographie 
Ancienne, tom. ii. p, 'l’ourneh>ri, V'^oyage du Levant, tom. iii. Icttre xxi. 
p.29S.). 

t The temple of Bellona at Comana in Pontus was a powerful and 
wealthy foundation, and the high priest was respected as the second , person 
HI the kingdom. As the sacerdotal office had been occupied by liis mother’s 
family, Strabo (I. xii, p. 809. 835, 836, 837.) dwells with peculiar compla- 
cency on the temple, the worship, and testivai, which w'as twice celebrated 
cveiy year. But the Belloiin ot Pontus had the featui'es and character of the 
goddess, not of war, but of love. 

t Gregory, bishop of Neo-Caesarea (A.D. 240—265.), sumamed Thau- 
maturgus, or the \\ onder-worker. An nundred years afterwards, the his- 
tory or romance of his life was composed by Gregory of Nyssa, his name- 
sake and countryman, the brother of the great St. Basil. 

§ Hoc cietenim ad sua egregia facinora, divini atque orthodoxi Imperatores 
addidorunt, ut MaiDchffos Montaiiosque capitali puniri aententi^ mberent. 
t^ruinque libi'os, quocunque in loco inventi essent, flammis tradi* quod 
siquis uspiam eosdCm occuitasse deprehcnderctur, iiunc cundummorti: plna. 
addici, ejusque bona in fiscum mferi (Petr. Sicul. p, 759.). \Vbat morr 
could bigotry and persecution desire? 
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trayed his unsuspecting^ brethren, and a new conformity to 
the acts of St. Paul may be found in the conversion of Si- 
meon: like the apostle, he embraced the doctrine which he 
had been sent to persecute, renounced his honours and for- 
tunes, and acquired among the Paulicians the fame of a missi- 
onary and a martyr. They were not ambitious of martyrdom 
but in a calamitous period of one hundred and fifty years, 
their patience sustained whatever zeal could inflict; and 
power was insufficient to eradicate the obstinate vegetation 
of fanafcicisHi and reason. From the blood and ashes of the 
first victims, a succession of teachers and congregations 
repeatedly arose: amidst their foreign hostilities, they found 
leisure for domestic quarrels: they preached, they disputed, 
they suffered; and the virtues, the apparent virtues, of Ser- 
gius, in a pilgrimage of thirty-three years, are reluctantly 
confessed by the orthodox historians f. The native cruelty 
of Justinian the second was stimulated by a pious cause ; 
and he vainly hoped to extinguish, in a single confiagraticm, 
the name and memory of the Paulicians. By their primi- 
tive simplicity, their abhorrence of popular superstition, the 
Iconoclast princes might have been reconciled to some erro- 
neous doctrines ; but they themselves were exposed to the 
calumnies of the monks, and they Chose to be tlie tyrants, 
lest they should be accused, as the accomplices, of the 
Manichaeans. Such a reproach has sullied the clemency of 
Nicephorus, who relaxed in their favour the severity of the 
penal statutes, nor will his character sustain the honour of 
a more liberal motive. The feeble Michael the first, the 
rigid Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the race of per- 
secution ; but the prize must doubtless be adjudged to the 
sanguinary devotion of Theodora, who restored the images ^ 
to the Oriental church. Her inquisitors explored the cities 
and mountains of the lesser Asia, and the flatterers of the 

* It should st>em, that the Paulicians allowed themselves some latitude of 
equivocation and mental reservation: till the CatliMics ' discovered the 
pressing questions, which reduced them to llic altcrnalive of apostacy or 
martyrdom (Petr, Sicul. p. 760.). 

t The' persecution told by Petrus Siculus (p. 579—763.) with satisfac- 
tion and pleasantry. Justus Jusfa persolvit. Sirafeon was not wo? but 
xtiToj (^he proiHKiciation of the two vowels must have been nearly the 
same), a great whale that drowned the mariners who mistook him for an 
island. See likewi§e»Cedrenus (p. 432 — 435.). 
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empress have affirmed that^ in a short reign^ one hundred 
thousand Paulicians were extirpated by the sword ^ the gib- 
bet^ or the flames. Her guilt or merit has perhaps been 
stretched beyond the measure of truth : but if the ac<^otint 
be allowed, it must be presumed that many simple Icono- 
clasts were punished under a more odious name; and 
that some who were driven from the church, unwillingly 
look refuge in the bosom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are the sectaries 
of a religion long persecuted, and at length provoked. In 
an holy cause the}^ are no longer susceptible of fear or 
remorse : the justice of their arms hardens them against the 
feelings of humanity ; and they revenge their fathers' wrongs 
on the children of their tyrants. Such have been the Hus- 
sites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of France, and such, in 
the ninth century, were the Paulicians of Armenia and the 
adjacent provinces*. They were first awakened to the mas- 
sacre of a governor and bishop, who exercised the imperial 
mandate of converting or destroying the heretics : and the 
deepest recesses of mount Argmus protected their indepen- 
dence and revenge. A more dangerous and consuming 
flame was kindled by the persecution of Theodora, and the 
revolt of Carbeas, a valiant Paolician, who commanded the 
guards of the general of the East. His father had been im- 
paled by the Catholic inquisitors ; and religion, or at least 
nature, might justify his desertion and revenge. Five thou- 
sand of his brethen were united by the same motives; they 
renounced the allegiance of anti-christian Rome ; a Saracen 
emir introduced Carbeas to the caliph ; and the commander 
of the faithful extended his sceptre to the implacable/enemy 
of the Greeks. In the mountain between Siwas and Trebi- 
*ond;he founded or fortified the cijty of Tepbrice +, which is 
still occupied by a fierce and licentious people, and the 
neighbouring hills were covered with the Paulician fugitives, 
who now reconciled the use of the bible and the sword. 

* Petrus Siculus (p. 763, 764.), tlic continuator of Theophanes (1. iyl 
4. p. 103, 104.), Cedreuus (p. 541,542. 545.); and Zonaras (tom. 1i. 1. xvi. 
p. 156.), describe the revoit and exploits of Carbeas and his Paulicians. 

^ t Otter (Voyage cn Turquie et en Perse, tom. ii.) is pmbably tfee only 
Frank who has visited the independent Barbarians of Tepbrice, now DivrigRi, 
from whom he fortunately escaped in the train of a Turlush officer. 
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During more than thirty years, Asia was afflicted by the 
calamities of foreign and domestic war: in their hostile 
inroads the disciples of St. Paul were joined with those of 
Mahomet ; and the peaceful Christians, the aged parent and 
tender virgin, who were delivered into barbarioos servitude, 
might justly accuse the intolerant spirit of their sovereign. 
So urgent was the mischief, so intolerable the ihame, that 
even the dissolute Michael, the son of Theodora, was com- 
pelled to march in person against the Paulicians: be was 
defeated under the walls of Samosata; and the Roman em- 
peror fled before the heretics whom his mother had con- 
demned to the flames. The Saracens fought under the same 
banners, but the victory was ascribed to Carbeas ; and the 
captive generals, with more than an hundred tribunes, were 
either released by his avarice or tortured by his fanaticism. 
The valour and ambition of Cbrysocheir his successor, 
embraced a wider circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance 
- with his faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrate^ into the 
heart of Asia; the troops of the frontier and the palace 
were repeatedly overthrown ; the edicts of persecution were 
answered by the pillage of Nice and Nicomedia, of Ancyra 
and Ephesus; nor could the apostle St. John protect from 
violation his city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus 
was turned into a stable for mules and horses ; and the Pau- 
licians vied with the Saracens in their contempt and 
abhorrence of images and relics. It is not unpleasing to 
observe the triumph of rebellion over the same despotism 
which has disdained the prayers of an injured people. The 
enjperor Basil, the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for 
peace, to offer a ransom for the captives, and to request, in 
the language of moderation and charity, that Chrysocheir 
would spare his fellow-christians, and content himself with 
a royal donative of gold and silver and silk garments. If 
the emperor,” replied the insolent fanatic, be desirous 
of peace, let him abdicate the East, and reign without 
molestation in the West. If he refuse, the servants ^f 

* In the history of Chrysocheir, Gencsius (Chron.p.67 — 70. edit Venet.) 
.exposed the nakedness of the empire. Constantine Porphyrosenitus (in 
Vit. Ba:hl. c. 37—43. p. 166 — 171. (has displayed the glory of Ijis grand* 
father. Cedrenos (p. 570—573.) is without their passions or their knotiF- 
Icdge. * 
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^ Lord will precipitale bim from the throne.” The re- 
luctant Basil suspended the treaty, accepted the defiance, 
and led bis army into the land of heresy, which he wasted 
with fire and sword. The open countr}'^ of the Paulicians 
w^as exposed to the same calamities which they had indicted; 
but when he had explored the strength of Tephrice, the 
multitude of the Barbariarts, and the ample magazines of 
, arms and provisions, he desisted with a sigh from the hope- 
less siege. On his return to Constantinople he laboured', by 
the foundation of convents and churches, to secure t4ie aid 
of his celestial patrons, of Michael the archangel and the 
prophet Elijah ; and it was his daily prayer that he might 
live to transpierce, with three arrows, the head of his im- 
pious adversary. Bc 3 ^ond his expectations, the wish was 
accomplished : after a successful inroad, Chrysocheir was 
surprised and slain in his retreat; and the rebel's head w^as 
triumphantly presented at the foot of the throne. On the 
reception of tliis welcome trophy, Basil instantly called for 
his bow, discharged three arrows with uneiTing aim, and 
accepted the applause of the court, who hailed the victory 
of the royal archer. With Chrysocheir the glory of the Pau- 
licians faded and withered* ; on the second expedition of the 
emperor, the impregnable Tephrice was deserted by the here- 
tics, who sued for mercy or escaped to the borders. The city 
was ruined, but the spirit of independence survived in the 
mountains ; the Paulicians defended, above a century, their re- 
ligion and liberty, infested the Roman limits, and maintained 
their perpetual alliance with the enemies of the empire and 
the gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century,, Constantine, 
surnamed Copronyrnns by the worshippers of images, had 
made an expedition into Armenia, and found, in the cities 
of Melitene and Theodosiopolis, a great number of Pauli- 
cians, his kindred heretics. As a favour or punishment, he 
ti'ansplanted them from the banks of the Euphrates lo Con- 
stantinople and Thrace; and by this emigration their doc- 
trine was introduced and diffused in Europef. If the sec- 

• ^jicrx V Tijff Ts^pixij; Hbw clpgailt is 

the Greek tonjiuc, even in the mouth of Cedrenus ! 

t CopronyimiB transported his avyyivu^, heretics; and thus 
n TlccvXuixyov, says Cedrenus (p. 463.), who bas copied the annil^ 

of T'heonhancs. • 
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taries of tbe metropolis were soon mingled with the promis- 
cuous mass^ those of the cquntry struck a deep root in a 
foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms 
of persecutipn^ maintained a secret correspondence with 
their Armenian brethren, and gave aid and comfort to their 
preachers, who solicited, not without success, the infant 
faith of the Bulgarians’*^.' In the tenth century, they were 
restored and multiplied. by a more powerful colony, which 
John Zimiscesf transported from the Chalybian hills to the 
valleys of JMount Hasmus. The Oriental clergy, who would 
have preferred the destruction, impatiently sighed for the 
absence, of the Manichajiis: the w^arlike emperor had felt 
and esteemed their valour : their attachment to the Sara- 
cens was pregnant with mischief; but, on the side of Da- 
nube, against the Barbarians of Scythia, their service might 
he useful, and their loss would be desirable. Their exile in 
a distant land was softened by a free toleration: the Pauli- 
cians held the city of Fhilippopolis and the keys of Thrace; 
the Catholics were their subjects; the Jacobite einigrauts 
their associates: they occupied a line of villages and castles 
in Macedonia and Epirus; dnd many native Bulgarians were 
associated to the communion of arms and heresy. As long 
us they were awed by power and treated with moderation, 
their voluntary bands were distinguished in the armies of 
the empire ; and the courage of these dogs, ever greedy of war, 
ever thirsty of human blood, is noticed with astonishment, 
and almost with reproach, by the pusillanimous Greeks. 
The same spirit rendered them arrogant and contumacious: 
they were easily provoked by caprice or injury; and their 
privileges were often violated by the faithless bigotry of the 
government and clergy. In the midst of the Norman war, 
two thousand five hundred Manichmns deserted the standard 

♦ Petrus Siculus, who resided nine months at Tephrice (A.D, 870.) 
for the ransom of captives (p. 764.), was informed of their intended .mis* 
sion, and addressed his preservative, the Historia Manichaeorum, to the 
new archbishop of the Bulgarians (p. 754.). 

t The colony of Paulit iaiis and Jacobites transplanted by John Zimis* 
ces (A.D. 970.) from Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by Zonaris 
(torn. ii. 1 xvii. p. W.l' and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1 xiv. p. 450, 
&c. • 
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of Alexius Comnenus and retired to their native homes. 
He dissembled till the moment of revenge; invited the 
chiefs to a friendly conference; and punished the innocent 
and guilty by imprisoAment, confiscation^ and baptism. In 
an interval of peace^ the emperor undertook the pious 
office of reconciling them to the church and slate : his win- 
ter-quarters were fixed at Philippopolis; and the thirteenth 
apostle^ as he is styled by his pious daughter, consumed 
whole days and nights in xheological controversy. His argu- 
ments were fortified, their obstinacy was melted, -by the 
honours and rewards which he bestowed on the most eminent 
proselytes; and a new city, surrounded with gardens, en- 
riched with immunities, and dignified with his own name, 
was founded by Alexius, for the residence of his vulgar con-, 
verts. The important station of Philippopolis was wrested 
from their hands ; the contumacious leaders were secured in 
a dungeon, or banished from their country; and their lives 
were spared by the prudence, rather than the mercy, of an 
emperor, at whose command a poor and solitary heretic was 
burnt alive before the church of St. Sophiaf. But the 
proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a nation was 
speedily overturned by the invincible zeal of the Paulicians, 
who ceased to dissemble or refused to obey. After the de- 
parture and death of Alexius, they soon resumed their civil 
and religious laws. In the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, their pope or primate (a manifest corruption) resided 
on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and 
governed, by his vicars, the filial congregations of Italy 
and France}:. From that aera, a minute scrutiny might 
prolong and perpetuate the chain of tradition. At the end 
of the last age, the sect or colony still inhabited the vailies 

* The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1. v. p. 131. 1. vi. p. 154, 155. 1. 
xiv. p. 450 — 457. with the annotations of Ducange) records the trans> 
actions of her apostolic father with the Manichacans, whose abominable 
heresy she was desirous of refuting. 

t Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect of Gnostics,, 
who soon vanished (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 486 — 494. Mo- 
sheim. Hist. Ecciesiastica, p. 420.). 

J Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267. This passage of our English histo- 
rian is alleged by Ducange in an excellent note on Villehardouin,,(No. 
208.}, who found the Paulicians at Philippopolis the friends of the Bu^^ 
gai’ians. 
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coBMim ilAtreiiof i^olctcj awi^HoBw, titqii Mipre 
^ C6nnmcd by ft 4jSr» of «|i»©|wki^ 

i tibeic vftii«iii4Kta Mii««4^tci^«MAtaA 
or^latW ifcbde* ^ thedogjs^ Aut^hay gfowaily agr^ 
the two ^nactpietS'tthe eontMept^^af tt^oki testameat, apd 
tlMi<deBM of ibody of Ch^t, either oo the oross or ia 
‘tte eacharnt. A eoafe^on of ciaqpletWioraluft utd blame* 

- less maoners- is extorted from their enemies ; aadLiiSO high 
«as their standard of perfection, - that the inmreaaiog con* 
gregations were divided into two classes t|f di«Bipies, of 
thhse who practised, and of those who >«spif«d.i ■ It.wJis in 
the country of the Albigeois t> in the southern provinces of 
'Pienefe, ttet tte Paulicistos were must 'dee^dy implanted ; 
^OAd the samie vicissitudes- of inattyrdem aod^venge which 
’had been displayed in the neighbourhood of thcJhtpbrates, 
^ were repeated in the diirteen^ oensory- on the banhs of the 
Rhdoe, The lews of the-Ee^era emperors were<revived by 
Prederio- die second. The insurgents of Tephiice weee re* 
presented by^the barons and cities of tainguecloo: Pope In* 
noeeilt ill. surpassed ihe •MR^imufy^ iMue- of Theodora. 
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sttt<|Arised-^ the ttaidityi tiiaa 8caBdahs6d-by.theffeed^, 
of oiir first rrfMmel*^.;, .With the Jew»i4iiby^#fl)Bjp*i^jft^ 
belief and defenfce' of hll the Hebrew seriptares, with all 

th« prophet: Osfnilfit .'and they were , 

lies, --to justify a|MMbt the Jews the 
law, -Itt fhMfreat'iwystdddi" wt' lhe>Twaaty 
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; feYdll«|iioe %oU thuir tbeii^ 

iO' tb«f..g|p|- 4 |pE<ii^ Awed (bj^s tlie .werdt 

ibe ;iaci 9 iafiit. ,iAitber joaiittMtied 
« M^rtait^ipresieociei jef. ClmM ^ia ibe 

«acbfini^,:;cAi>d d)aKa(pia^Bv,<Kff ^Nwgikis,' it M m 

Tfiofc thaa «pi«auiiU coiatouQtoiif 'a. «iiaf)Ie aieoaorUU 
bat slowly prevailed in, the reforaped ohurdieif* / But the 
Iqsa qC’PQ4\p)y4efy.. was amply compeasated the stBfWB'’ 
4 pHa. doctfine# of, original sin^ rerkmptioo, 
9p4,j>l'pdesdn.atioD, whick have been auajned frcaa ^K 
e|>||dlos. o.f,,'$.u J^ani- These snhtla -qnestiofls bad nrost 
a^^jf^y beep prepared by the fathers andtebooliigBen,; b«» 
final (imgoveBteot aQd papular usejaiay be atteilmted. ta 
i^TBierf;>,wha«i]i^rc«d tbeiB aa the absalateand 
essetutud, terms <|f salyptioa.,. Hitherto the weight , af tmper- 
Pftoral;.bei)^, inclii^s againtit tlie poteatapm'; and mamf^a. 

ChrUdan would rather admii«thati AWafisr i» <jrod, ^ao 
it# oruel and capriciom :.tyraa,t, . . > . 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are solid and 


inmfjrtpnttvatid^h^ idiilosbpher must own bis obl^atiens to 
tbli^ fearleM ssathnnastst* I. B/ thsir hwds tbe lofty 
fabi^ of sup^stitioBj from the ahuse of, indulgeoees to the 
mtier|m«|pri of Virgin, has bee«#velledbttdtb thn'g^ub^ 
Bfyi^adi' of boih ^xes of the monastic profession were 
idslored't» the bbs^ and labours of'sociid life.; Aft iiiergr- 


, *.Vn4eivJ|idwai|dyi. iswMfbroimioa wMiniMw baUaad poiteti :to 

the fiimlsStShtat j»ticl«t of cWe ctiorch of England, i attong Mrfteqdioit 
-4ecl»«Sdo%s gn i i>i a S h* real preacnoe wae obliiera^ in the odg^ coiw, 
id^c tb^ ptiiople, or the Liit)ierHiih« or Tilziibeth (BurttatfiHittoxy 
y ^fbrmt^an, vu}. iio p. US* ^ r 

, • \ f it liiDi been for mcli «i Ltitheih^biid 

llitlioy ttw phdo»ouiter, «yoi» wotd^ qoit 
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I»'tfae;enj6yrt««te.:<>i^ >| )j i| [p pli# '#|qii^^ ' 

leliol weife^iwuriiawdililiw.^^ ' lili Hi i liti iwa^ 
^(fieopk<«aiB«ioi«|ge^^ 

(^ 4nimcie< jm^ -nalMair.v w# 

-%y t » ptHre ipd •sfihiinfel* wonbip^ ilf f 

of f tbe^' 

urifiiiiw-siaiplicit;’ be voits^eitt -with^'^pepliU^ d^STeilSoB^ 
vhetber tbe^iilgai^ ia^tlie absence ef (rib'^aUnk o}i^% 
will nottbe ^htiaiBied by eaMhttsiaam, <«r inseasibiy euMdtf Ul 
langHor- and sndifibfeBee. Il.^'^belthaiii^of aiHhority ww 
broktti^,'.; which restrain*' the bigot from tbhiking a* ^ 
pleasesy' and the slave &ora speaking as ■ he thinks ;>' that 
popes^i &theii| and eouucils, were, no longer the aapreei^ 
and iafalhlde judges of itbe world; and each Cbristiaa wda 
WMight to acknowledge no law bat the scripture^ do 
preter but httewn ■conscience. This fieedoiat however,wras 
tbecos^qaeoceyradier than the design; of the reforbdttion. 
The pairiet ntformers were unbitious of soeceedtng dsie 
tymntotiwhpm they had- dethroaed.: They imposed"' <wi|h 
eqn^ rigour their creeifai and confessions ; they asserted the; 
dfi^t of 4he magistrate to punish heretics with death. Thp 
pimts or personal ' animosity of Calvin proscribed in Sense? 
tus* the guilt of his own rebellion f;. and the flamen of 


?. * Thgaiticlwof -dSwwW.in tile Dicdoaaire Cbbiipie of Cbaul 
best account which I of this 6hninefuVtr«i^si0W.f :v 

th« Abb^ d'Ard^jF, Koui^9aux Mcmoires dllidtoire; cfc* ick 



;f- 1 jpn^e scanckiVfM at tlie . 

at, the l^acombs which have blazed in the Aato da jFS ^ 
tugnl. 1. The teal of Calvin seems to have be^|envenotned^ bjp '] 
lawice^ 1 ^ 1 # iKerbnps envy, fie accused his adviHlIjr tbeit* i 
etiemi^, ^6 judges of Vienna, and'betrayed, for ms destriictlieny the i 
trust, of a private correspondence. 2. Tlie de^ of dSi 

? r the #M3iice of danger to idle diurch tfr state.* . 

enev^,ServctU8 %as uU bartfolcis ^stranger, who 
piiateil^r 3; A Cntbblie inqui^h 

ohediendb^Wfaiek he require^ biit Calvin violated the a 
ab ha <«0utd be done by ; a rolo whtchT reed hi a moral 
(hi editit-^Battie), four hundred yadnr 1 

i?’ *t*»pW ©pyifKT^ 

pa arsmtfi "■ • •' ‘V‘ . ? ' ' 
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imn^ itiiit gi«uid*% 

tMlk iitt fiimgs.' aA^v^iritoai 

%3r the'<lboaiNUi*'P«it^ 

8il''tiua^)c'"*«imi;i^«tllibBt 
'. ii te c rCBs cc»ijBd<K i i l *liy 
atgfHbBntgfaB^ 
thek«tt{>peBl^io 

piivftlie j^dgttMit WM acoepted beyond their wishes, by 
^Mwdty m '^nce tiw days of/ZiUther and' 

«efor^ .sU«i4^ wbrking.ia 

tiMt bosom tbO refbnnod cbarcfaeii .many weeds of pre* 
joliee wme eradioated; and the disciples of firasmnst dif* 
fhsdd a spiSit of freedom and moderation. The liberty of 
tmasdotice has been claimed as a common benefit, aiv^ 
idienablo tight j;: the free goveitimenu of Holland 
England H tntrodueed the practice of toteration; a0k^^im 
narrow allowadce of the laws has been . enlarged by the prow 
deuce and boiOBDity of die limes. In the exercise, tba 
4|ttd has understood the limits of its powers, and the words 
imd shadows that might amuse the child can no longer satisfy 
Iris rimnly reason. The vtrinmes of controversy ase ove^ 
^aad trith cobwebs ; the doctrine of a protestant church 
is far removed from the knowledge or belid^ of its private 
tnmabers ; and the fortns of orthodoxy, .the articles of faith, 

‘ SSS'-Boniet, vol. ii. ». aSx-Ofi. Thesonseand huniBiiityof tbs yoong 
kisg «we oppreiaed by die authority of the primate. 

. y SrSHnus tesy be coDsidered as the iatlier of radbnal. theology. Aftw 
aslambw of an hundred years, it was revived by die Anseninns ot Hollnod: 

Ide Clerc : in JSuglfiiAd by ChlUiugwnrti^ the lad- 
laymiilfikfts of CfimWidge Hist, c^’own Tknes, vgl. i« p. 361— S^S« 

Ollmo edition), TiUQt&e%};^lark«, Hondley, &o. 

$ i m iorfy to obsevl^ttiiat the tbiroe writers of the by whom 

toleration havl^ bean so nobiy defended, Bayle, Ceibnitd, «f»d 
Iieidd% ed tomcn Au^ ^ . 

. « excellent chapter of 'Sir Widlam Temple on the religtop of the 

noviucesa 1 uin not satisfied with Grodus (de Rebus Bcdgicis, 
ikdttiL ls i. p. 13. 14: edit, in IScno), who approvea the Imperml lowe of: 
peMbi^n, ai^ condemns bloody Cnbunal of tlie in^sitlMiipv i 
||,8tr William Slnckstoae (COiomentanes, voL ivapa,^3. 
tbekwef £i^tk( -ns it was fixed at tlie Rei^idoii. 

who deny die Trinity, would ,sttll 
Icop^wpersecoltbn, if die nudonal spirit were nut 
bttiidi6dfC«tutes. . 




/' 

^ a}|]b)seilhfi vitb » mi^ or a mjEi4em»«l«i|^. 

ChiiBttaiMtj are lUamwit aiiiiibo^^lpi^UoM 
;iiQp«)]ae of , o^aqtiiry; T|iev;fi«UisiMB»yal:i^ 

0ati}olic8 ate a«coi«f>luie4 AtsmytUs^mnm^^ 

Jed: t>y the AmeaUmlh |Ui4 So<Nmb% 

Jtejv rpast Bot#«.,oom|«tedlK]b tlat&c sepaMMr lbj^^ 
4os*i;aiid the pUlan of^ t«eBkHd(M«reld^kkeB:h^^^ 
wjio paeaatve the>iuw iritheiiife' of lelighw* 
wbQ( uidalge the lio(»Mse wUheot ^ terser of philoit^d^^. 

' ah , ‘ ' • ' ■■ ■* 

* I hImiU recQii9merid to public animadvcsraion two pMsa^s ip l$r. Friestleja 
wbfeh l»(3tray Qto ultimate teodencpr of his opinions. At ttie first of ifiaie 
<Hi|t. oC the CmtJptioai.oi Chrittianity^ voL i. p.vd75^ itT6»} the priest^ at 
roe second (voL li. p. 48^.) the magistrptb mpy tr9!k%. 



'4Qfi FALL 


V'^GHAR LV.- • 

•' ■■ ■'!■'’* *#<'-<#■' ■' '•'■ ■ • • ' 'V • ‘ 

Migrations^ ani '^ettlement^of tine 
,,ii l$i(^9rMm.-^Thar Jwo^ the East and West,“>~Tbe 
,JMo^rchy of RsttMafre-Geography and Trade.r^fVars of 
Rtmiam. against tlte Greek Empire,— Comer^n of the 
Barbarians. , . 


/ 

fioson 


'ftie reigo of Constantine the granoson of Hera- 
the ancient harrier of tht Danube, so often violated 
and so often restored, was irretrievably su^pt away by a new 
deluge of Barbarians. Their progress was favoured by the 
caliphs, their unknown and accidental auxiliaries : the Ro* 
man legions were occupied in Asia; and after the loss of 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Caesars were twice reduced 
to the danger and disgrace of defending their capital against 
the'Saracens. If, in the account of this interesting people, 
1 have deviated from the strict and original line of my un- 
disliking, the merit of the subject will hide my transgres- 
sion or solicit my excuse. In the East, in the West, in 
war, in reli^on, in science, iu their prosperity, and in their 
decay, the Arabians press themselves on our curiosity : the 
first overthrow of the church and empire of the Greeks 
' may be imputed to their arms; and the disciples of Maho- 
met still hold the civil and religious sceptre of the Oriental 
world. But the same labour would be unworthily bestowed 
oh the swarms of savages, who, between the seventh and 
tl)e twelfth century, descended from the plains of Scythia, 
in transient inroad or perpetual emigration/^. Their names 
are uncouth, their origins doubtful, their actions obscure, 
tbeir superstition was blind, their valour brutal, and the 


^ AU tlie passages of tiie Byzantine history which relate to the Barba- 
srs compited, methodised, and transcribed, in a , Latin version, % 
the , bd^ioas John GotUielf Stritter, in his “ Memorise Popniornin ad 
Danubittiii, Ponium Euxinum, Paludem M«otidem, Cancasnm Mare Cas- 
piam, et inde tnagis ad Septemtriones incolei^tium.’’ Petrr)|wli. 

1779; in four tomes, or six volumes, in 4to. But the fashion lias not 
enlmpced the price of these raw materials. 






ir^ 

rr- 

^ «.M1 content myself l^itt 

^ ^ remembered. The jfce»qufito''of 

f ““®‘® '*® • ®?4ir4l« Crusades'to M ' 

* march to Italy, THeodoric * Ihe^^oloiaffi^^ 

SSd°fV^® "“® After 

kerf ft , * ? century and %n 

1 . ^ suspected that the sanie jor'n 

atmn Vm revived by strange colonies from & 
the Tanms/ or the Volga. 1 king of Ahe ancient- 
bequ^hed to his Hve sons a lart\s^o« pf p;9Latmn.aaA 
concord/ It was" received as youth liafe ever received |hl ! 

betrfether; divided his siibiects and PAtilo • fni-»r.t i;t» L-J 


-u.*une, UH we irntt the ifabst adventurous in the In 
l^y, u^er tlie protection of the exarch pf^!fevfl 
But the stream 6f bmigratibn'wns directed or im^Ied 
wards the capitrf.' Ihdterh BoJgaria,ltong tbSuth^ ^ 
backs the BaflUW,? Vas shunped With tie i^e'SE^ 
tmtige wbibh .^taihed: te' ^the ‘present 





Si^liitki- of 

Aor (mlouaB^^ 

; <md^ 

Lyefatiidus, botid^^n^ 

d|»'il|^. thr^’af' a Itiog and a p^tir^i^h daqiifeW* 

i^am' oyi^h^^ Ungnage a^sts tW idomiitof t|li Bid^} 
gfem^'Uom th^ oviginal stpck of the Sc^vo^«^ oirJmpm: 
pioj^ljr Slavonian raeej:; and the kmdred; bands of Sei'^t 
Iktsob Easciaiid, Crqaiians^ A9^alaeb^fu|^^ &o» 
f^wed. eubW the tU^ndard ojr the oicaipple of^e 4^ 

'^rbm ]|£n:fiae to the Adfiatio^ in Che state of * 
oi^tes snbjectsV nliies. at enemies^ of the Greek 
eMpim, thejr overspread the land ; and the national aRpnl*^ 
of the sX/Avesll has been degraded by chanee^or 
nmm from the signification of glory to that of seryitude;^^* 


acts of. the Crreek idiom and empirje^ aMrO^signed to thm* 
^ „ an la die dhipute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the 

Bm and ContamtmopIe(Baronius, Anmd. &^les. A. D. 869, 

«|i;1i^iitnedo^ and royaltjof Lyohnidus, ci^ Achridajr are .dearly ex* 
(^reaus (p. 71S^ The removal of an archbishop or patriarch 
Jli&liatiea prim, to Hychtitdas, and at lengdi to Temovo, has 
dt^ sdClMi perpmlty in the 'ideas or language of the Gmkf ^kephonis 
Choral, 1. iho* 3* p. 14,15. Thotnassin, DWcipline de I’Eglise, tom. i. 
L i. c!' 10. es.^; sad a Frenchman (d'AnviUe) is more aeciirately i&Mcd hi 
dip |itd|po|d^ df their own odentry (Hist, de I’Acaderaie des Inscriptioxtes, 
cofifiitsh , *, 

) Chalboeondyles, a competent jnd^, afBnns the uientity of the latigtiagc 

the Halmatiana, Bosnians^ Senrians, Bulgwiam, Poles (tfe. Rebus, ^^cicis, 
i,¥^P»f8d.X and elsewhere of die Bohemians (i. fi. p. 38.).; Toe same 
author has amked the separate idiom ef the Hun^aaa. 

I the Work of John Oiristc^her de Jorde% de Ofri^oihus Bduvicis, 
Viedobonh, 1146, in four parts, or two volai^es in His co^lectioi)^ 
an j resoarphes are useful to elucidate the aipiiqiiliies of Bohemia and the 
adgOoem couwtribs : bet his fd:tn is narrow, bli style batbarj^s, hia^ticisiii 
and the Aulic counsellor is not free from the prejudices of a Bo* 

tubsenbes to the well known and pinbable deimdon 
, M, word of famiher use in the different dialeets and pa^ 

end Wl^b fymh the teiisitiatkm of the mosS ^i(ditri(ius 4uu|i«c^ 
didhui ^jidisiicis, pats i p. 40, parsiv. p. lOl, 103.);^ > ^ 

bis conveinion of a,national into an ap^bativenamie appiidjs ldliave 
sllkh^o^itufy,v1ii the Onental fniBee, srhesetlis^fnnodsvi^ 
Bdavonian^oaptiset^. set <if ihesBObihdii 
i: liiii^''Oft8orafalaii mceir:" From ’tbouee-ihe 
, l^^dse,-'m 0)0 modern 'laiiguiiges, aiid^evmi%'dmi(||s\d^ 
sahiijlii^^see thi:Or«iek (ind^lAtin GloSMiries of Du Caug^ ' .'JCk ^b^osiOa , 
of ;4ii «r Servkinsi wtdi the lAtin Servi, was s^ mpiie . 




pm:- atC«d thre'tnoUoAft^of an' AttiitHM'^aiisiy, 
iceniianta ^a loiglily fic^le^ ecmqueronand 
of Daiiriatik. I^fae mritvm# cttiet, of Hiese 
rOpai>Iic of Rag«i« 9 i, io^orod ^ 
the By^tttt^;caart: they were adiriisbd 
mooa Basil lo retsferve a^am&U ackoowledfifi^ 
fid4i# tii> the Romah aitfptre^ aod to appease j 
trifaftlei ^ s^ratb or^ 

kipgdt^ i^ shared by eiereo jSoi|MriWj; -oir feiula* 

tory i^mr wfilted forces wete nofobefed at 

thotima^ hwe land one hundred thoupattd Ibdt. A Joi^ 
sea-coasti indented with capadoiis hs^^urs^ covered;^- with, 
a string of islands^ and almost in sight of the Italian shores^ 
disposed both the natives and strangers io the praeti^ of 
navigation. The boats or brigantines of the Create wdift 
constructed after the fashion of the old Liburiiians; one 
. hundred and eighty vessels may excite the idea of a respifo#^ 
able navy; btfj^ouf seamen will smile af the eHpSrahdi^of 
ten, or twenty, or forty, men for each of these ^ips 
war. They were gradually converted to the ib6¥e 
able service of commerce ; yet the Sclayonian piratW*^ht" 
still frequent and dangerous; and it was hdt before* . 
close of the tenth century that the freedom and sovereignty 
of the Gulf were effectually vindicated by life 
republic f. The ancestors of these Dalmatian kings W€iiv!l 
equally removed from the’ use and^abuse of navigation : tlb^ ^ 
dwelt in the White Croatia^ in the inland regions of 
and Little Poland, thirty days’ journey, according ito thg 
Gi^k computation, from the sea of darkness/ 

The glory of the Bulgbriantf { was contined to a narrow 

sate and toiiiar (ConstaaC Poipl^r. dt iadmmhtranda Lpferio, <% 0^ 

* Jbe empOm Constaotine Poq%rogeiiJtii^ most accinwa/ar msi^ 
times, most fatmlous for preceding ages, describes^the Sdav^aWM. of Datp - 
-inatia(Ct ■■■. ^ ‘ '-i, -- 

t See titt aneiiTfiieiit Cliitairie of the xith centiuy, as^slllid.li||>.d^^ 
Sagmitnts, >. 94r*-10e. and that composed ia the xivtbby 
Dad^o^ liwaui Ital. toiii. xii. p. 227>^g80.>; 

inoi]rineiiitstof;d^ 

t Tbe^rit .kitgdt^ gu^anans maybe undef^Kb piCM 
datcii ia die Aonais of <^cdrenus and 2k>iiar8S. The Byzaaliai matmflds 

SG2 



li^i^^‘j|i^t1i:'|o£‘^ .^b'Kii^i 

«U^#ti|ipi^#«: norlii; and fdl progrdMi>tb4te wfwt. Vet^ ift 
of their expldite^ they ntig^ holmt ^it 
Wd hhberto l>een appropriated to tb^ Gotha ; 
lhaf of ill battle .ooi^of the aacoeasofs of Atigoattis 

aod^Const^thie. The emperor Nicephonis bad lost 
in the Ara^an^ be lost his life id the Sclavoalao^ war. Inlits ( 
first operaiiQiis he advanced with and tfieeess mto 

the cebtre of Bulgaria^ and burnt the roytd coumi which was 
probably nohtore than an edifice and vibage or timber. Biit> 
irhile be searched tnh spoil and refused all ofiTers of treaty^ 
his enemies collected their spirits and their forces: •the passes 
of retreat were insuperably barred ; and the trembling N|ee« 
phoros was h^ard to exclaim : Alas^ allts ! unless we could 
*% 880 tne the wings of birds, we cannot hope to escape.” Two 
days he waited his fate in the inactivity of despair; but, on 
the morning of the third, the Bulgarians, surppsed the camp ; 
and the Roman prince, witii the great officer^^f the empire, 
were slaughtered in„ their tents. The body of Valens bad 
been .saved from, insult; bnt. the bead of Nicephorus was 
exposed on a spear, and his skull, encbast^ with gold, was 
often replenished in the feasts of victory. The Greeks be- 
wailed the dishonour of the throne ; but they acknowledged 
the just punUhment of avarice and cruelty. This savage 
cu.p was deeply tinctured with the manners of the Scythian 
wilderness ; but they were softened before the end of the 
•ame^entury by a peaceful intercourse with die Greeks, the 
poss^fsiion of a cultivated region, and the introdaction of the 
Christian worship. The nobks of Bulgaria were edncatedln 
the schools and palace of Constantinople; and Sime(^% a 
yCuth of the royal line, was instructed in the rhetoric«wfel5e- 
' mostbenes and the logic, of Aristotle. He relinquished the 

■V v' '■ H,,' ’ ^ .• 

are by ^dtter (Memorise Populorura, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 441^ 

ibe series of their kings is' dispcMted and settl<^ by Bu^Cange 
^ <Faii.Byiriini pe05-^ . • ^ - ^ 

l^hieone^ seimi^necum esse aieUaht, eClf'^dd I pUetftla 
vV 4 ^^*posthenis rhetprlcaUi et Aristotclls syllogisthos ' Lljatpraod, 

* L c. 8. He ^says in 'another place* Simeon* Bulgari® 

. prwerat; Christiantis sed vieinis Qraecis valde inimicus (1. i. c. e.). ' • 



of ft king Md vranteTi^ jiftd ia 
hfs '^ref^^'of n^dre t^ati fotty yoars^ Bulgaria assumed % iMik 
ftlttocrg cwH^edpowers of die earth. The Greeks/ ftdb^ 
lie ^^atedly attaekeS/ derived^ a Saint coostdatioo^ 
dti}gk^ theni^lvet in the reproaches of perfidy aad-aaei^ 
le^e. ' TCey aid of the Pagmi Tarkst ^b^ 

|Siineicm> in a second redi^med the lossiiof the firsts M 


a time wh^ ehidethe ardis of 

that' fonOidable^^^i^^ The Servians were OftkrthrOwn^ 
intMiie^ ea^Mvej, md; dispersed ; and those whoiiiiisiied the 
country B^^^lheSt restoration could discover ho ttiore thhn 
fifty vagranllj without women or children^ who extoit^ a 
precarious subsistence from the cbace. On classic ground^ 
bn the banks of the Achelbus^ the, Greeks were defeated; 
their horn was broken by the strength pf the barbarie JBer* 
cules*. ^ He formed the siege of Constantinople; 
personal conference with the emperor, Simeon imposed the 
conditions of peace. They met with the most jealous pre^ 
cautions : the^oyal galley was drawn close to an ardficial 
and well-fortified platform; and the majesty of the purple 
was emulated by the pomp of the Bulgarian. “ Are youva 
Christian?** said the humble Romanus; It is your doty 
" to abstain from the blood of your fellow-christians. Has ibe 
thirst of riches seduced you from the blessings of peace? 
Sheath your sword, open your hand, and ( w»U satiahsilfae 
utmost measure of your desires.’* The reconciliation wfcs 
sealed by a domestic alliance; the freedom of trade ^was 
grantfit|[ or restored; the first honours of the court wefe^- 
cured to the friends of Bulgaria, above the ambassajdosi jpf 
enemies or strangers f ; and her princes were dignified 


• -*-^R]gidum fera dexter^ comu , 

Pum tenet, iafregit truncsique ^ froote revellit. , , 

Ovid (Metaihorpb. ix. 1 — 100 .) has boldly painted the ^mbat of the river* 
god and the hero ; the native and the stranger. . ^ ' 

t The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excesses, cthu 
Ghristophdri fitiuin Petrus Bulgiardrum rasifexs conjuge^ Ik 
jfcibxff, id est c 0 tiionaBt!%^ scripto joiamenCo firitnita sqhli nt 
gentium A^ioiis, id est nuhciis, pen^ tios mm 

naptur, honorentart diJigentur (Uhfprand ihP^tione, 4 ™ 

the Ceremonmie dfiCkm&iitliie of Porphyrogfeolius, tom.mn* ikda. 
if; 4$0. 4$4f 435 , sl43| 444f 446 , 447. HfUti the sf^tatkmb ,of 

Reiske. '■ ^ ■, ♦, 








<^f . ixpie ag^, »■ 

1 ^«le> ' 

i^j|^ c|%rjf,, i(]ijl«.4i^iid Busil, who 

of c^qu^.oc pf.^- I^o^aijm.9. ]£b 
«aral^ wfs ^ a^e oaeasqiiejigratifiad .a treasaie of ^aus , 
thohs^d^^f^UDds atecling (jmf:^l^cmP9^<f^^ 

’H^ght of gold), wh'^ ho fopttd in ^.|»ii|f<^.^i*y^^ 

Mw cfuel^|^^i|i[Bcted a . cool and e3|:qu!rsi4a;.a0logea|K«^. &^^ 
teen thouna^d oapti^ who had boon guilty of^«>d^Dee 
of ^Oir countiy.: ;^jBy were depriye4,«^aight5Aut to one of 
eiji^ hmidied a aiogle eye was left, tba^/h® might conduct 
his blind century to the presence of their icings Jbeir: Icing 


is buvu eyphedof gtief and horror ; the nation^wu 

awed ,b)i’ tins terribre example; the Bulgarians ww awept 
ayray from Uteir settlements, and'circumscribed within a nar> 
rc^^provioce; tbe surviving chiefs bequeathed to their chU^ 
dmp t^be adyice of patience and. the duty ofi^tefenf^e. ' 
lX<. Whence black swarm of Hungarians first bnng over 


Eqrope, about . nine hundred yemrs after the Christian sera, 
tl^jtrme militaken fear and snperstition /or the Gog and 
Mj^|l^,pf the scriptures, the signs and. fprarnnnera of !^#nd 
of th^ world *. Since the iatjtoductipn of letters, tl^y hawe 
explored their own nntiqaiti^.. with, a Strong and'dandable 
impi^j^ pr, patriotic curiosity f. Their ratipnal criticism can 
no longer .Iw, amused with- a vain, pedigiqe;4f Attiia and tbs 


H uo|: but they coraplain'that, their primidve reoords have pep 
riSheidin the Tartar war that the truth or fiction of their rustic 
sopgs is Ipng since forgotten ; and that tbe fragmentaof e Jt«de. 


*• A bidiop of WurlAureb siAitnitted this opinbn'to a reverend'JU>6t j , 
but ke mnre gravely decided^ 'dad Gog and MSgt^'were the spiritual' per* 
secotofsof the church; sinccGog signifies tbexoQt, the pride of-tbe lie* 
resiaritlM, sad Magog what comes fwm the root, ttw propagation ofSBeir'* 
w»h., I Vet these men once commanded the respect of manUnd fl^ry, ' 

l^^^cdes. tomt xh p. £84, &C.}. 

aa^ainl autbon, from whom I have'itoivdl thhWlhst mnst* 
Gwistfe.Pn^ (Diswrtationesad Atnu^vvcterim Hungemrtm^. 
&OMrwwboBnb in fojio}, and Stephen Kmodk (Hist^ritiee'On^ 
rosd ht ]l^j|tii|i,H«hg«Fi» atirpis Arpadia^ 177^)7.91# v»ls. 

la '/Iflie firfti; emitfaces a lardc aadtoft# opiy^ifi^ the 

•IfflnidBgr' jadgtteof^ j|}a^Mri{ii^.tti^ ^ • 

, sit : 






^ ol^fiM^Glif *’' wtist b» ]^^fa%:t(|Sfcimciled witH 

JUNgipr^ i« the.fikiii«i^ 

dittingpiici^ bgr tliiii^|,pKttfkR lindfer tte proper 
lUMfije <& dsaiemdaBU of tlut oiigbtjr ptopte Wo 

lud-conqueitd wd reigned iimn Chin# to the Vo^. - Ttie *' 
Pfin«i>9i«n coioflf ptensrvnd a eeireiipi)i^^ of Ihide dad ' 
wWof- with the* eestei^^P^^ on the oonililes at P'ersla ; aiid 
i^tet « Jf|KH|^pGK<^ Ohtee hwtdfed and ‘fifty years^ the inis* 
sioaaiM^H^ kiiig ol Himgary diaooTered and visited th'eir' 
aiMSieaO coan^ near the- banks tlie' Volga. They weire 
hospHd)^ entertwned by a people of P%ans and Savins 
• who still bore the oOme of Hungarians ; comrerO^ in their ha* 
live tongue^ recollected a tradition of their lilShg'lost bretblthh, 
and listened with amazement to the ftiarvellons tale of tbefr ' 
new kingdom and religion. The zeal oF conversion Was ani- 
mated by the interest -of consanguinity ; and one of the 
‘greatest of their princes bad tbrmed the generous, tbdhgb 
fruitless design of replenishing 'the solitude of Pannonia 
by this domestic: colony from the heart qf Tartary:};. Froat 
this primitive country they were driven to the West by the 
tidO of war and emigration, by the wei^ipit of the more’dis-i^' 
tant tribesj who at the same time werb fugitives and cdte'*' ‘ 
querors. ! Reason or fortune directed their conrsh towards 
the fcootiers of the Roman empire; they baited in the usual 
stations along the banka of the great rivers ; and in the ter- 
ritories of Moscow, Kiow, and Moldavia, some vestiges hhvb’ 


* The au thor of -tUi .Chronicle is sijrled the notary of king Bela. - 
tons has assigned biin to tfie xiith century, and defends his charar^er 
against the hyMrcrificism of Pray. This rude annalist must have tran- : 
scribed some historical records, since he could affirm with dignity, rejectis 
ffilsis ^ulis rnsticoniia, etgarrulo canffijocalatorum., Inffie xvtbcen.'> 
tury, .these &Ue8 were collected by Thiirotesius, and embeffi^d by% 
Itauan See. the Prelioinaiy Discottrse id £ridca , 

Du^m;'p.'7— '-i 
t.Sm Ouptaafiiu de AdniHiisti^aiido louwM^ c. 3 , ' 

JKaffitsa l^iuicety.^s|i thii^jEwp^ti^ this work to thh Jears ffto, 
9S0,' 951. (p. 4— 7.Jh The critical histpriui (p. 54—407.) efAvuisra^a - • 
prove the existence, and to relate the actions, of a drat duk« |GNi^'.Bie' ^ 
lather of Arpad, .who it tacitly rigected by Cphstantine, " ; . 

I Plfyo (Dis^ pk87— 59, &G,) 'produces and ilhtitrates W original ' 1 
passages «f me Hungarian missionaries, Bonfinhis and Aaieaislnrina ' 




£Mce>of 

limited iquai«od 

''im formed of thitif thousatid e^fat iivad^d 

' at leaat'^a ibaittioii e^ieiaiig^tft. 

K^r. ||iublie.«oatMel« were difeeted hf iefea^vi6jf&»Aimt hi^ 
jreditmrydiieft $ exfM^tietioe of diseflffd md^iMteakdesa 

KQCM&meaded the morie nm^ and vigoroua administration 
of a aiogle; persom . The sceftlre, which faitd'lMeB declined 
bjr the mpdes^ Liebedias, was granted -to 'di&'Ufl^ ormaerit ^ . 
i^tti^iaiiw^bis^n Arpad> and the authority of tfae^fopreme 
kfaattiwidlj^ Chaaaia confirmed the ^gsagemeac of tim prfooe 
a^ > |>eopIe <; of the jpeople to obey his ‘'commands, ' of Uie 
''^i<^''m'COi»suiU'.thidr .’happiness and 'if 

^ narrat^we mi^tbe reasonably c; 9 ate»t, if Ae 

-pf modem JfantHig had jaot opeaed a -new. and 
pms^t of the antiqnUie# of actions. .^^Hmigarian 
it we|e» hlsnIa«e^.amoBg>die 
jSclBSooian dialeots,- hat it bearsia dpse'hpd'i^ir ifflim^ to 
t^.^iomsof tbeFennic rac^*, pf an pbstdete mid savageface, 
•li^^fonneriy^ccupied the aorthera legtonanf Amamad £«*• 

' ;The genuine appellation <rf Ugri or foand bni 

n ^tj^i8teirB.cpttfiaes of Chinaf ; their m||p^^n t<> the. banha. 


in the QuiestieiKi.FetMFpbHfatuedeOHgiiie I}iigr0ivni,;a9d 
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^<j*t dariag inro^s to U^e ga^ of Tfa^^iaw^uc% a^. (^. 
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^»OT^^ .l^roi)e afflicted bjr a triple |pa(H:ge,,%^ 
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i^e ot t^li(iitl'^,''tiii^ 
t(;J‘-’«l*ffii8^‘i^ b’P'lils ntoie'l; 

of t^/fr^iyfeani ^WieWMrds -of -fli^ "Turk bad^ lattea 

by^ii'^word cni^fra' of 'Ms ndl^and lheti’'%roe 

ia'deflbicfd/ in’ ^ ait 

hbrsc"."--'- They Wii-e‘iiftrl^d';b^;''i^i€fSti^^^^^^ 
of Gertnatiy 5iwe^ti'6adiisf^^^ nifilocked ; knd lib^/ spread^ 
fkr beyond into the heiiri of Ftop- 

cNh^» Bttt theiri^ddr k^ pi^denbe of Otho dWjjpell^ 
cdospiraby; f^iftces weV# tnade sensible^ Jihat unlSIs 
they -wiete'tme tbi/^ach toihef/'t’heir' religion 
wdre'i^i'ecoveiittbiy Ibkt ; a^ Ae national powers were re?* 
viSwed in the plaids of Aug^tf urgh . ^ They marched ’ 
fboght in ei^ht legictisy according to the division of jpiho-^ 
vinoea and tribes'; thfe second; and third, were cotik* 
pdsed df Bavariaiis; the fourth of Fradconia^^ d^e fifth df 
Saxons, under tte' Mn«?®diate coq^maiid of the i^obS^lf; 
ribf|^%teh ^cM seventh consisted of Swu^ and ijNe eighth 

l^(ftb;*of a thousddd iB6hemian8>^ closed the rehr of,^ 
The resources of discipline and valour were fortified 


? T WW amrfv aad criticaUy dU^iscd Iw'KatoM 
p. seo^ses. 4274^70.^; Uutpraniiflvii. h b<?»i6 

tlpr the form€r, aud i^ikichiBd ’ (Aniiah Saxpa* iii. ) of the lypar tv bat., 
the itriiical bistoriaa wiU.not eveo niveirlook the liyrn <if a w^riori-'^biigh 
jssaid tobe prcservWlatlazberin. ‘ .i, ^ 

r ,h.a«OCiwrd triumph tam laaderjuairn mcmonil digflaoirad^li^^ 
lesbuigum rex io supenpri ct^caacuie dottiks pcff pictU-- 

j^acny.notal-i'prAcepitt adeo nt rcm Vcram potias quain verjiViiilem 
deas: aOrhi^h encopiium (jhiutfirand, X ii. c. QJ. Ai|odwir paiiMre hi 
Gprjaaayhu<l heeo painted with hoi v jsul^ts by tl^e order of C.ttarIem;^We^ 
an4 Miiratari rnay jiistiv . affirm, fiJ5^ ii) quifeus pi^r^ 

desii^fi fiierii^ iAntiqujfe^^ ft?l.r 
n. .SOb,»»5lO. Our dqipesl^'cltii^^ to anUqmtO* 
ginal ibiperfeciion’(Mr, "Vlpilpble^s lively wordy arc of a^ffiscb more 
recent date, (Anecdotes of i»amiing, vol. i. p. % fee.). ^ " 
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or Sclavoniaii orip:in ; many thousands of robust and in- 
dustrious captives had been imported from all the countries 
ol Europe f; and after the marriage of Gersa with a Bava- 
rian princess, he bestowed honours and estates on the nobles 
of Germany The son of Geisa was invested with the 
rega! title, and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred 
years in the kingdom of Hungary. But the freeborn Bar- 
barians were not dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, and the 
people asserted their indefeasible right of choosing, dispos- 
ing, and puiishing the hereditary servant of the state. 

111. The name of Russians § was first divulged, in the 
ninth century, by an embassy from Theophilus, emperor ol* 
the East, to the emperor of the West, Lewds, the son of 
Charlemagne. The Greeks were accompanied by the en- 
voys of the great duke, or chagan, or czar, of the Russians. 
In their journey to Constantinople, they had traversed many 
hostile nations; and they hoped to escape tl)e dangers of 
their return by requesting the French monarch to transport 

* Araono these colonies wo may distinguish, 1. ’rheChazars, orCahari, 
who joined the Hungarians on their inarch (Constant, cle Admin. Imp. 
c. .39, 40. p. 108, 109.). ‘j. Tlic Ja/yges, IVloravians, and Siciili, wlioni 

they found in the land; the last were pvr/inps a remnant of the Huns of 
Attila, and w'ere entrusted with the guaid of the holders, .S. 'I'he Kus- 
sians, who, like the Swiss in France, imparted a gencial name to the royal 
porters. 4. 'Flic Bulgarians, whose chiefs (A. 1). 9.‘>t).) were invited, cum 
magna multitudine His7nabclltarum. Had any of these Sclavonians em- 
braced the Mahometan religion-’ 3. 'Fhe Bisseni and Cumans, a mixed 
multitude of Patzinacites, Vn Chazars, &c. who had spread to the lower 
Danube. The last colony of 40,000 Caimans, A. D. was received 

and C(m verted l>y the kings of Hungary, who deriveil from that ti die a 
new' regal appellation ( Pray, Dissert, vi, vii. p. 109 — 173* Katoua, Hist. 
Ducum. p. 9,3 — 99. 2*32 — 2G4. 47O. 479 — &c.). 

t Christiani auteni, cjuorum pars major ])opuli est, c]ui ex omni jiarte 
mundi illuc tract! sunt captivi, 8rc. Such was the language of Piligrinus, 
the first missionary who entered Hungary, A.D. 973. Pais major is 
^r«ng. Hist. Ducum, p. ^>17. 

t 'I’he fickles 'Feutonici of Gcislaare authenticated in old charters: and 
Katona, with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate of these colo- 
nics, which had been so loosely magnified by the Italian Ranzanus (Hist. 
Critic. Durum, p. 667 — 681.). 

§ Among the Greeks, this national ajipcllation has a singular form 
Pfc’?, as an undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etymologies have 
been suggested. 1 have perused, with pleasure and profit, a dissertaliou 
de Origine Riissorum (Comment. Academ. Petiopc/litauie, loin. viii. p, 

SHH 436.), by 'I’heopbilus Sigefrid Bayer, a learned German, who spent 

his life and labours in the service of Russia. A gi ograjdncal tract of 
d’Aiivillc, de I’Empire de Russie, son Origine, ct scs Accroissemeiis,) Paris, 
1772, in l2mo,) has likewise been of use. 
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them by sea to their native country. A closer examination 
detected their origin : they were the brethren of the Swedes 
and Normans, wh98e name was already odious and formr- 
dable in France ; and it might justly be apprehended, that 
these Russian strangers were not the messengers of peace, 
but the emissaries of war. They were detained, while the 
Greeks were dismissed ; and Lewis expected a more satis- 
factory account, that he might obey the laws of hospitality 
or prudence, according to the interest of both empires^. 
The Scandinavian origin of the people, or a<^ lea^t the 
princes, of Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by 
the national annalsf and the general history of the North. 
The Normans, who had so long been concealed by a veil of 
impenetrable darkness, suddenly burst forth in the spirit of 
naval and military enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, 
the populous regions of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
were crowded with independent chieftains and desperate 
adventurers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, and smiled 
in the agonies of death. Piracy was the exercise, the trade, 
the glory, and the virtue, of the Scandinavian youth. Im- 
patient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, they started 
from the banquet, grasped their arms, sounded their horn, 
ascended their vessels, and explored every coast that pro- 
mised either spoil or settlement. The Baltic was the first 
scene of their naval atchievements ; they visited the eastern 
shores, the silent residence of Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, 
and the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid a 
tribute, the* skins of white squirrels, to these strangers, 
whom they saluted with the title of VarangiansX or Cor- 
sairs.' Their superiority in arms, discipline, and renown, 
commanded the fear and reverence of the natives. In their 

• See the entire passage (dignuro, says Bayer, ut aureis in tabulis figatur) 
In the Annales Bertiniani Francorum (in Script. Ital. Muratori, tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 6«5.), A.D. 839, twenty-two years before the aera of Ruric. 
in the xtb century, Liutprand (Hist. 1. v. c. 6.) speaks of the Russians 
and Normans as the same Aquilonares homines of a red complexion. 

+ My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Leyeque, Histoire 
dc Uussic. Nestor, the first and best of these ancient analists, was a monk 
of Kiow, who died in the beginning of the xiith century; but his chro- 
nicle was obscure, till it was published at Petershurgh, 1767 , in 4to. Le- 
veque. Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. xvi. Coxe’s 'Fravcls, vol. ii. pj»]84. 

X Theophil. Sig. Bayer de ^^^agis (for the name is diftereiitly spelt), in 
Comment. Academ. Petropolitanas, tom. iv. p. ^75—311. 
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wars against ihe more inland savages, the Varangians con- 
descended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, and gradually, 
by choice or conquest, obtained the dominion of a people 
whom they were qualified to protect. Their tyranny was 
expelled, their valour was again recalled, till at length, 
lluric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father of a dynasty 
which reigned above seven hundred years. His brothers ex- 
tended his influence : the example of service and usurpation 
was imitated by his companions in the southern provinces of 
Russia ; «ind their establishments, by the usual methods of 
war and assassination, were cemented into the fabric of a 
powerful monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were considered as 
aliens and conquerors, they ruled by the sword of the Va- 
rangians, distributed estates qnd subjects to their faithful 
captains, and supplied their numbers with fresh streams of 
adventurers from the Baltic coast*. But when the Scandi- 
navian chiefs had struck a deep and permanent root into the 
soil, they mingled with the Russians in blood, religion, and 
language, and the first Waladimir had the merit of deliver- 
ing his country from these foreign mercenaries. They had 
seated him on the throne; his' riches were insufficient to 
satisfy their demands; but they listened to his pleasing ad- 
vice, that they should seek, nut a more grateful, but a 
more wealthy, master ; that they should embark for Greece, 
where, instead of the skins of squirrels, silk and gold would 
be the recompense of their service. At the same time the 
Russian prince admonished his Byzantine ally to disperse 
and employ, to recompense and restrain, these impetuous 
children of the North. Contemporary writers have recorded 
the introduction, name, and character of the Varangians: 
each day they rose in confidence and esteem ; the whole 
body was assembled at Constantinople to perform the duty 
of guards ; and their strength was recruited by a numerous 
band of their countrymen from the island of Thule. On 
this occasion, the vague appellation of Thule is applied to 

* Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Russia were still guarded ex 
fugitivorum servorum robore confluentium, et maxime Danorum. Bayer, 
who quotes (p. 29^.) the Chronicle of Dithniar of Merseburgb, obieryet, 
that it was unusual for the Germans to enlist in a foreign service. 
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England ; and ihe new Varangians were a colony of English 
and Danes who fled from the yoke of the Norman conqueror. 
The habits of pilgrimage and piracy had approximated the 
countri^ of the earth; these exiles were entertained in the 
Byzantine court; and they preserved, till the last age of the 
empire, the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use 
of the Danish or English tongue. With their broad and 
double-edged battle-axes on their shoulders, they attended 
the Greek emperor to the temple, the senate, and the hip- 
podrome ; be slept and feasted under their trusty guard ; 
and the keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capital, 
were held by the firm and faithful hands of the Varangians*. 

In the tenth century, the geography of Scythia was ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of ancient knowledge; and 
the monarcliy of the Kussians obtains a vast and conspicu- 
ous place in the map of Constantine +. The sons of Ruric 
were masters of tlie spacious province of Wolodomir, or 
Moscow; and, if they were confined on that side by the 
hords of the East, their western frontier in those early days 
was enlarged to the Baltic sea and the country of the Prus- 
sians. Tiieir northern reign ascended above the sixtieth 
degree of latitude, over the Hyperborean regions, which 
fancy had peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal 
darkness. To the south they followed the course of the 
Borysthenes, and approached with that river the neighbour- 
hood of (he Euxiue sea. The tribes that dwell, or wun- 
clcred, on this ample circuit W’ere obedient to llie same 
conqueror, and insensibly blended into the same nation, 

'* Du Cange has collected from the original authors the staK’ rind historv 
of the Varaiigi at Constantinople (Glossur. i\led. et Infirnoi Gra*citatis, 
hub voce B»payyo*. Med. ci inliinre Lalinitatis, sub voce 
ad Alexiad. Aunre Coinneim, p. '26U. Notes sur Villeliardoum, 

p. 29(i — 299.). See likewise ilje annoiaiions of lleiske to the Cereinoiyah* 
Auhe Byzant. of Constantine, tuin. ii. p. 149, 150. Saxo-(>raininaiicus 
allirms that they spoke Danish; but Codmus maintains them till the fifteenth 
century in the use of their native English : ci Btepayyo* xa-ric 

Twy Tarpiov yXeuo’tray avtuv uto* lyxXnnrt* 

t The original record of tlie geogniphy and trade of Russia is produced 
by the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Adininistrat. Imperii, 
C. 2. p. 55, 56. c. 9. p. 59 — 61. c. 13. p. 63—67. c. 37. p. 106. c. 42. p. 112, 
113.), and illustrated by tlie diligence of Bayer (dc Geugruphiu Hussire 
vicinanimque Hegionuiii circiter A. C. 948. in Comment. Acadeiu. Pcyopol. 
lorn. ix. p. 367—422. torn. x. p, 371— 421.), with the aid of the chronicles 
and traditions of Russia, Scandinavia, 6hk 
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The language of Russia is a dialect of the Sclavontan ; but, 
in the tenth century, these two modes of speech were dif- 
ferent from each other; and, as the Sclavonian prevailed in 
the South, it may be presumed that the original Russians of 
the North, the primitive subjects of the Varangian chief, 
were a portion of the Fennic race. With the emigration, 
union, or dissolution, of the wandering tribes, the loose 
and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has continually 
shifted. But the most ancient map of Russia affords some 
places which still retain their name and position; and the 
two capitals, Novogorod * ** and Kiow+, are coeval with the 
first age of the monarchy. Novogorod had not yet deserved 
the epithet of great, nor the alliance of the Hanseatic 
league, which diffused the streams of opulence and the 
principles of freedom. Kiow could not yet boast of three 
hundred churches, an innumerable people, and a degree of 
greatness and splendour, which was compared with Con- 
stantinople by those who had never seen the residence of 
the Caesars. In their origin, the two cities were no more 
than camps or fairs, the most convenient stations in which 
the Barbarians might assemble for the occasional business 
of war or trade. Yet even these assemblies announce some 
progress in the arts of society ; a new breed of cattle was 
imported from the southern provinces; and the spirit of 
commercial enterprise pervaded the sea and land from the 
Baltic to the Euxine, from the mouth of the Oder to the 
port of Constantinople. In the days of idolatry and bar- 
barism, the Sclavonic city of Julia was frequented and 
enriched by the Normans, who had prudently secured a 

* The haughty proverb, Who can resist God and the great Novogo- 

** rod?” is applied by M. Leveque (Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 60.) even to 
t}iG times that preceded the reign of Ruric. In the course of his history 
he frequently celebrates this republic, which was suppressed A. D. 1476 
(tom. ii. p. 252 — 266.). That accurate traveller, Adam Olearius, describes 
(in 1635) the remains of Novogorod, and the rout by sea and land of the 
Holstein ambassadors (tom. i. p. 12^ — 129.). 

t In hac magna civitate, qu« est caput regni, plus trecenta ecclesia 
habentur ct nundina octo, populi etiain igiiota manus (Eggehardus ad 
A. D. 1018, apud Bayer, tom. ix. p. 412.), He likewise quotes (tom. x. 
p. 397.) tlie words of the Saxon annalist, Cujus f Russia J metropolis est 
Chive, amula sceptri Constantinopolitani quae est clarissiinumdecus Gracia. 
The tame of Kiow, especially in the xiih century, had reached the German 
and the Arabian geographers. 
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free mart of purchase anjd exchange** From this harbour, 
at the entrance of j^Jau^Oder, the corsair, or merchant, sailed 
in forty-three d|^,S; to the eastern shores of the Baltic, the 
most disUtit/ndtions were intermingled, and the holy groves 
of Curland are said to have been decorated with Grecian 
and Spanish goldf. Between the sea and Novogorod an 
easy intercourse was discovered ; in the summer, through a 
gulph, a lake, and a navigable river ; in the winter season, 
over the hard and level surface of boundless snows. From 
the neighbourhood of that city, the Russians descended 
the streams that fall into the Borysthenes : their canoes, of 
a single tree, were laden with slaves of every age, furs of 
every species, the spoil of their bee hives, and the hides 
of their cattle; and the whole produce of the North was 
collected and discharged in the magazines of Kiow. The 
month of June was the ordinary season of the departure of 
the fleet: the timber of the canoes was framed into the 
oars and benches of more solid and capacious boats ; and 
they proceeded without obstacle down the Borysthenes, as 
far as the seven or thirteen ridges of rocks, which traverse 
the bed, and precipitate the waters, of the river. At the 
more shallow falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels; 
but the deeper cataracts were impassable ; and the mariners, 
who dragged their vessels and tlieir slaves six miles- over 
land, were exposed in this toilsome journey to the robbers 
of the desert +. At the first island below the falls, the 

* In Odora; ostio qua Sc^tliicas alluit paliidcs, nohilissima ci vitas .Tiili- 
num, celcbcriimain, Barbaris ct Grsecis qui sunt in circuitu pnestans staii- 
oncni; est sane maxima omnium quas Enropa claudit civitatuin (Adam 
Bremensls, Hist. Eccles. p. 19.), A strange exag|j;crHri(>n even in the xilli 
century. The trade of the Baltic, and the Hanseatic league, arc carefully 
treated in Anderson's Historical Deduction of Commerce; at least, in our 
languages, I am not acquainted with any book so satisfactory. 

i" According to Adam of Bremen (de Situ Daniic, p. 5U.), the old Cur- 
land cxtcMuied eight days ioiirney along tlic coast ; and by Peter Teutobur- 
gicus (p. 08. A. D. 1820), Mcmel is defined ns the common froiuicr of 
Kussia, Curland, and Prussia. Aurum ibi plurimum (says Adam) divinis, 

auguribus atque necroinaniicis oinnes duinus sunt pleinc a toio 

orbe ibi responsa petuntur inaxime ab liispanis (forsan ^upanis, id 
reguiis Lettovio:) et Grtecis. The name of Greeks was apjilied to the Rii>- 
sinns even before their conversion; an imperfect conversion, if they still 
consulted the wizards of Curland (Bayer, tom. x. p. 378. 402, ^c. Crotius, 
Prolegomen. ad Hist. Goth. p. 99.). 

^ X Constantine oitly reckons seven cataracts, of which he gives the* Rus- 
sian and Sclavonic names ; but thirteen are euuincrevted by tliC Sicur de 
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Kussians celebrated the festival of their escape ; at a second, 
near the mouth of the river, they repaired their shattered 
vessels for the longer and more perilous voyage of the Black 
Sea, If they steered along the coast, the Dantibe was 
accessible ; with a fair wind they could reach in thirty-six 
or forty hours the opposite shores of Anatolia: and Constan- 
tinople admitted the annual visit of the strangers of the 
North. They returned at the stated season with a rich 
cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the manufactures,of Greece, 
and the sj>ices of India. Some of their countrymen resided 
in the capital and provinces; and the national treaties pro- 
tected the persons, effects, and privileges of the Russian 
merchant 

But the same communication which had been opened for 
the benefit, was soon abused for the injury, of mankind. 
In a period of one hundred and ninety years, the Russians 
made four attempts to plunder the treasures of Corlslanti- 
nople: the event w^as various, but the motive, the means, 
and the object, were the same in these naval expeditions f . 
The Russian traders had seen the magnificence and tasted 
the luxury of the city of the Cicsars. A marvellous tale, 
and a scanty supply, excited the desires of their savage 
countrymen: they envied the gifts of nature wbicli their 
climate denied ; they coveted the works of art which they 
were too lazy to imitate and too indigent to purchase ; the 
Varangian princes unfurled the banners of |)iratical adven- 
ture, and their bravest soldiers were drawn from tlm nations 
that dwelt in the northern isles of the ocean The image 

B(*auplan, a French engineer, who had surveyed the course and navigation 
oF the Dniepci or Borysthenes (Description d’Uk ¥ ne, llouen, 1660, a thiu 
quarto) ; but the map is unluckily wanting in my copy. 

* Nestor, apud LeVcque, Hist, de liiisMc, tom. i. p. 78 — 80. From the 
Dnieper or Borysthenes, the Russians went to Black Bulgaria, Chazaria, 
and oyr/Vi. To Syria, how? where? when? May we not, instead of Supta, 
read Zvocvkx, (dc Administrat. Imp. c. 41. p. 113 )? Tiu: alteration is slight ; 
the position of Snania, between Chuzuria and Lazica, is perfectly suiiable ; 
and the name was still used in the xith century (Cedren. toin. ii. p. 770,). 

t The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the ixth, xtfi, and xith cen- 
turies, are related in the Byzantine Annals, especially those of Zonaras and 
Cedrenus; and all their testimonies arc collected in the llussica of Stritter, 
tom. ii. pars ii. p. 93§ — 1044. 

X Tif^O(rgr»tfKr»fjLmg h km €rv\».\».ot,x^KW bk oA*yoy octto rut Kurouavruy 
fv roiq flrpeo-oc^KTioK Ttf 0>cf«vtt trta-ogq eOvuv, Cedrenus, in Compend. 
p. 758. 
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q( their naval armaments was revived in the last centnry, in 
the fleets of the Cosacks^ which issued from the Borysthenes, 
to navigate the same seas^ for a similar purpose*. The 
Greek appellation of monoxyla, or single canoes^ might be 
justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. It was scooped 
out of the long stem of a beech or w^illow, but the slight 
and narrow foundation was raised and continued on either 
side with planks^ till it attained the length of sixty, and 
the height of about twelve, feet. These boats were built 
without a deck, but with two rudders and a mast J to ’move 
with sails and oars; and to contain from forty to seventy 
men, with their arms, and provisions of fresh water and salt 
fish. The first trial of the Russians was made with two 
hundred boats ; but when the national force was exerted, 
they might arm against Constantinople a thousand or twelve 
hundred vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to the 
royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was magnified in the eyes 
of fear to ten or fifteen times the real proportion of its 
strength and numbers. Had the Greek emperors been 
endowed with foresight to discern, and vigour to prevent, 
perhaps they might have sealed with a maritime force the 
mouth of the Borysthenes. Their indolence adandoned the 
coast of Anatolia to the calamities of a piratical war, wliich, 
after an interval of six hundred years, again infested the 
Euxine ; but as long as the capital was respected, the suf- 
ferings of a distant province escaped the notice both of the 
prince and the historian. The storm which had swept along 
from the Phasis and Trebizond, at length burst on the Bos- 
phorus of Thrace.'; a streight of fifteen miles, in which 
the rude vessels of the Russian might have been stopped 
and destroyed by a more skilful adversary. In their first 
enterprisef under the princes of Kiow, they passed without 
opposition, and occupied the port of Constantinople in the 

* See Bcauplan (Description dc TUkraine, p. 54 — 61.): liis descriptions 
are lively, his plans accurate, and except the circumstance of lire-arms, wc 
may read old Russians, for modern Cosacks. 

t It is to bedamented, that Bayier has only given a Dissertation de Russo- 
rum pritnd Expeditione Constantinopolitana (Comment. Acadetxk Petropol. 
tnni. vi. p. 365 — 391.). After disentangling some chronological intricacies, 
he fixes it in the ye^rs 864 or 865, a date which might have smoothed some 
doubts and ditliculties in the beginning of M. Lcvcque's history. 
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absence of the emperor Michael, the son of SHieophilus. 
Through a crowd of perils he landed at the palace-stairs^, 
and immediately repaired to a church of the Virgin Mary^. 
By the advice of the patriarch, her garment, a preciousj 
relic, was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea; * 
and a seasonable tempest, which determined the retreat of 
the Russians, was devoutly ascribed to the mother of Godf. 
The silence of the Greeks may inspire some doubt of the 
truth, or at least of the importance, of the second attempt 
by Oleg the guardian of the sons of Rurief. A strong 
barrier of arms and fortifications defended the Bosphorus : 
they were eluded by the usual expedient of drawing the 
boats over the isthmus; and this simple operation is described 
in the national chronicles, as if the Russian fleet had sailed 
over dry land with a brisk and favourable gale. The leader 
of the third armament, Igor, the son of Ruric, had chosen 
a moment of weakness and decay, when the naval powers 
of the empire were employed against the Saracens. But if 
courage be not wanting, the instruments of defence are 
seldom deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed gallies were 
boldly launched against the enemy; but instead cif,the 
single tube of Greek fire usually planted on the prow, the 
sides and sterns of each ve.ssel were abundantly supplied 
with that liquid combustible. The engineers were dextrous; 
the weather was propitious ; many thousand Russians, who 
chose rather to be drowned than burnt, leaped into the sea; 
and those who escaped to the Thracian shore were inhu- 
manly slaughtered by the peasants and soldiers. Yet one 
third of the canoes escaped into shallow water ; and the 
next spring Igor was again prepared to retrieve his disgrace 

♦ Wiicn Photius wrote his enciclic epistle on the conversion of the Rus- 
sians, the miracle was not yet sufficient!)^ ripe; he reproaches the nation as 
ug u^oinTot, x,»i jut*a*^ovi»v vavToeg hvTi^ag rarlo/xEyov. 

t Leo Graminiiticus p. 463, 464. Constantini Continuator, in Script, 
post J’heophanem, p. 121, 122. Simeon Logothet. p. 445,446. Georg. 
Monach. p. 535, 536. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 551. Zonaras, tom. ii. 

p. 162. 

X Sec Nestor and Nicon, in Leveque's Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 74 — 
80. Katona (Hist. Ducuin, p. 75—79. uses his advantage to disprove 
this Russian victory, which would cloud the siege of Kiow by the Hun- 
garians.* 

VoL. Vir. 3 K 
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aii3 cTatm his revenge ♦. After along peace^ faroslaus, the 
great-grandson of lgor> resumed the same project of a naval 
invasion, A fleets under the command of hts son^ was re- 
puked at the entrance of the Bosphorus by the same artifi- 
cial flames. But in the rashness of pursuit the vanguard of 
the Greeks was encompassed by an irresistible multitude of 
boats and men ; their provision of fire was probably ex- 
hausted; and twenty-four gallies were either taken^ sunk, or 
destroyed f. 

Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian war v/ere more 
frequently diverted by treaty than by arms. In these naval 
hostilities, every disadvantage was on the side of the 
Greeks: their savage enemy aflbrded no mercy; his poverty 
promised no spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived the 
conqueror of the hopes of revenge ; and the pride or weak- 
ness of empire indulged an opinion, that no honour could 
be gained or lost in the intercourse with Barbarians. At 
first their demands were high and inadmissible, three pounds 
of gold for each soldier or mariner of the fleet: the Russian 
youth adhered to the design of conquest and glory ; but the 
counsels of moderation were recommended by the hoary 
sages. Be content/' they said, with the liberal offers 
of Cscsar; is it not far better to obtain without a combat, 
the possession of gold, silver, silks, and all the objects of 
our desires ? Are we sure of victory ? Can we conclude a 
treaty with theysea? We do not tread on the land; we 
float on the abyss of water, and a common death hangs 
over our heads J." The memory of these Arctic fleets 
that seemed to descend from the Polar circle, left a deep im- 
pression of terror on the Imperial city. By the vulgar of every 
rank, it was asserted and believed, that an equestrian statue 
in the square of Taurus, was secretly inscribed with a pro- 

♦ Leo Grammatrciis, p. 506, 507. Incert. Contin. p. 263, 264. Simeon 
Logothet. p. 490, 491. Georg. Monach. p. 58B, 589* Cedren. tom. ii. 
p. 629. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 190, 191, and Liiitpiand, 1. v. c, 6. Mho 
writes from the narratives of his father-in-law, then ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and corrects the vain exaggeration of the Greeks. 

t I can only appeal to Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 758, 759.) and Zonaras 
(tom. II, p. 25d, 254.) ; but they grow more weighty and credible as they 
draw near i 6 their own times. 

t Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist de Russie, tom, i. p, 87. 
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^phecy^ how the Russians^ in the la&t days, should become 
masters of Constantinople*. In our own time, a Russian 
armament, instead of jsailing from the Borysthenes, has cir- 
cumnavigated the continent of Europe; and the iTtirkish 
capital has been threatened by a squadron of stroAg and 
lofty ships of war, each of which, with its naval science and 
thundering artillery, could have sunk or scattered an bun* 
dred canoes, such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps the 
present generation may yet behold the accomptishiueAt of 
the prediction, of a rare prediction, of which the style is 
unambiguous and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formidable than by sea; 
and as they fought for the most part on foot, their irregular 
legions must often have been broken and overthrown by the 
cavalry of the Scythian hords. Yet their growing towns, 
however slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to the 
subject and a barrier to the enemy : the monarchy of Kiow, 
till a fatal partition, assumed the dominion of the North ; 
and the nations from the Volga to the Danube were subdued 
or repelled by the arms of Swatoslaus t> the son of Igor, the 
son of Oleg, the son of Ruric. The vigour of his mind and 
body was fortified by the hardships of a military and^savage 
life. Wrapt in a bear-skin, Swatoslaus usually slept on the 
ground, his. head reclining on a saddle; his diet was coarse 
and frugal, and, like the heroes of Homer bis meat (it 
was often horse-flesh) was broiled or roasted on the coals. 
The exercise of war gave stability and discipline to his 
army; and it may be presumed, that no soldier was per- 

* This brazen statue, whicb bad been brought from Antioch, and was 
melted down by the Latins, was supposed to represent either Joshua or 
Bcllerophon, an odd dilemma. See Nicetas Choniates (p# 413, 41 4.}* 
Codinus (de Originibus, C. P. p. 24.), and the anonymous writer de An- 
tiquitat. C. P. (Banduri, Imp. Orient, torn. i. p. 17, 18.), who lived about 
the year 1100. They witness the belief of tne prophecy; the rest is im- 
material. 

t The life of Swatoslaus, or Sviatoslaf, or Sphendosthlabus, is extracted 
from the Russian Chronicles by M. Levesque (Hist, de Uus^ie, tom. i. 
p. 94-..107.). 

X This resseroblance may be clearly seen in the ninth bpok of the Iliad 
(205—221.) in the minute detail of the cookery of Achilles. By such a 
picture, a modern epic poet would disj^race his work, and disgust bis 
reader; but the Greek verses are harmonious, a dead language can seldom 
ap{>ear low or familiar; and at the distance of two thousand seven hundred 
years, we are amused M'ith the primitive manners of andquity. 

3K2 
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t mitted to transcend the luxury of his chief. By an embassy 

. fronrNicephorus, the Greek emperor, he was moved to un- 
dertake the conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of gold was laid at his feet to defray the ex- 
pence, or reward the toils, of the expedition. An aimy of 
sixty thousand men was assembled and embarked ; they 
sailed from the Borysthenes to the Danube ; their landing 
was effected on the Msesian shore; and, after a sharp en- 
counter, the swords of the Russians prevailed against the 
arrows of the Bulgarian horse. The vanquished king sunk 
into the grave : his children were made captive ; and his 
dominions, as far as mount Hsemus, were, subdued or ra- 
vaged by the northern invaders. But instead of relinquish- 
ing his prey, and performing his engagements, the Verangian 
prince was more disposed to advance than to retire; and, 
had his ambition been crowned with success, the seat of 
empire in that early period might have been transferred to a 
more temperate and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus enjoyed 
and acknowledged the advantages of his new position, in 
which he could unite, by exchange or rapine, the various 
productions of the earth. By an easy navigation he might 
draw from Russia the native commodities of furs, wax, and 
hydromel : Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses 
and the spoils of the West; and Greece abounded with 
gold, silver, and the foreign luxuries, which his poverty had 
alBected to disdain. The bands of Patziiiacites, Chozars, 
and Turks, repaired to the standard of victory ; and the am- 
bassador of Nicephorus betrayed his trust, assumed the 
purple, and promised to share with his new allies the trea- 
sures of the Eastern world. From the banks of the Danube 
file Russian prince pursued his march as far as Adrianople ; 
a formal summons to evacuate the Roman province was dis- 
missed with contempt; and Swatoslaus fiercely replied, th^t 
Constantinople might soon expect the presence of an enemy 
and a master. 

Nicephorus could no longer expel the mischief which he 
had introduced ; but his throne and wife were inherited by 
John Zimisces^, who, in a diminutive body, possessed the 

• This singular epithet is derived from the Armenian langua^, and 
is interpreted in Greek by or /xoipacwfnj. As I pro- 
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spirit and abilities of an hero. The first victory of his lieu- 
tenants deprived the Russians of their foreign allies, twenty 
thousand of whom were either destroyed by the sword, or 
provoked to revolt, or tempted to desert. Thrace was de- 
livered, but seventy thousand Barbarians were still in arms; 
and the legions that had been recalled from the new con- 
quests of Syria, prepared, with the return of the spring, to 
march under the banners of a warlike prince, who declared 
himself the friend and avenger of the injured Bulgaria. The 
passes of* mount Hasmus had been left unguarded; they 
were instantly occupied ; the Roman vanguard was formed 
of the immortals (a proud imitation of the Persian style); the 
emperor led the main body of ten thousand five hundred 
foot; and the rest of his forces followed in slow and cautious 
array with the baggage and military engines. The first 
exploit of Zimisces was the reduction of Marcianopolis, or 
Peristhlaba *, in two days : the trumpets sounded ; the walls 
were scaled; eight thousand five hundred l^ussians were put 
to the sword; and the sons of the Bulgarian king were 
rescued from an ignominious prison, and invested with a 
nominal diadem. After these repeated losses, Sw£|toslaus 
retired to the strong post of Dristra, on the banks of the 
Danube, and was pursued by an enemy who alternately em- 
ployed the ’arms of celerity and delay. The Byzantine 
gallies ascended the river; the legions completed a line of 
circumvallalion ; and the Russian prince was encompassed, 
assaulted, and iamished, in the fortifications of the camp 
and city. Many deeds of valour were performed; several 
desperate sallies were attempted ; nor w^as it till after a 
siege of sixt3'-five days that Svvatoslaus yielded to bis ad- 
verse fortune. The liberal feriiis which lie obtained au- 


fess myself equally ij^norant of th^^se w'onls, I may be indulged in the ques- 
tion in the play, “ Pray, which of you is the interpreter?’* From the con* 
text, they seeui to signify Adohscentulus (Leo Diacou. 1. iv. MS. apud 
Du Cange, Glossar. Graec. p. 1570.). 

♦ In the Sclavonic tongue, the name of Pei isthlaba implied the great 
or illustrious city, fjLfyccXn xa* y<rx k%i XEyo^£»», says Anna Comnena 
(Alexiad. 1. vii. p. 194.). From^ position between mount Hiemus and 
the lower Danube, it appeals to fm the ground, or at least the station, of 
Marcianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, or Dristra, is well known 
and conspicuous (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 415, 416. 
D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. S07. 311.). 
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naniice the prudence of the victor^ who respected the 
valour, &&d apprehended the despair^ of an unconquered 
mind. The great duke of Russia bound himself by solemn 
imprecatioqs to relinquish all hostile designs ; a safe passage 
was opened for bis return ; the liberty of trade and naviga- 
tion was restored : a measure of corn was distributed to each 
of his soldiers; and the allowance of twenty-two thou^nd 
measures attests the loss and the remnant of the Barbarians. 
After a painful voyage, they again reached the mouth of 
the Borysthenes; but their provisions were eVh^usted, the 
season was unfavourable ; they passed tbe winter on the 
ice; and, before they could prosecute their march, Swa- 
toslaus was surprised and oppressed by the neighbouring 
tribes, with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and 
useful correspondence^. Tar different was the return of 
Zimisces, who was received in his capital like Camillus or 
Marins, the saviours of ancient Rome. But the merit of 
the victory was attributed by the pious emperor to the 
mother of God; and the image of the Virgin Mary, with 
the divine infant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal 
car, adorned with the spoils of war and the ensigns of Bul- 
garian royalty. Zimisces made his public entry on horse- 
back ; the diadem on his bead, a crown of laurel in bis 
liand ; and Constantinople was astonished to applaud the 
martial virtues of her sovereign f . 

Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch w'hose ambition 
was equal to his curiosity, congratulates himself and tbe 
Greek church on the conversion of the Russians J. Those 
fierce and bloody Barbarians had been persuaded by the 

* The political mana^;enicnt o^tlic Greeks, more especially with the 
Patxinacites, is explained in the seven first chapters, de Administratione 
Imperii. 

t In the narrative of this war, Leo the Deacon (apud Pagi, Critica 
tom. iv. A.D. 9C8— 07.S.) is more authentic and circumstantial than 
Cedrenus (tom. ii. p.,C6o — and Zonaras (tom. ii.. p. 214.). 
These dcclaimers have multipled to 308,000 and S.30,000 men, those Rus- 
sian forces, of which the contem{>orary had given a moderate and con- 
sistent account. 

X Phot. Epistol. ii. No. 35. p. 58. edit. Montacut. It w*as unworthy of 
the learning of the editor to mistal# the Russian nation, t» for a 
war-fcwfy of the Bulgarians; nor did it become the enlightened patriarch 
to acebae the Sclavoniaii idolaters tdj xa* 'Phey 

were neither Greeks nor Atheists. 
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voice of reason and religion^ to acknovi^ledge Jesus for their 
Qod, the Christian missionaries for their teachers^ and the 
Romans for their friends and brethren. His triumph 
transient and premature. In the various fortune of their 
piratical adventures, some Russian chiefs might allow 
themselves to be sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; and a 
Grdek bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might ad* 
minister the sacraments in the church of Kiow, to a coq«*‘Sr 
gation of slaves and natives. But the seed of the G^pel 
was sawn «on* a barren soil : many were the apostateA the 
converts were few ; and the baptism of Olga may be fixed as 
the aera of Russian Christianity*. A female, perhaps of 
the basest origin, who could revenge the death, and assume^ 
the sceptre, of her husband Igor, must have been endowed 
with those active virtues which command the fear and obe<*> 
dience of Barbarians. In a moment of foreign and domestic 
peace, she sailed from Kiow to Constantinople ; and the 
emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus has described with 
minute diligence the ceremonial of her reception in his 
capital and palace. The steps, the titles, the salutations, 
the banquet, the presents, were exquisitely adjusted, to 
gratify the vanity of the stranger, with due reverence to the 
superior ^Ilajesty of the purple In the sacrament of bap- 
tism, she received the venexable name of the empress He- 
lena ; and her conversion might be preceded or followed by 
her uncle, two interpreters, sixteen damsels, of an higher, 
and eighteen of a low'^r rank, twenty-two domestics or 
ministers, and forty-four Russian merchants, who composed 
the retinue of the great princess Olga. After her return to 
Kiow and Novogorotl, she firmly persisted in her new reli- 
gion ; but her labours in the pr6pagation of the Gospel were 
not crowned with success ; and both her family and nation 

• M. Levesqjie has extracted, from old chronicles and modern re- 
searches, the Trnist satisfactory account of the religion of the Slavic and the 
conversion of Russia (Hist, de Ritssie, tom. i. p. 33—54. 59, 93. 1 13 — 
121. 124—129. 143, 149, &c.), 

t Seethe Ceremoniale Auhe Bj’zant. tom. ii. c. 15. p. 343 — S45.; the 
style of Olga, or Elga, is ‘Pwer**;. For the chief of Bari>a« 

rians the Creeks whimsically borrowed the title of an Athenian magistrate, 
with aofemale termination, which would have astonished the ear of De- 
mosthenes. 
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adhered with obstinacy or- indifference to the gods of their 
fathers. Her son Svvatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn 
and ridicule of his conipanions; and her grandson Wolo- 
domir devoted his youthful zeal to multiply and decorate 
the monuments of ancient worship. The savage deities of 
the North were still propitiated with human sacrifices^ in 
the choice of the victim, a citizen was preferred to a stranger, 
a*\j^ristian to an idolater; and the father, who defended his 
son frot^ the sacerdotal knife, was involved in the same 
dootK by the rage of a fanatic tumult. Yet the lessons and 
exankple of the pious Olga had made a deep, though secret, 
impression on the minds of the prince and people : the 
Greek missionaries continued to preach, to dispute, and to 
baptize; and the ambassadors or merchants of Russia com- 
pared the idolatry of the woods with the elegant superstition 
of Constantinople. They had gazed with admiration on the 
dome of St. Sophia ; the lively pictures of saintis and martyrs, 
the riches of the altar, the number and vestments of the 
priests, the pomp and order of the ceremonies; they were 
edified by the alternate succession of devout silence and 
harmonious song; nor was it difficult to persuade them, that 
a choir of angels descended each day from heaven to join in 
the devotion of the Christians*. But the conversion of 
Wolodomir was determined, or hastened, by his desire of a 
Roman bride. At the same time, and in the city of Cherson, 
the riles of baptism and marriage were celebrated by the 
Christian pontiff: the city he restored to the emperor Basil, 
the brother of his spouse ; but the brazen gates were trans- 
ported, as it is said, to Novogorod, and erected before the 
first church as a trophy of his victory and laith-f'. At bis 
despotic command, Beroun, the god of thunder, whom he 

• See an anonymous fragment published by Banduri (Itnj)crium Orien- 
tale, tom. ii. p. 1 Iq, 1 13.)» de Coiiveisione Russoi urn. 

t Cherson, orCorsiin, is mentioned by ncrberstcin (apid i'agi, tom. iv. 
p. 56.) as the ])lace of Wolodomirs baptism and marriage; and both the 
tradition and tlie gates arc still preserved at Novogorod. Yet an observ ing 
traveller transports the brazen gates from Magdebiirgh in (ierinany (Coxe’s 
Travels into Russw, &c. vol. i. p. 45t>.); and quotes an inscriplidn, which 
seems to justify his opinion. 'I’he modem reader must not confound this 
old Cherson of the 'Fauric or Crimean peninsula with a new city of the 
same name, which has arisen near the mouth of the Borysthencs, ^nd was 
lately honoured by the memorable interview of the empress of Russia with 
the emperor of the West. 
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i cKaingr;^. Y«e truth 
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to tb<; f4Md 
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lai^e .ffing^ic preteepts of 
j j|(^,the,ai»hj^(m of <ilath{)ticr princes, has 
vicinities o/,he8Ule coatentwa. 

the^^e.ef civi> 
•^i0m ei^h^s^ 8p^t^elfl«^d Europe froiB^|iie4<%eda- 
,^n8,.lqrs«|ii»tf Iai4l oHhe ISonnani, t^>e HlNigwili^wd 
Russians, who learned to spare their brethren and ciilti- 
Vii^belf'^iiesj^BS • The establi^jnent of law ani3^ 

b^tlie influei^ eif tlj^ ^eigy; anif^he rndU 

uteit^ of art.; vd 8ci«ce we« idfrbdofa^ thto ihe savai#* 

;‘^cieihWriea";jlf||e; "-*1^;' liberal oT ^c^assian 

’fpipces.efi^^ li^Hie (the ro<jtt;|ski:^td of the 

Oreele, cji^ atid ,'#! inheWItantt : 

the dbme and 'tbepaihtin^'bf 'St; Sopl^ wel4 rudely copied 
i| the churches of Kiow and Novogordd :^th&W/I:1ngso!t Ihe 
fathers were translated into (be Sclavonic idioii|'; ahd- three 
hundred noble yoath^ere invited .orv>upellud^to attend the 
lestcv of tb| college Jaroslans. h ehould appear th^^ 
Russia raij^hi^lllIVCiililt^ceid an ea^}y^and rap^ iinprdy^inent 

from her p^iUaccoqpieetiola with Rie chimb, ah# stete of 

' •'^***'' '' ■ . 
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^ • In the year lOpO. ftie imhaindor* of St. Stephen recSived from pope “ 
^Welter the title of king of Hu Vry, with adiadcQa of Greek woikman- 
shijf. It had ^designed for the dufce of Poland,, but the Poles, i>v 
weir vpn eonfenion, were yet too barbarous to dessrveVn angeiieai'aniL 
<^/MiMfcroW» (Kstona, Hist Critic. Regum Stlrpis ArriiiJian*, tom. i.' 

p, 1-00.),.,' , 

j^lAlen tdhhcratthations of Adam of Bremen (A.lh- .^80), of which 
I Wi s ia hs U nn e li aBdme^ to truth : Bccc ilia fcrociMlma Danorum, &c. 

niflnin novit in Dei laudibus Alleluia resonare 
*in|ticttt ..... suis nunc finibus contentus est Ecce 
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pc$>ei^4> t«| thf^ ' woien^hed',’' in' ^oljl^i^ IWHfero^btig 
nronhip; mn nadb odier/' add 

.the^eia*BBid geoerckiia apkH df tlw Edtoi|i£in * r^blic, ^ii^d 
gradnaUj tbarad the light dj^kawte^ewhich arow on ^ 

' wcMdnrirotkI. •.«•,'■ . _^-', 
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* 11)6 great prince te^oved In lli^ from Kiopl^ 
tli'Tartars in 1240. /Moscow became the sea^ oi embrre 'to ihajmm 
/century. See the .lft :^d :dd Wnilies of Lev^ue'k Hlitdi^f ana 11^. 
Coxe*s Tjravels into ^ Koe% toiD. i p. 24i* &c. 

Ti^ amkfRail9ii,4>f St. ^c^n used the reriraitiai expressiona 
of ^rsqgfiam Matum^^tilfitam 66eaieniutm» St^ which Were most rigorously 
interpreted by Gregory VII. and the Hunf^rian Catholics are distretfied 
between the sanctity of the pope and the.indmndence of the crown 
(Katonat Hist. Crkicai tom. i. p. 20 — 25. tm, ii- p. S04. 340. SOo, &c.). 


END OP THE SEvitNTH VOEOMli. 
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